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FOREWORD 


The  study  ot  the  modern  foreign  languages  is  Iteconiing  more 
important  as  the  international  relationships  of  the  United  States 
assume  increasing  significance.  Developments  in  transportation  and 
in  the  facilities  of  communication  have  added  to  the  necessity  for 
many  people  to  possess  skills  in  languages  other  than  their  own. 
In  addition,  language  study  adds  to  the  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  other  countries.  Such  linguistic  ability  and  appreciation  ol 
foreign  cultures  are  essential  for  international  travel  and  trade, 
and  for  world  peace. 

Aims,  methods,  and  subject  matter  are  staled  in  this  course  ol 
study  in  terms  of  the  realization  of  the  behaviors  of  social  com- 
petence which  are  needed  for  life  in  a democracy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  guideposts  of  modern  language  learning  have  been  made  more 
firm  in  this  meaningful  setting.  The  teaching  corps,  which  is  to 
carry  out  the  task  of  educating  youth  so  that  they  will  become  an 
enlightened  and  informed  citizenry,  is  provided  with  an  integrated 
outline.  This  indicates  the  ways  in  whidi  many  teachers  have 
found  and  reported  success. 

Cirateful  appreciation  is  due  to  the  many  persons  who  ha\e  con- 
tributed to  the  contents  of  this  publication  and  particidarly  to  the 
members  of  the  Production  Committee  which  is  guiding  the  con 
tinning  program  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

k.  W.  Bieghler,  .State  Teachers  College,  Indiana;  Ruth  P.  Kroegcr, 
South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys,  Philadelphia;  Edwin  B. 
Leal,  Principal,  High  .School,  Crafton  Borough,  Pittsburgh;  W.  1). 
Meikle,  Teacher,  William  Penn  High  School,  Harrisbuig;  and 
Louise  R.  Thompson,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  have  re- 
viewed the  manuscript. 

I his  bulletin  has  been  edited  l>y  R;ichel  S.  l urnei  . Editor  lot 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

I tine  19.52. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS  course  ot  study  is  in  no  wise  a rigid  day-to-day  program.  It 


suggests  the  topics  to  be  studied  and  desirable  procedures  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a well-rounded  two-year,  three-year,  or  four-year  course  ol 
modern  foreign  language  study.  The  order  in  which  the  learning  expe- 
riences will  be  presented  to  pupils  will  be  determined  by  their  needs, 
their  learning  ability,  the  timeliness  of  the  topics,  and  the  textbook  used. 

All  educational  practices  should  be  oriented  for  enricliinent  toioard 
contributing  to  a solution  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  youth  and 
of  society.  Research  has  indicated  that  these  problems  are  included  in  the 
“Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth. I’he  theme  of  life  adjustment  edu 
cation  focuses  studies  on  these  needs  of  youth  to  promote  adaptation 
to  life  in  a changing  and  improving  society.  Such  focus,  through  more 
meaningful  learning  experiences,  has  been  founded  to  contribute  most 
to  our  culture,  to  life  adjustment,  and  to  subject  mastery.  The  learnet 
grows  as  a whole,  both  in  linguistic  ability  and  also  in  personal  stattne. 

The  1950  Evaluative  Criteria  ot  the  Cooperative  Study  ot  Secondary- 
School  Standards-  will  use  these  “needs”  for  the  next  ten  years  in  school 
accreditation.  The  present  bulletin  is  therefore  built  on  this  theme.  Tlie 
modern  foreign  language  course  has  been  kept  in  harmony  with  this 
whole  program  of  enrichment  ot  secondary  school  teaching  while  main 
taining  those  constant  valties  inherent  in  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

The  present  publication  is  limited  to  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  These  are  the  modern  foreign  languages  which  have  the  highest 
enrollments  in  foreign  language  study  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  a definite  attempt  to  correlate  the  modern  foreign 
language  program  with  the  other  secondary  school  subjects. 

Historical,  geographical,  and  literary  material  is  presented  whenever 
possible.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  contributions  made  to  American 
civilization  by  famous  people  of  French-,  German-,  Italian-,  and  Spanish- 
speaking countries.  Teachers  ot  other  school  subjects  are  planning 
similar  cooperation  with  teachers  ol  the  foreign  languages. 

Minimum  content  IS  outlined.  1 his  outline  is  a means:  (I)  of  visualiz- 
ing the  whole  program,  (2)  of  evaluating  and  correcting  placement  ot 
tests,  (3)  of  helping  and  guiding  examinations,  and  (4)  of  timing.  It 

' Planning  for  American  Youth,  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  1945. 

'^Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards,  1950. 


will  not  preclude  any  additions,  adaptations,  or  deletions  which  the 
teacher  will  wish  to  make.  Modifications  which  may  be  made  for  the 
gifted  child,  for  the  slow  learner,  and  for  a lengthened  course  are  treated 
in  Chapter  I. 

Section  3 of  Chapter  1 suggests  ways  and  means  of  correlatijig  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  with  the  life  of  the  community.  Students 
may  thus  realize  that  foreign  languages  and  cultures  enter  into  their 
daily  living  and  become  a part  of  it. 

To  be  truly  effective,  the  planning  of  the  course  will  continue  to 
recpiire  the  active  participation  of  the  present  State  organization  and 
of  as  many  teachers  as  possible.  In  addition  to  a state  chairman  and 
vice-chairman,  nine  district  chairmen  are  organizing  the  work  in  the 
various  districts.  (See  page  vi.)  Each  county  and  district  superin- 
tendent has  named  a language  teacher  to  participate  on  local  com- 
mittes  as  his  representative.  (See  Appendix,  “Acknowledgments.”) 
Each  district  committee  has  worked  on  some  phase  of  foreign  language 
teaching.  The  district  chairmen  have  compiled  the  outlines,  units,  sug- 
gestions, etc.,  received  from  the  teachers  in  their  areas.  Editing  has 
been  done  by  a committee  which  has  integrated  all  the  material  received 
into  this  Progress  Report. 

The  Progress  Report  is  presented  to  the  State  luitli  the  hope  that  the 
teacher  loill  find  it  of  value.  This,  however,  will  depend  on  the  way 
its  recommendations  are  carried  out.  Success  imjalies  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator.  The  successful  teacher 
brings  to  the  task  adecpiate  preparation,  enthusiasm,  and  a willingness 
to  try  new  methods  and  accept  new  ideas.  The  successful  administrator 
gives  to  the  teacher  support,  encouragement,  and  the  mechanical  aids 
and  supplies  necessary  in  a twentieth  century  classroom.  He  facilitates 
in  every  way  possible  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  of  educational  practices. 

Opinions  and  discussions  remain  mere  philosophy  until  definite  plans 
are  made  and  carried  out  in  the  classrooms.  Then  results  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  student  reactions  and  achievement.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  evaluation  a check  list  is  provided  on  the  following  page.  It  is 
requested  that  this  be  reproduced  by  all  users  of  Bulletin  350,  after  six 
months  of  use,  and  that  it  be  sent— after  checking— to  the  district  chair- 
man who  is  listed  on  the  Production  Committee.  Such  critical  evaluations 
and  suggestions  will  help  to  produce  a later  revision  of  the  Progress  Re- 
port, which  may  thus  be  of  greater  value. 
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REPORT  OF  REACTION 
ON  USING 
BULLETIN  350 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A Progress  Report 

Note:  The  user  of  Bulletin  350  is  requested  to  fill  out  this  report,  after  a semester  of  use,  and  to 
send  it  to  the  modern  foreign  language  committee  chairman  of  the  district.  (See  Production 
Committee,  page  vi) 

Have  the  following  been  of  practical  use  to  you? 

Chapter  I.  The  Task  of  Modern  Toreign  Language  Lducatio)} 


Challenges  to  Greater  Goals  Chctk 

1.  Guiding  Learning  Activities  1.  Yes No 

2.  Providing  for  Individual  Diflerences  2.  Yes \o 

3.  Using  Community  Resources  in  leaching  3.  Ye.s Xo 

4.  Cooperating  with  Teachers  of  Other  Sidtjects  4.  Yes \o 

5.  Developing  Modern  Language  Educational  Ohjectites  Yes Xo 


Chapter  II.  Achieving  Greater  Goals  in  Modern  Loreign  I.anguaoe 


Education 

1.  Using  the  Aural-Oral  Process  I.  \ es Xo 

a.  Organizing  Conversation  Classes  and  Group.>  a.  Yes .Xo 

b.  Teaching  Vocabulary  b,  Ye,s Xo 

c.  Developing  Pronunciation  c.  Yes Xo 

d.  Planning  for  Dictation  d.  Yes Xo 

e.  Teaching  Poetry  e.  Yes Xo 

2.  Teaching  Reading  2.  Yes Xo 

3.  Teaching  Grammar  3,  Yes Xc) 

4.  Providing  for  a Multiple  .Approach  4.  Yes Xo 

5.  Planning  for  Civilization  and  Enrichment  5.  Yes Xo 

t).  Guiding  Pupils  in  Course  Selection  6.  A’e.s Xo 

7.  Organizing  Foreign  Language  Clubs  7.  Yes .Xo 

Chapter  III.  Scope  and  Sequence 

Three  Levels  of  Study  for  Each  Language  Yes Xo 

French  Yes Xo 

German  yes \o 

Italian  Yes Xo 

Spanish  Yes Xo 

Chapter  IV.  Evaluation 
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Chapter  V.  Supplementary  Materials 

What  constructive  suggestions  can  you  make  Lor  luture  deletion, 
inclusion,  or  enrichment  in  the  above  chapters? 

Chapter  1 

Chapter  1 1 

Chapter  1 1 1 

Chapter  IV  

Chapter  V 

What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Bulletin  350? 

{Make  comments  below) 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  TASK  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

EDUCATION 

CHALLENGES  TO  GREAEER  GOALS 

TOWARD  A WORLD-MINDED  CITIZENRY 

Modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
has  contributed  greatly  both  to  cultural  development  and  to  intellectual  growth. 
Now  at  the  midcentury  there  exists  the  challenge  to  reach  even  greater  goals. 
The  basic  problems  of  curriculum  improvement  are  to  find  out  what  totlay’s 
youth  need  most  to  know,  what  modern  language  study  can  teach,  and  the  best 
reported  ways  for  functional  and  inspirational  instruction. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  assume  a leading  role  in  international 
alfairs.  The  responsibilities  implicit  in  this  role  will  in  all  probability 
increase.  This  leadership  entails  both  better  inulerstanding  ol  other 
civilizations  and  making  ourselves  better  understood  by  others.  Both  ol 
these  aims  retpiire  increased  linguistic  ability  and  understanding  ol 
other  cultures. 

, As  one  writer  points  out,  when  the  United  States  was  an  isolated 
country,  every  well-educated  person  was  skilled  in  the  ioreign  languages. 
Now  that  we  are  in  immediate  communication  with  the  remotest  parts 
oi  the  world,  paradoxically  ioreign  language  study  has  deneased.'  This 
tends  to  leave  a regrettable  lacuna  in  our  educational  pattern. 

Through  the  study  oi  ioreign  languages,  Americans  can  be 
emancipated  irom  provincialism  . . . they  can  aetjuire  uni(|ue  in- 
sights into  the  ioreign  cultures  and  modes  oi  thoughts  oi  other 
peoples.  Bridges  of  international  understanding  can  be  ljuilt  through 
accpiaintance  with  and  appreciation  oi  the  art,  music,  and  literature 
oi  all  the  world’s  people. - 

It  is  obvious  that  the  objectives  of  a modoii  foreign  latiguage  pyogrtiiii 
should  be  oriented  toumrds  the  education  of  youth  for  world-inindnl 
citizenship.  Eor  such  a status  the  ability  to  communicate  is  essential. 

I he  chief  instrument  oi  education  is  and  always  has  been  com- 
munication. . . . I’cxlay,  all  over  the  world,  they  are  beginning  lo 

^ Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  in  American  Fdueation.  McGraw-Hill 
Hook  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1942. 

“Educational  Policies  Commission,  NEA,  American  Fdueation  and  International  Tension^;,  1949. 
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search  for  those  coiiiuiunicatioii  facts  and  skills  which  will  help 
move  states  and  nations  into  effective  membership  in  a world 
society.! 

THE  I\EEDS  OF  YOVTH 

In  addition  to  the  broad  enriching  objective  of  world-minded  citizenship,  for- 
eign language  study  should  contribute  to  the  goals  of  secondary  education  as 
set  forth  in  the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth.  A brief  examination  of  these 
contributions  will  explain  the  orientation  which  the  objectives  express — educa- 
tion for  life  adjustment.  Many  teachers  are  adopting  these  aims  and  methods 
for  their  attainment.  Citizenship  and  civilization  both  require  competent  in- 
dividuals. 

1.  Vocational  Adjustment.  The  chart  on  page  11  shows  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  skill  in  the  use  of  a foreign  language  is  a requirement  or 
an  asset.  As  our  participation  in  world  affairs  increases,  so  do  these 
vocational  opportunities. ^ 

2.  Health  and  Physical  Fitness.  The  question  of  maintaining  good 
health  is  of  universal  concern.  Since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  treatises  have  been  written  on  this  subject  in  other 
languages.  Study  of  the  food,  health  habits,  and  living  conditions  of 
other  lands,  as  met  in  literature,  will  indicate  how  other  peoples  have 
adapted  their  lives  to  geographic  and  climatic  conditions. 

3.  Family  Life.  Studying  the  family  life  of  other  nations  focuses 
attention  on  differences  from  as  well  as  on  similarities  to  our  family 
life  and  leads  to  evaluation  of  our  own  mores.  A large  part  of  our  school 
population  is  of  recent  foreign  extraction.  The  children  of  foreign  par- 
ents tend  to  resent  the  old-world  customs  to  which  their  parents  cling;  this 
resentment  frequently  results  in  confusion,  dissension,  and  juvenile 
rebellion  in  these  families. 

Much  good  work  in  this  respect  can  be  accomplished  in  foreign  com- 
munities. Acquiring  a just  appreciation  for  foreign  cultures,  foreign 
customs,  and  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  immi- 
grant in  a new  land  are  outcomes  proper  to  the  foreign  language  class. 

4.  Consumer  Intelligence.  It  is  desirable  that  people  be  alert,  intelli- 
gent consumers,  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  goods  they 
purchase.  Not  only  are  there  large  quantities  of  imported  goods  on  our 
markets  today,  but  there  seems  to  be  a growing  tendency  to  dub  domestic 

^ Harold  Benjamin,  “Improved  Communication  for  World  Security,”  The  Modern  Language  Jour- 
nal, Volume  XXI,  November,  19'47. 

2 Consult  also:  Theodore  Huebener,  “Vocational  Opportunities  for  Foreign  Language  Students,” 
The  Modern  Language  Journal,  Supplementary  Series  No.  1. 
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' materials,  food,  etc.,  with  foreign  names  to  enhance  their  attractiveness. 
lEven  an  elementary  student  of  French  knows  that  lapin  fur  is  rabbit, 
that  mouton  is  lamb,  that  tricot-knit  is  a repetition  of  the  French  and 
the  English  term.  The  consumer  who,  through  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  has  acquired  an  awareness  of  such  commercial  terminology 
will  probably  not  be  the  gullible  victim  of  high-pressure  advertising  so 
general  in  the  United  States.  Caveat  e7nptor! 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  tourist  business  is  big  business  in  America 
today.  Each  year  increasing  numbers  of  our  people  go  to  foreign 
countries.  The  traveler  who  can  understand  and  make  himself  under- 
stood should  have  a more  satisfying  experience  than  his  nonlinguistic 
neighbor.  Since  he  should  have  received  in  the  foreign  language  class 
an  insight  into  the  manners,  customs,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  country, 
he  should  more  readily  enjoy  what  he  sees.  He  should  be  a more  intelli- 
gent visitor  and  thereby  a better  representative  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Scientific  Ujiderstanding.  The  study  of  foreign  language  should 
open  a vast  field  of  information  in  the  field  of  science  by  enabling  the 
student  to  read  directly  the  original  text  on  scientific  experimentation. 
He  should  not  have  to  wait  for  meager,  delayed  translations.  He  should 
be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  reading  studies  that  appear  in 
foreign  journals  constantly. 

6.  Aesthetic  Appreciation.  So  much  of  our  cultural  life  comes  to  us 
as  a heritage  from  the  Old  World  that  the  study  of  any  one  of  the  four 
modern-language  civilizations  reviewed  in  this  manual  should  serve  to 
make  more  real  a wealth  of  artistic  endeavor. 

7.  Leisure  Time.  One  has  but  to  consider  the  number  of  foreign 
language  societies,  schools,  study  and  conversation  groups  to  realize 
what  a hobby  and  leisure-time  activity  foreign  language  study  can  be. 
Since  such  a hobby  can  educate,  broaden,  and  inform  the  participants,  it 
may  well  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  more  widespread  teaching  of 
languages.  The  increasingly  wide  distribution  of  foreign  language  film 
programs  provides  further  motivation. 

8.  Ethical  Values.  Intolerance,  which  has  little  respect  for  the 
problems  or  philosophies  of  those  who  do  not  share  the  immediate 
social,  economic,  religious,  or  racial  background,  may  be  broken  docvn 
in  an  effective  way  through  the  study  of  language. 
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9.  Selj-Expres^ion.  Any  degree  ot  success  in  loreign  language  learning 
depends  on  the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  effectively. 
These  skills,  translerable  to  the  vernacular,  should  be  developed  as  the 
study  progresses.  The  constant  search  tor  the  clear  and  accurate  expres- 
sions and  patterns  of  logic  necessary  in  expressing  thoughts  in  the  foreign  n 
language  should  be  a daily  exercise  of  the  loreign  language  class.  There  is, 
lurthermore,  continuous  exercise  and  practice  in  the  logical  organization^ 
ot  material  and  the  drawing  of  just  inferences. 

The  large  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  English  language  indicates 
the  desirability  ot  foreign  language  education  if  the  vigorous,  assinrila-  ' 
tive  nature  of  English  is  to  be  understood,  if  good  judgment  in  the  use  ; 
of  words  is  to  be  developed,  and  if  tfie  vocabulary  is  to  be  enriched. 

ATTAIMNG  LIFE  VALUES 

Values  are  attainable,  not  as  automatic  transfer  outcomes,  but  as  goals  for  ; 
which  there  should  be  constant  teacher  sensitivity,  planning,  learning  activities, 
and  evaluation.  Success  in  language  study  is  best  achieved  as  it  becomes  a 
meaningful  tool  toward  these  objectives. 

The  following  quotation  is  indicative  of  the  reorientation  of  secondary  ; 
education  toward  personal  and  social  goals; 

The  training  of  responsible  adults  must  be  a primary  objective 
to  which  every  class  contributes.  If  you  personally  were  charged 
with  constructing  a curriculum  for  your  school,  wffrat  would  you  do?  |j 
W'e  can’t  answer  that  without  defining  the  objectives  of  the  high  ■ 
school  course:  I 

1.  d o educate  lor  personal  and  social  integrity  I 

2.  To  educate  for  responsible  and  adaptable  citizenship  I 

3.  To  educate  for  personal,  but  not  selfish,  satisfaction  in  the  I 

richness  and  fullness  of  life  J 

Only  if  language  classes  teach  young  people  to  tinderstand  the  ;■ 
world  and  man’s  jdace  in  it,  to  understand  the  problems  of  personal  iff 
and  national  life,  to  think,  and  to  have  integrity— only  then  can  M 
language  have  a strong  place  in  the  curriculum.^  ffi 

This  course  of  study  aims,  therefore,  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  youth  by  ' 
fleveloping  in  students  the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Jli 
foreign  languages  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  ease,  and  to  attain  the  following  Bj 
goals:  Ij 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  ideas  of  other  peoples 

2.  An  appreciatio7i  of  other  peoples’  cultural  activities  and  contnbu-  L 

tions  to  tVestern  civilization,  and  the  development  of  one’s  own  I 
culture  I 

^ Orthal  Wilmer,  “The  Foreign  Language  Teacher  and  tlie  Curriculum,”  The  Modern  Language  i 
Journal,  XXXTTI,  Number  7,  November  1949. 
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3.  .4  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  peoples  of 
the  world  and  one’s  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace 

4.  The  progressive  development  of  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
the  people  of  other  nations  and  to  understand  their  ivay  of  life 

5.  The  development  of  desirable  social  attitudes  of  understanding 
and  respect  for  other  persons  and  the  ability  to  live  with  them 

6.  A possible  occupational  orientatioiT 

7.  The  ability  to  use  English  more  accurately  and  to  appreciate 
English  literature  more  fully 

1 hese  challenges  to  greater  goals  provide  constant  opportunities  and 
a stimidus  to  teaching.  In  a program  tor  curricidum  improvement  the\ 
are  essential  in  promoting  the  convictions,  planning,  and  procedures  that 
provide  better  learning  experiences  in  classrooms.  Although  they  ma\ 
seem  to  present  a complex  general  pattern,  they  indicate  specific  prolrlems 
from  which  individuals  and  modern  foreign  language  depai  tmenis  mav 
select  to  work  in  a gradual  day-by-day,  step-by-step  tlevelopmenttil 
program. 

Opportunities  tor  attainment  of  the  goals  of  language  teaching  aic 
suggested  in  the  following  sections: 

1.  Guiding  Learning  Activiiies 

2.  Providing  for  Individual  Dieferences 

3.  Using  Community  Resources  in  Te.aciiim. 

1.  Cooperating  with  Teac:iiers  of  O iher  .Si  itjicis 

.7.  Developing  Modern  Langu.age  Education 

a.  I'eacher  Preparation 

b.  Continued  Teacher  Growth 


^ Bulletin  242,  Edncatinn  for  Citizenship.  llarrisbiuTC  I’a-,  Department  of  ruhlie  Instruction. 
1949. 
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SECTION  1. 

GUIDING  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

Planning  and  gliding  a variety  of  learning  activities  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
used  by  many  of  us  for  years.  In  adopting  modern  methods,  many  subject 
fields  are  introducing  laboratory  work  into  their  courses.  There  is  a real  need 
for  all  of  us  to  master  the  procedure  for  effectively  guiding  learning  activities 
which  teach  /or  doing  hy  doing. 

People  learn  naturally  by  whole  concepts  and  understandings.  A unit 
is  a teaching-learning  situation  in  which  there  is  a comprehensive  and 
significant  wholeness  or  unity  of  ajDproach  in  content  and  objectives. 
Wholeness  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of  understandings  or  concepts. 
Many  courses  and  textbooks  fail  to  provide  this.  I’he  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  parts  (factual  information)  are  of  signifi- 
cance only  as  they  are  related  in  content  to  each  other  or  to  a whole 
problem  or  principle  and  to  the  learner’s  concerns  and  environment. 
Many  units  should  be  planned  to  integrate  the  behaviors  of  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Unless  we  can  provide  for  this 
synthesis  and  integration  in  functional  planning  and  teaching,  the  pupil 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  it  for  himself  in  class  or  in  life. 

KITSDS  OF  UNITS 

In  the  trial  and  evaluation  of  new  materials  and  methods  there  are 
two  general  types  of  experimentation.  The  first  may  be  considered  an 
over-all  type.  When  a school  faculty,  a faculty  committee,  or  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  decides  upon  objectives  to  be  achieved,  materials  for  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  objectives  are  frequently  prepared.  These  mate- 
rials usually  take  the  form  of  improved  lesson  plans  or  topical  content 
units. 

A second  kind  of  classroom  experimentation  is  an  incidental  type. 
Problems  considered  are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  local  situation  and 
seem  of  importance.  This  problem-solving  is  constantly  under  way  with 
those  to  whom  improvement  in  any  of  the  many  day-by-day  ways  of 
language  teaching  is  a constant  challenge.  As  a type  of  informal  re- 
search it  is  of  tremendous  value.  Its  steps  may  be  described  by  such 
simple  words  as;  (1)  we  get  an  idea  that  something  can  be  done  better, 
(2)  we  try  out  what  seems  better,  (3)  we  gather  some  data,  (4)  we  use 
our  own  judgment  to  measure  improvement,  (5)  we  develop  more  skill 
and  professional  satisfaction.  This  action-research  can  be  done  by  each 
of  us.  Without  it  curriculum  improvement  is  not  possible. 
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If  the  emphasis  is  mainly  on  material  from  textbooks,  a unit  may  he 
termed  a subject-matter  unit.  If  the  emphasis  is  on  the  learner  and  his 
needs,  it  may  be  called  a life-adjustment  unit.  Both  types  of  units  involve 
learning-by-doing  experiences.  Units  go  by  many  names  but  are  generally 
of  these  two  types.  The  purpose  of  the  unit  determines  the  emphasis. 

The  teacher,  the  room  and  equipment,  the  ability  and  needs  of  the 
students  are  all  parts  of  the  total  picture.  Preliminary  study  of  each 
student  is  essential.  I he  object  ol  teaching— the  jrnpil— is  more  im 
portant  than  the  subject.  The  two  must  be  related. 

Although  the  subject-matter  and  lile-adjnstment  units  have  a common 
purpose,  the  teacher  using  the  subject-matter  unit  must  avoid  the 
tendency  to  follow  the  assign-study-recite-test  procedure  which  is  tradi 
tional  but  not  functional,  and  by  which  the  purpose  is  lost  sight  of  in 
following  the  plan. 
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By  studying  carefully  the  following  comparison  of  units,  the  language 
teacher  may  better  understand  what  the  Life-Adjustment  Unit  contains  which 
may  well  be  added  to  the  Subject-Matter  Unit  in  order  to  make  the  presentation 
of  textbook  material  more  vital  to  all  types  of  students.  Note  especially  the 
italicized  section  of  the  third  column. 


COMPARISON  OF  TWO  TYPES  OF  UNITS 


1)E\  I'l  OI’MI  NT 
OF  UnH 

Subject-Matter  ITnit 

Life-Adjustment  Unit 

Orgaiiizalion 

Logical— jrlanncd 

in  advance  of  presentation 
I'eacher  initiative 

Psychological,  prejrlanned  but 
also  develops  as  it  goes 
Learner  initiative 
Individual  experience 

Purpose 

I'o  acquire  information 
Remote  goals 

To  develop  understandings,  at- 
titudes, and  behaviors  through 
actual  practice 

To  satisfy  needs  in  acejuiring 
information 

Immediate  goals 

C.oiitrol  of 
learning  ac- 
tivities 

By  teacher  atul  course  of  study 

By  entire  group  under  guidance 
of  teacher 

Time  center 

Largely  in  the  past 

Uses  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  looks  to  the  future 

Source 

material 

Mainly  printed  matter  selected 
by  the  teacher 

NTimerous  and  varied  experiences 
determined  by  the  entire  group 
under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher 

Adaptation  to 
individual 

Allowance  may  or  may  not  be 
made  for  personal  differences 

Provision  for  personal  differences 

Outcomes 

Fixed  and  planned  in  advance 
and  required  of  all 

Some  outcomes  known  in  ad- 
vance; others  develop  as  unit 
progresses 

E\  aluation 

Mostly  by  formal  tests  of  subject 
matter 

By  the  use  of  several  instruments 
in  measuring  pupil  groiuth; 
student  and  group  self- 

evaluation 

Conclusion 

Closed  yvith  a "revieyv” 

Interest  continues  to  grow  atul 
leads  to  further  activities 

In  actual  practice  there  usually  results  a blending  of  factors  in  good 
teaching.  Generally  no  one  type  of  unit  has  exact  differences  from  an- 
other. Differejices  are  freciuently  points  of  emphasis.  Both  types  of 
units  are  needed  and  should  he  included  i?i  planning. 
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Secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  must  be  tree  to  try  out  better 
methods  and  materials  without  threats  to  their  security.  Otherwise,  the 
status  quo  will  not  be  disturbed.  Individual  initiative  will  be  a lost 
virtue. 

.Vdministrative  encouragement  and  provision  lor  time  and  materials 
promote  laculty  and  individual  teacher  action-research. 

Continuing  state-wide  reports  of  experimentation  of  these  and  other  types 
are  needed  for  further  revision  of  this  course  of  study.  Thus  consensus  is 
developed,  and  the  cohesion  which  people  need  to  go  forward  together  is  fos- 
tered. Such  informal  research  adds  to  the  constant  challenge  of  teaching  and 
to  the  stimulation  which  makes  work  in  the  profession  a source  of  enduring 
satisfaction. 

PLANNING  AND  USING  UNITS 

The  subject-matter  unit  is  generally  a textbook  presentation.  Modern 
texts  are  usually  planned  on  the  unit  basis  so  that  little  rearranging  by 
the  teacher  is  necessary.  Topics,  however,  sometimes  have  been  calletl 
units.  This  is  a misnomer  and  shoidd  deceive  no  one.  1 he  method  ol 
handling  a subject-matter  topic  is  usually  the  assign-study-recite-test 
procedure.  This  encourages  verbalized  knowledge  only.  The  desirable 
behaviors— ways  ol  thinking,  leeling,  and  acting  which  reipiire  practice 
and  which  are  the  major  aims  ol  education— are  not  develo]red  best  in 
this  way. 

Teachers  shoidd  not  only  become  lamiliar  with  the  literature  on  the 
subject  but  should  also  plan  and  constrtict  experience  units  sidtable 
lor  their  own  classes.  Only  by  so  doing  can  one  hope  to  sec  the  advantage 
ol  the  unit  method  compared  with  the  more  lormal  and  tiaditional 
methods. 

Some  life-adjustmeut  units  are  essential.  The  objectives  may  be- 
thought of  as  the  “Imperative  Needs  ol  Youth  " arising  from  common 
living  situations.  Reading  the  original  statement  of  these  ten  needs 
may  be  a good  beginning  for  the  unit  planner.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
teacher  should  learn  all  he  possibly  can  by  relcrring  to  the  olhee  records 
ol  his  group.  He  may  also  use  such  instruments  as  the  “Impiiry  on 
Student  Needs.”  See  Bulletin  243,  Curricuhnn  1 m provement  l>\  a Second- 
ary School  Faculty. 

In  'File  Mature  Mind,  Overstreet  says,  “ I his,  in  lact,  is  the  clue  to 
all  mind-building  in  children;  find  the  prolilem-situations  that  are  mean 
ingful  to  them  and  let  them  work  out  the  soltitions.  ' 
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The  objectives  should  be  stated  briefly  and  in  language  adolescents 
can  understand.  Student  help  in  this  process  is  essential.  The  goals  set 
should  be  attainable  and  should  be  those  of  the  student  as  well  as  those 
of  the  teacher. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  UNIT  PLANNING 

The  following  general  principles  of  organization  are  recommended; 

1.  Content  should  be  organized  into  large  areas  or  wholes  (units),  each 
of  which  represents  some  basic  subject  principle  of  language,  or 
problem  of  living,  or  of  civilization. 

2.  Units  should  be  broken  down  into  smaller  objectives  or  learning 
problems. 

3.  Learning  activities  for  each  objective  should  promote  functional 
understandings  and  behaviors. 

4.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  discovering  and  applying 
principles. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  for  effective  evaluation  of  each  objective, 
including  self-evaluation. 

6.  Secpience  should  be  planned  to  give  recurrent  contacts  with  knowl- 
edge and  to  provide  a spiraling  and  enlarging  pattern  of  growth. 

7.  Problem  situations  should  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  the  inductive 
method. 

8.  Frequent  opportunity  should  be  given  for  pupils  to  participate  in 
planning. 

9.  Each  objective  should  be  reflected  in  one  or  more  activities  planned 
for  its  achievement,  and  also  for  its  evaluation. 

The  means  of  bringing  these  recommendations  into  practice  are 
presented  in  the  following  outlines.  There  exists  no  blueprint.  However, 
variations  and  initiative  are  shown  in  the  sample  units  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

PROCEDURES  IN  UNIT  PLANNING 

In  planning  and  using  a unit,  six  steps  are  usually  followed; 

1.  Selection  of  Unit  Title:  A life  problem  or  subject  topic 

2.  Preplanning  by  the  Teacher 

a.  This  includes  (1)  objectives,  (2)  activities,  (3)  sources  and  mate- 
rials, and  (4)  evaluation. 
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b.  Teacher  planning  is  frequently  kept  in  the  teacher's  mind  and 
the  pupils  are  invited  to  join  in  the  jalanning.  Enriched  mean- 
ingful plans  result  and  include  the  teacher’s  suggestions,  which  are 
based  on  his  own  preplanning.  Pupil  problems  and  purposes,  be- 
yond those  of  getting  a mark  and  pleasing  the  teacher,  are  thus 
enlisted. 


3.  OrientatioJi— Introduction  of  the  Unit 

Group  discussion  provides  a good  tvay.  Pertinent  c[uestions  are: 

a.  “"What  is  our  problem?"  IThese 


b.  “What  do  we  know  about 
this  subject  now?” 

c.  “What  do  we  need  to 
find  out?” 

d.  “How  can  we  find  out?” 
“How  can  we  organize  for 
work?” 

e.  “How  can  we  tell  what 
we  find  out?” 


are 

steps 


I imhu  tive 

reasoning 


This  provides  an  overview  of  the  unit,  relates  it  to  past  experience, 
suggests  phases  for  consideration,  develops  a work  plan,  and  organizes 
tvork  groups. 

Possible  activities  in  this  phase  include:  school  trips,  excursions,  pic- 
tures, news  items,  teacher’s  talks,  etc. 


-1.  Pupil  Learning-by-Doing  Activities 

a.  Pupils  practice  such  behaviors  as  analyzing,  applying,  comparing, 
constructing,  discussing,  evaluating,  generalizing,  interviewing, 
leading,  observing,  organizing,  outlining,  studying,  thinking,  sum- 
marizing. Many  class  periods  are  devoted  to  group  -work  under 
teacher  guidance. 

b.  The  objectives  (in  2. a.  above)  should  provide  a check  list  for 
the  activities.  No  objectives  should  be  left  dangling.  There  should 
be  learning  activities  for  each  one. 

c.  Students  can  acquire  the  understandings  or  behaviors,  which  are 
stated  in  the  objectives,  only  by  having  learning  experiences  for 
their  development. 

d.  The  teacher  circulates  among  the  work  groups.  He  provides  guid- 
ance, makes  suggestions,  supervises  leadership  and  group  dynamics. 
He  may  call  the  total  class  together  from  time  to  time  for  progress 
reports. 

a.  CAilminating  Activity 

Here  pupil  reports,  panel  discussions,  demonstrations,  exhibits,  graphs, 
models,  and  projects,  provide  expressions  of  group  and  individual  achieve- 
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meiit.  All  students  fieijuently  take  notes  to  record  the  results  ol  the  total 
class  work. 

This  activity  may  include  some  form  ol  social  work  or  activity,  depend- 
ing upon  the  circumstances. 

6.  Evaluation 

Pupils  and  teacher  together  may  consider  the  following  questions: 

a.  VV^as  the  unit  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  content  mastery 
(test)? 

1).  Have  the  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors— which  were 
stated  in  the  objectives— been  attained?  Each  objective  should  be 
evaluated. 

c.  Have  pupils  gained  in  the  ability  to  analyze,  apply,  compare,  gen- 
eralize, and  to  use  resource  material? 

d.  Did  the  group  process  work  well?  Are  pupils  mme  cooperative,  less 
ego-centered,  more  sell-conhdent? 

e.  What  need  exists  for  drill,  direct  textbook  teaching,  or  reteaching? 
Dangers  to  Be  Avoided  by  the  Teacher 

1.  Exercise  of  too  much  authority.  This  destroys  pupil  initiative  and 
spontaneity. 

2.  Too  much  haste.  The  democratic  process  is  slow. 

3.  Too  much  laissez-faire  action.  Democracy  is  neither  autocratic  nor 
uncontrolled. 


ILLUSTRA  I IVE  UXtE 

FRENCH  EXPRESSIONS  THAT  OCCUR  IN  OUR  DAILY  LIVES 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Students  showed  suijrrise  that  so  many  commercial  advertising  terms 
seen  in  newspapers  and  magazines  were  Erench.  They  wanted  to  learn 
the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  these  words. 

Objectives  of  Teacher 

1.  To  show  how  many  Erench  expressions  became  an  integral  part  of 
daily  life 

2.  To  provide  a cultural  enrichment  for  the  slow  learner 

,3.  To  provide  a learning  activity  adaptable  to  the  students’  indi- 
vidual differences 

1.  To  correlate  Erench  with  work  in  clothing  and  dress  design 
.6.  To  correlate  Erench  with  some  future  vocations 

6.  To  teach  correct  pidiumciation  of  these  commercial  terms 

7.  To  alert  students  to  the  connotation  of  foreign  terms  used  com- 
mercially, e.g.  “mouton  lamb,”  “tricot  knit” 
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Objecti-i'es  of  Students 

1.  lo  learn  horv  to  pronounce  Fieiuh  expressions  toiincl  in  d.iil)  use 

2.  To  learn  to  use  these  expressions 

Learning  Act hn ties 

Students  formed  committees  to  gtuher  examples  ol  l-'remh  expressions 
lound  in  advertising.  Clijjpings  were  collected  and  lists  made  ol  them, 
(iirls  as  a rule  were  interested  in  the  terms  applied  to  leminine  apparel. 
Hcrwever,  the  boys  were  interested  in  good  appearance  and  good  groom- 
ing. Boys  helped  particularly  in  making  attractive  jrosters,  in  writing 
the  skits  and  in  dramatizing  them.  Cooperation  was  sought  Irom  the 
students  of  dress  design  and  clothing  in  home  economics  (lasses. 

C u I rn inatina  A ctivities 

O 

1.  Attractive  bulletin  board  displays  using  colored  pictures  as  much  as 
possible  directed  attenticrn  in  classes,  halls,  and  the  home  economics 
classes. 

2.  Members  of  committees  explained  the  terms  lo  classes. 

,H.  Other  committee  members  went  to  the  clothing  and  dress  design 
classes  to  explain  the  meanings  ol  the  exjnessions. 

■1.  The  teacher  took  advantage  ol  the  interest  in  the  project  to  motivate 
French  oral  and  aural  expression. 

5.  Short  skits  dramatized  scenes  leatuiing  clothing  salesmen  and 
women  buyers. 

Evaluation 

1.  Students  sensed  the  interdejtendence  ol  language  in  the  lact  that 
English  borrows  from  French  and  Fiench,  likewise,  Itoi  iows  Fnglish 
terms. 

2.  Students  realized  how  these  French  terms  add  to  the  einichment  ol 
onr  everyday  English. 

.1.  Students  improved  their  French  pronnnt  itition. 

-I.  They  learned  many  new  expressions  and  emiched  iheii  French 
vocabulary,  as  shown  by  vocabulary  tests. 

a.  \VMrk  was  correlated  between  two  departments. 

6.  Some  students  could  use  this  knotdedge  lor  their  luture  voctition. 

7.  Students  were  able  to  cooperate  in  committee  work;  some  cnii 
tributetl  more  than  others,  according  to  their  interest  or  abiliic. 

8.  The  skits  gave  some  students  the  opportunity  to  write  and  act  the 
parts  they  had  written.  ( Fhey  were  given  in  Fnglish  but  coidd  lie 
given  in  French,  or  both.) 
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Here  is  a list  oi  the  French  terms  used: 

cloche,  tricot,  mouton,  silhouette,  faille,  mousseline,  chiffon,  pique, 
voile,  cravate,  habit,  chajieau,  moire,  boudoir,  chaise-longue,  chic, 
parfum,  eau  de  cologne,  sachet. 

Names  of  famous  dressmakers  and  perfumes  could  be  used. 

A similar  unit  may  be  tried  with  terms  of  diplomacy,  correlating  with 
the  social  studies  department;  or  foods,  correlating  again  with  the  home 
economics  department;  or  with  music,  art,  and  dancing.  These  terms 
coidd  also  provide  a basis  for  an  assembly  program. 

SUGGESTED  READINGS 

"Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,”  The  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  Vol.  31,  No.  145,  March,  1947. 

Barton.  W.  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Lenrnincr  Activities,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1944. 

Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  Bulletin  243,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950. 

Jones,  Arthur  S.,  Grizzell,  E.  D.,  and  Grinstead,  W.  J.,  Principles  of  Unit  Construction, 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 

Morrison.  H.  C.,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1931. 

Overstreet,  H.  A.,  The  Mature  Mind,  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  1949. 

Pond,  Frederick  L.,  ‘‘Achieving  tlie  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,”  The  Bulletin,  National 
Association  of  Secondary -School  Principals,  Vol.  34,  No.  171,  May,  1950. 

SECTION  2 

PROVIDING  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Who  should  study  foreign  languages?  No  student  should  be  prevented  from 
studying  a foreign  language  on  the  sole  basis  of  a low  intelligence  quotient,  or 
of  a low  rating  on  a prognostic  test,  or  of  failure  in  certain  subjects.  The 
student’s  whole  record  should  he  taken  into  consideration  before  determining 
whether  or  not  he  should  begin  foreign  language  study.  Insofar  as  possible, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  individual  differences  inevitably  met  in  the 
average  classroom. 

The  following  suggestions  in  providing  for  individual  differences  are 
offered: 

SUGGESTED  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  GIFTED  CHILD 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  gifted  children  should  be  given  a whole  pro- 
gram. of  enriched  and  slightly  accelerated  studies.  Many  of  these  pupils 
will  be  future  research  scientists,  doctors,  statesmen,  etc.  They  will  need 
to  use  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  first  for  advanced  study  and 
later  for  their  lifework.  They  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
acquire  skill  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  foreign 
tongue  at  an  early  age  "vv'hen  they  are  psychologically  most  receptive.  (See 
“Conversation  Classes”— under  Methodology,  Chapter  II.)  The  mere 
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giving  of  supplementary  tasks  to  the  more  able  pupils  is  an  expedient, 
not  a solution  of  the  problem. 

In  many  schools,  especially  small  ones,  it  may  not  be  possible  or  ad- 
visable, to  segregate  the  gifted  pupils.  These  activities  are  suggested, 
therefore,  for  use  in  mixed  classes  by  subgrouping  or  by  committee 
work.  If,  however,  segregation  is  considered  advisable,  these  same  activi- 
ties may  be  developed  for  the  gifted  pupils  in  separate  class  sections; 

1.  Gifted  pupils  are  seated  in  a part  of  the  room  near  a reference 
shelf  of  dialogues,  plays,  and  readers.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  of  the  reference  material  during  a regular  class. 
While  other  pupils  may  have  additional  drill  or  review  of  pro- 
nunciation, reading,  or  parts  of  grammar,  gifted  pupils  prepare 
reports  to  be  presented  to  the  whole  group  at  some  stated  time. 

2.  A special  aural-oral  laboratory,  sound-proofed  and  glass-enclosed, 
adjacent  to  the  language  classroom,  would  be  an  ideal  place  for 
the  gifted  pupils  to  work  with  records  and  recorders  by  listening, 
repeating,  playing  back,  and  recording. 

3.  In  a classroom  large  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  be  separated  into 
groups,  gifted  pupils  can  be  put  in  charge  of  conversation  groups. 
The  teacher  can  circulate  from  group  to  group  offering  sugges- 
tions as  needed. 

4.  When  facilities  permit,  gifted  pupils  may  leave  a regular  class 
to  go  to  the  library  or  art  room  for  research  on  a special  topic 
or  project.  They  may  have  an  individual  project  or  may  work 
cooperatively.  If  the  number  is  small,  the  teacher  can  easily 
arrange  for  a checkup  with  the  pupils  or  the  checking  may  take 
the  form  of  the  final  report  or  project  presented  to  the  whole 
class. 

5.  Gifted  pupils  may  be  assigned  a series  of  graded  readers.  As 
one  is  read,  the  pupil  takes  the  next  step.  The  teacher  may  make 
up  a set  of  test  questions  or  use  a list  of  vocabulary  words  to  be 
given  as  each  step  is  finished. 

6.  Class  projects  and  committee  work  in  unit  teaching  provide  out- 
lets for  the  energy  and  ability  of  all  types  of  pupils. 

SUGGESTED  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  SLOW  LE.4RNER 

Children  of  lower  than  normal  mental  ability— even  the  feeble- 
minded^—can  study  foreign  language  successfully  and  profitably.  The 
woik,  however,  must  be  paced  to  their  mentality.  I'hey  should  be 
placed  in  segregated  classes  whenever  practicable.  This  will  be  in  their 
interest  and  wdll  preclude  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  pupils  able  to  pro- 


^P.  F.  AngioHllo,  “French  for  the  Feeble-Minded;  an  Experiment.”  Mocicni  Lanquage  Journal, 
XXVI,  1942. 
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teed  at  the  noiiiial  pate.  Every  experienced  teather  knows  that  it  is 
not  entirely  possilile  to  adapt  the  subject-matter  to  the  interests  of  pupils 
of  extremely  varying  mentality  in  the  same  classroom. 

Extreme  variation  xvill  sometimes  be  -unavoidable,  especially  in  smaller 
fonnnunities.  The  teacher  will  then  meet  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
drawing  upon  all  the  resources  of  his  ingenuity.  Such  obvious  devices 
as  individual  reading  assignments  tempered  to  the  pupil’s  present  level 
and  directing  the  easiest  cpiestions  to  the  slower  students,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned. 

The  activities  of  slow'  learners  should  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
aural-oral  work,  w'ith  waiting  reduced  to  a minimum.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  pupils  may  have  a short  attention  span.  Teaching 
should  be  most  vital  and  challenging.  .Songs  and  games  and  other  learn- 
ing activities  regain  llagging  attention  and  participation.  Frequent 
dramatizations  and  manual  activities  in  unit  study,  such  as  poster  w’ork, 
motlel-building,  costume-making  and  other  tlevices,  may  be  employed  to 
make  learning  more  functional  for  them.  The  grow'th  of  the  pupil  as  a 
person  may  be  guided  in  this  manner. 

Of  the  formal  learning  processes,  memorization  may  be  the  one  to 
w'hich  they  will  take  most  readily,  although  their  retention  span  may  be 
less  than  that  of  other  students.  Memorization  of  paradigms,  dialogues, 
etc.,  should  consequently  comprise  part  of  their  activity.  While  the 
teacher  must  make  every  eliort  to  develop  their  insight,  care  must  he 
taken  not  to  confront  them  with  abstract  problems  w'hich  may  prove 
merely  frustrating. 

SECTION  S 

USING  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  IN  TEACHING 

A recent  survey  in  a miciwestern  state'  revealed  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
teachers  had  heen  reared  in  or  near  the  communities  which  they  were  serving  and 
had  received  their  teacher  education  in  nearhy  institutions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  situation  is  very  different  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  teacher  should  consider  it  his  chity  to  see  that  the  community  in 
general  gains  a just  appreciation  of  the  people  whose  language  he  is  teach- 
ing and  recognizes  the  importance  of  maintaining  comymmications  with 
them.  He  should  pursue  a definite  public  relations  program  in  the 
interests  of  the  foreign  language  and  culture  in  question.  He  should 
realize  that  in  so  doing  he  will  be  accomplishing  a campaign  against 
provincialism  and  he  will  be  insuring  for  himself  greater  ellectivencss  in 
the  classroom. 

^ C.  L.  Winters  and  E.  J.  Swenson,  “The  Typica)  Teacher  in  a Typical  Community,*’  School  Re- 
z'iezv,  Vol.  56,  1948,  141-45. 
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The  effectiveness  of  teaching  depends  in  large  part  on  the  altitude 
of  the  learner  toward  his  total  learning  environment.  The  attitude  of 
pupils  is  profoundly  affected,  if  not  determined,  by  that  of  their  parents 
and  associates.  If  language  learning  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  com- 
munity, the  children  will  approach  language  study  with  adequate  motiva- 
tion and  interest.  These  are  vital  factors  in  any  learning  process. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  teacher  needs  to  create  a favorable  conimuniiy  atti- 
tude towards  his  subject,  how  can  he  and  his  pupils  reach  the  public  in  order 
to  achieve  that  purpose?  Many  approaches  are  possible,  and  in  any  com- 
munity there  will  arise  numerous  occasions  which  the  alert  teacher  will  know 
how  to  use.  In  the  brief  space  here  available,  only  a few  suggestive  procedures 
and  devices  can  be  sketched. 

1.  The  teacher  himself  should  have  clearly  and  articulately  in  mind 
the  values  to  be  obtained  from  study  of  the  language  he  is  teaching.  lie 
can  begin  then  in  his  own  classroom  by  thoroughly  impressing  these 
values  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  should  seek  contacts  with  his 
pupils’  parents  and  explain  to  them  what  their  children  can  hope  to 
achieve  in  his  class.  The  opportunity  for  such  contacts  can  be  created 
and  the  benefits  of  the  language  instruction  can  be  demonstrated  con- 
cretely by  the  organization  of  classroom  programs  to  which  parents  are 
invited. 

2.  Through  classroom  programs  to  which  other  classes  are  invited  and 
through  assembly  programs,  he  can  exteiid  ideas  of  foreign  culture  to 
pupils  not  studying  language.  In  some  of  them  the  desire  to  elect  lan- 
guage will  be  instilled. 

3.  Among  his  colleagues  he  will  fmd  allies.  The  part  that  the  geog- 
raphy, history,  art,  and  music  teachers  can  j^lay  in  bringing  attention  to 
the  values  of  a foreign  culture  is  obvious.  But  even  the  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  can  point  to  the  contributions  made  to  our  civiliza- 
tion by  such  men  as  Rene  Descartes,  Jules  Henri  Poincare,  Gottlried 
Von  Leibniz,  Karl  Weierstrass,  Galileo  Galilei,  Blaise  Pascal,  Guglielmo 
Marconi,  Denis  Papin,  Louis  Pasteur,  and  Robert  Koch.  Often  coopera- 
tion will  come  spontaneously  from  other  teachers  but  the  modern  lan- 
guage teacher,  by  suggestions,  can  help  to  insure  such  cooperation. 

4.  Another  invaluable  ally  will  be  found  in  the  town  librarian.  With 
his  help  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  beyond  the  pupils  and  into  the 
community.  The  teacher  and  the  librarian  can  collaborate  to  devise 
and  recommend  to  the  general  public  reading  programs  dealing  with 
foreign  culture;  and  together  they  can  arrange  for  displays  and  exhibits. 
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5.  Tlie  language  teacher  should  do  what  he  can  to  influence  the 
librarian,  and  the  library  board  to  accjuire  reading  matter— books,  re- 
views, newspapers— i)i  the  foreign  Icniguage.  For  ot  what  avail  is  it  to 
to  develop  loreign  language  reading  skill  in  students  if  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  put  that  skill  to  use?  And  where,  at  present,  except  in 
the  larger  urban  and  cultural  centers,  do  former  students  have  access  to 
foreign  language  reading  materials?  If  the  language  teacher  does  not 
request  and  insist  upon  the  acquisition  and  display  of  such  material, 
who  will? 

6.  The  local  museum,  if  there  is  one,  can  be  almost  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  library.  Here  again,  displays  and  exhibitions  featuring 
the  foreign  culture  are  possible.  Privately  owned  pictures  and  objects 
of  foreign  origin  can  frequently  be  obtained  for  museum  exhibitions. 
Loan  collections  for  display  are  obtainable  from  the  cultural  representa- 
tives of  some  foreign  governments  and  from  organizations  like  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French.  Information  concerning 
such  loan  collections  is  provided  in  Chapter  V,  “Supplementary 
Materials.” 

7.  The  teacher  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  interest  local  groups  in 
foreign  language  and  foreign  culture.  Women’s  clubs,  various  youth 
organizations,  parent-teacher  associations,  chamliers  of  commerce,  church 
groups,  fraternal  and  service  organizations  will  be  receptive  to  travel 
talks,  discussions  of  foreign  customs,  lectures  on  national  cooking,  etc. 
Some  groups  may  even  be  interested  in  organizing  foreign  language  con- 
versation classes. 

Local  nationality  groiqjs  and  societies  with  foreign  connections  such  as 
the  Alliance  Francaise,  Pan-American  Society,  Sons  of  Italy,  Saenger- 
bunds,  Maennerchors,  and  Turnvereins  will  readily  cooperate  with  the 
teacher  and  wjith  pupils  in  arousing  interest  in  the  respective  languages 
and  cultures  which  they  represent. 

8.  Sometimes  it  ivill  be  possible  to  prevail  upon  luar  brides  to  appear 
before  classes  and  groups  to  tell  about  their  native  countries. 

9.  Local  history  may  be  exploited  to  arouse  pupil  and  community 
interest  in  the  contributions  made  to  its  dexielopment  by  groups  of  foreign 
origim—e.g.,  French  Fluguenots,  German  settlers,  Italian  immigrants. 
Frequently  it  will  be  found  that  members  of  these  groups  furnish  out- 
standing community  leadership.  Local  place  names  may  also  be  of 
foreign  origin,  a fact  which  when  pointed  out  can  serve  to  quicken 
interest  in  loreign  language. 
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10.  The  rmniagey  of  the  })ioviug  picture  theatre  way  he  persuaded  to 
bring  to  town  outstanding  foreign  motion  pictures. 

11.  Music  groups  should  be  urged  to  stage  recitals  of  national  music. 
Dancing  schools  similarly  can  be  induced  to  present  programs  leattiring 
national  dances.  Incidentally,  the  French  origin  ol  manv  ballet  and 
scjuare  dancing  terms  cotdd  be  pointed  otit. 

12.  State  and  national  holidays,  special  observances,  and  commemora- 
tive events  all  furnish  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  direct  attention  to 
the  language  he  is  teaching.  Pennsylvania  Week,  Pan-American  Day, 
Columbus  Day,  Foreign  iTinguage  \Veek,  the  Cioethe  Bicentennial,  and 
Balzac  Centennial  are  but  a lew  of  the  occasions  oflering  points  of  de- 
parture for  innumerable  projects.  In  connection  with  special  observances, 
for  example,  stores  can  lie  induced  to  leature  foreign  goods  or  to  s|)onsor 
cultural  displays. 

13.  Foreign  relief  projects  can  also  serve  to  direct  pupil  and  com- 
munity interest  towards  foreign  language  and  culture.  The  sending  ol 
CARE  packages,  church  foreign  relief  activities,  the  Friendship  and 
Thank  You  Trains,  Tide  ol  Toys,  have  all  resulted  in  increased  inteiest. 

I . 14.  In  every  community  people  receive  letters  from  abroad  which  they 
1 cannot  read.  7'hey  will  olten  call  tipon  the  foreign  language  teacher  for 
I help.  The  German  students  ol  one  high  school  announced  publicly  that 
I they  wotdd  translate  letters  received  from  Germany,  and  the  pidilic 
showed  by  its  response  that  this  oHer  of  service  tvas  appreciated. 

15.  The  most  potent  forces  in  any  public  relations  program  are  the 
\ newspaper  and  radio.  The  eflectiveness  of  all  the  acticities  mentioned 
I above  will  depend  largely  on  the  amotint  of  publicity  they  receive.  In 
j all  his  enterprises  the  teacher  shotdd  never  neglect  securing  maximum 
' cooperation  of  press  and  radio.  Fie  will  lind  newspaper  editors  most 
receptive  to  any  matter  with  local  emphasis  and  to  items  containing  the 
' names  of  local  persons,  including  students.  Radio  and  television  stations 
will  cooperate  not  only  by  announcing  displays,  events,  and  activities, 
but  also  by  broadcasting  programs  devised  by  loreign  langtiage  classes 
and  clubs. 

SUGGESTED  READING 

; 1.  Unit  on  assimilation  of  foreign  words  in  Chapter  III.  page  104. 

1 2.  X'alnalrle  information  on  comnuinitv  background,  histor\.  etc.,  mav  l>e  found  hv  con- 
sulting IVriliiigs  on  Penn.sylvania  History,  a BibliogriilUiy,  I’ennsylvania  llistoiical 
and  Museum  Commission.  Harrisiturg,  I’a..  1946. 
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SECTION  4 

COOPERATING  WITH  TEACHERS  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

The  need  to  correlate  is  a constant  concern.  By  this  means  the  mate- 
rial which  is  taught  becomes  meaningful.  The  pupil  must  have  practice 
in  associating  and  applying  in  his  home  life,  in  his  life  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  nation,  the  knowledge  learned  in  school.  He  must 
have  practice  in  connecting  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  gained  in  one 
class  with  those  which  he  meets  in  others.  By  means  of  work  planned 
cooperatively  in  units,  there  may  be  both  interdepartmental  correlation 
and  community  correlation. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  correlation  can  he  overdone  and 
so  defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  is  not  always  planned.  The  best  correlation 
may  come  spontaneously.  Good  teachers  have  always  been  alert  to  seize 
appropriate  opportunities  for  showing  the  relationships  of  their  subject 
to  other  fields  and  its  applications  to  life  situations.  Making  a fetish  of 
correlation,  as  may  be  done,  can  lead  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
Sight  of  the  primary  aims  of  education  should  not  be  lost.  Too  frequent 
and  too  lengthy  digressions  should  be  avoided. 

Certain  subject  fields— English,  social  studies,  geography,  music— offer 
obvious  and  numerous  opportunities  for  correlation  with  foreign  lan- 
guages. Other  fields,  such  as  mathematics,  physical  education,  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  will  offer  fewer  occasions  but  should  not  on  that  account 
be  neglected.  In  the  summary  which  follows,  only  a few  possibilities  can 
be  sketched.  In  practice  a multitude  of  opportunities  for  correlation  will 
arise  in  every  classroom  every  day.  The  teacher  must  be  ready  to  grasp 
and  develop  the  most  promising  ones. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Modern  foreign  languages  and  social  studies  can  be  linked  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

1.  Comparison  of  American  “Declaration  of  Independence”  with 
the  French  “Droits  de  I’Homme.”  There  is  a good  set  of  French 
recordings  by  Charles  Boyer  (Decca)  on  this  theme. 

2.  A trip  to  the  United  Nations  sessions  can  be  the  joint  project 
of  social  studies  and  foreign  language  classes.  Printed  bulletins 
brought  back  from  the  meetings  can  be  the  nucleus  for  reports 
in  both  groups. 

3.  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  students  can  gather  in- 
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formation  on  current  events  from  foreign  language  publications 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  social  studies  classes. 

4.  French  classes  can  draw  up  a list  of  diplomatic  terms  in  govern- 
ment and  explain  them  to  the  social  studies  classes. 

Examples:  liaison,  attache,  regime,  communique,  coup  d’etat. 


ENGLISH 

Bonds  between  modern  foreign  languages  and  English  can  he  estab- 
lished by: 


1.  Presenting  lists  of  foreign  language  loan-words  currently  used  in 
English.  Comparative  charts  are  excellent  to  illustrate  these 
borrowings.  Here  are  some  examples: 


Italian 
piano 
studio 
a rivederci 
spaghetti 
allegro 
soprano 


Spanish 

manana 

adios 

tamale 

hacienda 

adobe 

buenos  dias 


French 
coup  d’etat 
adieu 
au  revoir 
crepes  Suzette 
camouflage 
bon  voyage 


German 
Sauerkraut 
auf  Wiedersehen 
Frankfurter 
Liederkranz 
tVanderlust 
tVbinderkind 


2.  The  study  of  English  literature  will  naturally  entail  considera- 
tion of  influences  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  upon 
English  writers  and  movements.  Influences  from  France,  for  ex- 
ample, are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson; 
from  Germany  in  Carlyle;  from  Italy  in  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Browning;  from  Spain  in  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Byron. 
Some  writers,  Blanco  White,  for  instance,  belong  to  foreign  litera- 
ture as  well  as  to  English. 


3.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  of  American 
literature— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
George  Ticknor,  Irving  Babbitt— were  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages indicates  the  opportunity  for  correlation  between  the  field 
of  literature  and  modern  foreign  languages. 

4.  Translation  and  adaptation  of  foreign  poems  can  be  used  as 
exercises  in  teaching  English  metrics.  (Consult  bibliography  for 
suggested  reading.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Among  the  means  of  correlation  between  geography  and  tnodern 
foreign  language  classes,  the  following  are  suggested: 

1.  Illustrated  foreign  publications,  maps,  travel  folders,  posters,  and 
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magazines  can  be  used  in  the  geography  and  language  depart- 
ments. Legends  and  captions  ol  pictures  can  be  translated. 

2.  Assignments  in  loreign  atlases,  almanacs,  and  yearbooks  can  be 
made.  Students  can  be  given  projects  such  as  the  construction  of 
graphs  showing  the  extent  in  kilometers  of  the  inland  waterways 
of  each  country. 

3.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are  place  names  of  foreign 
origin.  The  derivation  of  such  words  can  be  studied. 

4.  There  can  be  joint  meetings  of  geography  clubs  and  foreign  lan- 
guage clubs  for  discussion  of  topics  interesting  to  both. 

5.  Joint  assembly  programs  on  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  foreign  language  ))lays  with  proper  settings,  are  a few  of  the 
possibilities  along  this  line.  (Consult  bibliography  for  suggested 
readings.) 

1/f/.S7C  ^I\I)  ART 

Music  ay  art  of  a cerium  period,  musical  or  artistic  movements,  musi- 
cians or  artists,  can  become  subjects  of  study  and  activity  for  students  of 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Spauish-American , and  Italian.  Records  can  be 
played  and  vocal  or  instrumental  music  presented. 

SCIEStCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Study  of  the  metric  system  offers  a basis  of  correlation  between  foreign 
language  and  these  subjects.  The  contributions  of  foreign  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  in  their  respective  fields  furnish  rich  ground  for 
exploration.  See  Section  3,  this  chapter.  Using  Community  Resources  in 
'Leaching.  (Consult  bililiography  for  suggested  readings.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Cooperation  is  possible  here  in  the  teaching  of  national  dances.  (Con- 
sidt  bibliography  on  general  information  at  end  of  manual.) 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

Social  and  business  letter  uniting  .should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
advanced  courses  in  foreign  languages  and  should  correlate  with  the 
commercial  classes.  The  school  can  perform  a real  community  service 
by  ollering  help  in  translating  and  writing  business  and  social  letters. 
(Consult  biljliography  for  suggested  readings.) 
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PRACTICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

The  presoit  interest  in  native  crafts  and  ceramics  is  a good  opportunity 
to  integrate  the  work  of  these  departments  udth  the  language.  Imports 
from  Spain,  Latin  America,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  cotmtries, 
France,  FAench  Canada,  and  Switzerland  jjrovide  examples— pottery  from 
Mexico,  Onimper,  Sweden,  Spain,  Italy;  weavini>s  from  Mexico,  South 
America,  Norway,  Sweden;  wood  carvings  from  Canada,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  etc. 

F'ashion  terms  from  French  stipply  a good  basis  lor  cooperation  be- 
tween the  French  classes  and  classes  of  design  and  dressmaking.  Ex[)res- 
sions  like  applicpie,  redingote,  voile,  motisseline,  cloche,  chapeau,  cravatc, 
tricot,  pique,  chiffon,  can  become  a matter  of  study  for  French  sttidents 
who  take  the  project  to  the  design  classes.  Costumes  made  by  the  practical 
arts  classes  for  foreign  language  festivals  and  programs,  and  dinners  pre- 
pared by  foreign  language  and  practical  arts  classes  can  serve  as  motiva- 
tion for  both  groups. 

Expressions  pertaining  to  Erench  cookery  can  likewise  be  correlated 
with  the  work  in  FAench  in  the  case  of  classes  sttidying  foods  and  cookery. 
Some  terms  are;  cuisine,  table  d’hote,  a la  carte,  roux,  a la  mode,  fricassee, 
saute,  parfait,  frappe,  motisse,  maitre  d’hotel,  etc. 
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Other  cooperative  tvork  betrveen  trvo  or  more  teachers  may  readilv  be 
planned.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  unit: 

iLLL  S i RAi  i\'E  rxrr  2 
PLANNING  A FRENCH  DINNER 

A Unit  on  Correlation  Bettveen  Departments  of  French,  Home  Economics. 

and  Art 

Situation 

Members  of  the  elementary  French  class,  after  studying  vocabulary  tor 
foods,  and  for  dishes  and  implements  used  in  eating,  decide  that  they 
wish  to  have  a French  dinner. 

Problem 

It  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  their  own  meal  because  the  town  has 
no  large  restaurant. 

Teacher’s  Objectives 

1.  To  encourage  the  use  of  the  French  language  outside  the  classroom 

2.  To  increase  vocabulary 

3.  To  show  hotv  many  words  and  expressions  the  English  language  has 
adopted  from  the  French 

4.  To  increase  interest  in  the  study  of  French  through  using  the 
language  socially 

.5.  To  teach  courtesy 
6.  To  teach  good  selection 

Student’s  Objectives 

1.  To  use  the  French  language 

2.  To  learn  to  read  menus  written  in  Frencli 

3.  To  enjoy  a social  time  and  “different"  food 

Procedure 

The  Home  Economics  instructor  is  consulted  concerning  the  use  of  the 
foods  laboratory  and  her  willingness  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  tlie 
dishes.  The  class  is  divided  into  committees,  with  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  procure  a French  cook  book 

2.  To  ask  the  Art  Department  to  help  design  the  menu,  favors,  and 
place  cards 

3.  To  prepare  the  food 

4.  To  write  the  invitations  in  French 

5.  To  select  hosts  and  hostesses  for  the  meal 

6.  To  choose  musical  recordings  suitable  as  backgrouiu!  uiiisit 
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Outco?nes 

I.  An  expanded  vocabulary— frequently  used  terms,  such  as: 


a la  carte 
maitre  d’hotel 
bouillon 
consomme 
hors-d’oeuvres 
lyonnaise 
au  gratin 
saute 

hollandaise 
souffle 
croquette 
en  casserole 
filet  mignon 
filet  de  sole 


canape 

crepes  Suzette 

meringue 

charlotte  russe 

demi-tasse 

piece  de  resistance 

entree 

bisque 

julienne 

au  jus 

petit  four 

pate  de  foie  gras 

aux  croutons 

puree 


2.  Increased  social  adjustment  through  the  ability  to  understand 
menus  presented  in  the  larger  hotels  and  restaurants 

3.  Correlation  between  departments 

4.  Habits  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation  acquired  through  work- 
ing together  in  small  groups 

5.  Realization  of  interdependence  of  nations  through  the  realization 
of  the  number  of  French  words  and  expressions  used  regularly  in 
our  cookbooks  and  menus 

6.  A practical  opportunity  to  use  the  French  language 

7.  A respect  for  other  nations  and  appreciation  of  their  contribution: 
to  civilization 

8.  Motivated  interest 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  3 

ADOPTING  A FRENCH  SCHOOL 

A Unit  in  Correlation  of  Activities  between  Departments  (Art  Department  and 

French  Department) 

Situation 

The  art  students,  after  a class  discussion  on  the  unesco  World  Exchange 

movement,  decide  to  ask  the  French  students  to  join  them  in  adopting 

a lycee  in  some  small  city  or  town  in  France. 

Activities 

1.  Making  an  artistic  album  or  booklet  which  will  picture  the  everyday 
life  of  the  high  school  student  in  the  United  States 

2.  Procuring  the  necessary  art  materials  to  send  to  the  adopted  lycee 
so  that  the  students  there  may  make  a similar  album  or  booklet  to 
send  back 

The  Teacher’s  Objectives 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  real  life  situations  of  a foreign  people 

2.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  principle  “give  and  take” 

3.  To  give  impetus  to  creative  and  artistic  design,  using  one’s  environ- 
ment as  subject  matter 

4.  To  give  impetus  to  the  practical  use  of  the  French  language 

5.  To  inspire  young  people  to  work  in  groups  and  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities cooperatively 

The  Students’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  about  the  French  lycee— how  it  differs  from  the  United 
States  high  school 

2.  To  learn  about  the  daily  activities  of  French  students  of  the  same 
school  level 

3.  To  design  and  draw  or  paint  something  from  life 

4.  To  make  practical  use  of  the  French  language 

Procedure 

1.  An  over-all  or  steering  committee  composed  of  the  art  and  French 
teachers  and  three  students  from  each  department  discuss,  plan, 
and  outline  divisions  of  work  to  be  done 

2.  The  combined  group  of  art  and  French  students  are  divided  into 
committees,  according  to  interest  and  special  ability,  wherever 
possible 
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3.  Committees  for  the  following  activities; 

a.  To  consult  with  the  American  funior  Red  Cross  in  Washington, 
I).  C.,  tor  Ijackground  materials  and  the  suggestion  of  a lycee 
to  adopt 

I).  To  establish  contacts  with  unesco  in  Paris  (Division  of  Arts 
and  Letters— Art  Education)  for  further  suggestions  and  in- 
structions for  sending  the  album  and  the  supplies 

c.  I'o  decitle  the  size,  kind,  ami  quality  of  the  album 

d.  To  write  to  art  supj^ly  manulacturers  for  whofesale  prices  and 
jrrobable  gifts 

e.  Eo  plan  and  distribute  assignments  covering  the  activities 
typical  of  the  Efnited  States  high  school  student 

I’here  can  and  should  be  some  twelve  committees  to  carry  out  to  its 
completion  the  activities  necessary  for  this  unit. 

Outcomes 

1 . Departmental  cooperation 

2.  Habits  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation,  aetjuired  through  work- 
ing in  small  groiq^s 

3.  Respect  for  other  nations  and  an  appreciation  of  their  daily  habits 
and  customs 

4.  Desire  for  closer  international  relations  and  for  better  understand- 
ing between  peoples 

5.  Progress  in  the  practical  use  of  skills  in  the  process  of  development 
(3.  A feeling  of  “belonging”  to  the  world  community  through  partici- 
pation in  an  international  movement 
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SECTION  5 

DEVELOPING  MODERN  lANGUAGE  EDUGATION 

The  foregoing  sections  indieate  that  a cooperative  program  to  make  modern 
language  education  more  effective  must,  first,  find  out  what  pupils  need  to 
know  in  order  to  do  better  what  they  are  now  doing  and  what  they  will  probably 
«lo  later;  second,  recommend  the  best  way  to  teach  the  most  functional  skills  and 
behaviors.  Such  a program  must  represent  an  integration  of:  (1)  pupil  needs, 
(2)  social  values,  (3)  skill  in  using  foreign  languages,  (4)  functional  learn- 
ing activities,  and  (5)  means  of  comprehensive  evaluation.  We  cannot  under- 
emphasize any  single  segment.  The  problems  and  time  which  are  involved 
in  onr  planning  require  the  best  that  modern  research  and  cooperation  can 
provide. 

While  secondary  schools  have  always  achieved  results  of  great  signifi- 
cance, there  is  room  for  much  improvement.  Our  society  has  been 
undergoing  such  rapid  change  that  it  is  difficult  for  schools  and  modern 
langtiagc  departments  to  adapt  their  programs  fast  enough  to  provide 
the  education-lor-doing  that  is  neetled.  lu  atldition,  we  have  been  dis- 
covei  ing  much  about  what  learning  is  and  how  it  can  best  be  guided. 

We  have  evolved  .several  liasic  points  of  view  which  promote  more 
effective  learning.  These  results  of  a half  century  of  progress  are  gen- 
erally accepted:  (1)  in  modern  textbooks  on  educational  psychology, ^ 

(2)  in  books  on  teaching  methods,-  (3)  in  the  1950  edition  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Gooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,-'’’  and  (4)  in  rcjrorts  of  State  and  National  committees.*^  These 
sources  present  points  of  view  and  problems  on  which  each  of  us  for 
himself  may  make  decisions,  develoji  plans,  and  try  procedures.  These 
are  the  local  jioints  of  etirrietdum  improvement. 

Are  the  prestige  and  co))sensus  of  these  sources  significant?  Do  they 
represent  the  development  that  conies  from  research  and  growth  in  any 
profession?  Do  these  sources  indicate  the  “unity  out  of  diversity”  which 
we  need  in  order  to  go  forward  together?  Has  there  been  evolved  “a 
scientifically  derived  philosophy  of  education”?  Is  a gradual  achievement 
of  these  expressed  points  of  view  possible? 

Many  of  us  are  adapting  our  work  to  these  points  of  view.  Others  art 
tlissatisfied  with  present  results  and  are  looking  for  more  valid  currictdimi 
jiractices.  Curriculum  improvement  programs  have  been  financially  sup 
jiorted  anti  organized  in  nearly  every  state  anti  city  so  that  the  behavior; 
of  gootl  citizenship  and  scholarship  may  be  better  tleveloped  anti  so  tha 

1 Arthur  1.  Gates,  and  others,  Educational  PsycJw!o(/y.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  194^ 

-Learning  and  Instruction.  Forty-ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu 
cation,  Chicago,  Ilk,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 

‘^Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  195C 

^ See  yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  and  The  Modern  Laiujuag 
Journal. 
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public  ruiuls  lor  education  may  l)c  spent  inoi  e c ilea  ti\ ely . In  I'ennsyl 
vania,  in  addition  to  the  State  Ciuriadum  linpi ovement  Program,  loin 
school  study  councils  and  twelve  annual  principals'  workshops  have  been 
organized  to  stinuilate  the  changes  which  are  represented.  Hundreds  ol 
local  lactdty  programs  are  locused  toward  the  tlevelopment  ol  programs 
ol  dynamic  edtication. 

Some  of  these  points  ol  view  are  listed  below  in  oriler  that  tlie  user 
ol  this  bulletin  may  consider  them  and  may  inuleistaiKl  some  ol  tlte 
bases  for  stiggestions  which  are  made  in  piograms  ol  ctniiculum  im- 
provement and  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

OBJECTIVES  IM  TERMS  OF  GROW  TH  II\  W HAT  THE  LEARMER  DOES 

Learning  is  a change  of  behavior — thinking,  feeling,  and  acting — which  is 
produced  by  w'hat  the  learner  does.‘  There  is  a difference  between  teaching  for 
knowing  and  teaching  for  doing.  The  dual  problem  of  helping  youth  to  mature 
and  to  acquire  desirable  cultural  behaviors,  including  skills  in  the  use  of 
languages,  is  broader  than  has  long  been  assumed. 

Teaching  for  ctiltural  behaviors  involves  the  primiples  tliat— 

1.  Objectives  are  best  expressetl  as  tlesirablc  changes  in  what  tlie 
learner  actually  does.  The  Ten  Imperative  Needs  ol  ^'outh  are 
behavioral  tasks. 

2.  Desirable  changes  in  what  the  learner  does  do  not  ileveloj)  auto- 
matically as  by-products  ol  the  teaching  ol  stibjet  t matter. 

11.  Each  type  ol  behavior,  including  skills  in  the  use  ol  languages, 
reqtiircs  direct  provision  lor  its  practiie  in  attive  leai  ning  situa- 
tions and  in  types  ol  evaluation. 

•1.  Essential  values  in  etlueation  lie  in  teaching  the  understanding 
of  functional  stibject  matter  skills  and  concepts  and  pro\iding 
practice  in  the  application  ol  them  to  everyday  life  in  sdiool  and 
in  the  learner’s  environment. 

The  teaching  and  the  testing  of  subject  matter  data  alone  have  been  found  to 
have  little  effect  on  genuine  learning.  Teaching  that  changes  what  the  learner 
does — how  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts — achieves  the  purposes  of  both  life 
adjustment  and  precollege  education.  Genuine  education  creates  growth  in 
the  learner  as  a whole — his  intellect,  his  attitudes,  his  activities.  .4  good  learn- 
ing situation  leads  him  to  develop — through  practice — in  all  of  these  types  of 
behavior. 

The  following  considerations  are  tlerivetl  liom  this  lundamenial 
agreement: 

1.  Pupils  Learn  Best  What  They  Xeed  to  Know  Most 

Interests  are  a fusion  ol  the  needs  and  tensions  wliich  pujiils  leel. 
There  is  meaning  as  well  as  a challenge  when  teaching  is  lociised  on 
the  tasks  which  people  lace.  T here  is  hunger  lor  this  kind  ol  learning; 


‘ Lcarnimj  and  Instruction.  See  fuotnute  2,  page  38. 
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these  needs  are  the  motivators  of  study  and  learning.  The  Imperative 
Needs  of  Youth  (See  Page  6,  this  Chapter)  provide  a comprehensive 
pattern. 

2.  Pupils  Learn  Best  What  They  Do 

There  is  a distinction  bemeen  the  memorized  learning  of  inert  ideas 
and  the  cultural  behaviors  and  transfer  values  which  are  developed 
through  meaningful  learning  activities.  Learning-by-doing  activities, 
which  are  meaningful  to  the  learner  in  terms  of  his  life  and  needs,  create 
intense  participation  and  retained  learning.  The  pupil  learns  and  re- 
members what  he  uses  and  needs  to  know. 

Learning  situations  are  meaningful  to  the  learner  to  the  extent  that 
they  are— for  him— lifelike  and  worth  while.  Meaningful  units,  problems, 
and  projects  challenge  the  will  to  learn  and  release  energy  more  than 
extrinsic  awards  or  coercion.  Discipline  is  best  when  it  is  inherent  in 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  learning. 

Without  the  participation  of  the  learner  in  many  types  of  learning 
activities,  there  is  excessive  memorized  learning.  Daily  assign-study- 
recite-quiz  procedures  encourage  temporary  verbal  mastery.  Desirable 
cultural  behaviors,  including  skills  in  using  languages,  are  developed  by 
practicing  them.  Learning  for  doing  involves  much  doing  in  the  learning. 

3.  Pupils  Learn  Best  What  They  Find  Out  for  Temselves 

The  wise  teacher  is  seldom  a giver  of  knowledge;  he  is  a guide  to 
knowledge.  He  seeks  always  to  promote  types  of  inductive  learning. 
Such  teachers  lead  pupils  to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  Then  pupils 
find  and  master  knowledge  in  a functional  setting.  It  is  the  daily  tasks 
and  problems  that  measure  out  strength.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  an 
instrument  for  better  living  here  and  now.  In  this  process,  as  need 
arises,  drill  has  an  essential  place. 

Learning  activities  of  a problem-solving  unit  type  are  especially  pro- 
ductive of  the  critical  thinking  and  of  the  functional  use  of  language, 
both  of  which  are  needed  continually  in  school  and  in  life.  Problem- 
solving behaviors  are  developed  through  learning  activities  in  which 
they  are  practiced.  The  phrasing  of  unit  titles  as  questions  challenges 
pupil  activity. 

5.  Planning 

Teacher  preplanning  and  pupil- teacher  planning  are  both  essential 
for  well-motivated  class  activities.^  Pupil  participation  in  planning  de- 


Evaluative  Criteria.  See  footnote  3,  page  38. 
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\elops  pupil  concerns  and  efforts  Iteyond  the  shallow  ones  of  getting  a 
mark  to  please  the  teacher  and  to  add  more  credits.  Pupils  need  practice 
in  democratic  planning  and  in  evaluating. 

6.  Successful  Teaching 

I Learning  has  been  defined  as  the  behavior  changes— thinking,  feeling, 
I and  acting— which  result  from  what  the  learner  does.  Education  should 
i make  a pupil  change  his  mind,  change  his  words,  and  change  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  going.  Successful  teaching,  then,  involves  setting  the 
stage— with  j^roblems,  learning  activities,  and  subject  matter— that  will 
assure  pupil  reaction,  practice,  and  attainment  of  the  desired  behavior 
changes,  including  skill  in  using  languages. 

SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 

The  above  statements  cover  much  research  and  careful  thinking  by 
many  people.  Coming  as  they  do  from  well-recognized  sources,  they  may 
be  helpful  in  solving  many  problems  of  curriculum  improvement.  A 
great  deal  of  our  teaching  is  not  very  successful  in  terms  of  pupil  mastery 
of  desirable  behaviors.  Suggestions  from  such  authoritative  sources  may 
point  the  way  to  better  results  through  more  meaningful  and  varied  pupil 
learning  activities.  The  suggestions  become  more  clear  as  they  are 
illustrated  in  practice.  To  provide  ideas  for  the  gradual  curriculum  im- 
provement and  creative  teaching  which  are  necessary  to  carry  them  out, 
and  to  give  examples  of  some  of  them  in  operation— these  are  the  pur- 
I poses  of  this  cooperative  publication. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  study  of  principles  does  not  by  itself  result 
in  curriculum  improvement.  It  is  best  to  start  with  one  or  more  specific 
individual  or  group  problems  that  present  challenges  and  merit  action.  How- 
ever, attacking  problems  without  reference  to  basic  principles  does  not  often 
result  in  improvement.  A two-way  procedure  from  problems  to  principles  and 
back  again  may  be  found  more  effective. 

There  are  not,  many  general  points  of  view  concerning  education.  Out 
i of  the  many  investigations,  experiments,  and  reports  of  general  practice 
there  should  develop  for  each  of  us  sound  principles  for  preparing  young 
people  for  life.  Satisfaction  lies  only  in  continuous  adaptation. 

TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Modification  of  practices  in  teacher  selection  will  do  much  to  insure  attain- 
ment of  the  very  real  functional  values  which  lie  in  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. Recourse  to  undesirable  expediencies  is  often  unavoidable.  But,  for  the 
adequate  development  of  their  rich  potentialities,  languages  demand  that  the 
teacher  have  both  full  mastery  of  his  subject  matter  and  specific  practice  in 
the  techniques  of  its  presentation. 
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\Vlien  a teacher  rvhose  inajoi  interest  lies  in  an  unrelated  field  and 
who  barely  meets  the  meager  certification  recjiiirements  is  assigned  lan- 
guage classes,  satislactory  results  are  hardly  to  be  expected. 

\\’hen  it  is  necessary  to  recjuire  a teacher  to  carry  two  or  more  subjects, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  a teacher  educated  in  languages 
is  likely  to  do  an  acceptable  job  ol  teaching  English  or  social  studies, 
the  same  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  of  a physical  education  or  in- 
tlustrial  arts  instructor  assigned  to  teaching  languages.  The  proper  educa- 
tion of  modern  language  teachers  includes  a solid  background  in  English 
and  the  social  studies,  but  to  find  teachers  of  other  subjects  who  have 
had  sufficient  abilities  in  language  to  insure  its  successfid  teaching  is 
difficult. 

Of  the  many  institutions  which  prepare  language  teachers,  some  arc 
much  better  etjuipjjed  to  turn  out  a satisfactory  product  than  others; 
Ehe  administrator  faced  with  the  problem  of  engaging  a language 
teacher  is  urged  to  make  some  eilort  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the 
language  departments  which  have  taught  the  candidates  under  con- 
sideration. 

I'he  transcripts  of  the  candidates  should  be  considered  to  make  sure 
that  their  jireparation  is  properly  balanced  and  includes  the  basic  courses 
indispensable  to  successful  language  teaching.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a 
tendency  in  many  institutions  to  weight  the  jrrogram  too  heavily  with 
literature  courses  and  to  neglect  the  jrractical  language  work  which  the 
future  teacher  needs  most.  In  some  cases  the  preparation  of  a candidate 
will  be  found  to  reflect  the  particular  academic  interests  of  his  college 
professors  rather  than  the  student's  needs  for  his  future  tasks. 

The  basic  indispensable  fields  in  which  the  future  language  teacher 
should  have  had  preparation  are  these: 

1.  Adolescent  Groiuth  and  Dex>elopnient:  d'he  object  of  the  teaching 
(the  pupil)  has  as  much  or  even  more  imjrortance  than  the 
subject. 

2.  Practical  Phonetics:  The  teacher  needs  not  only  to  perfect  his 
own  pronunciation,  but  also  to  diagnose  and  remedy  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  pupils. 

3.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation:  Oral  and  written 

mastery  of  the  language  is  obviously  essential. 

4.  Civilization : The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
historical,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
people  whose  language  he  is  to  teach. 
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5.  Historical  Gramimiy:  Complete  imderstantlin»  ol  tlie  language 
can  best  be  inrthered  by  accjuaintaiue  with  its  evolution  and 
structured 

6.  Literature:  Wdule  a preparation  consisting  soleb  oi  ()\envhelni 
ingly  ol  literature  cotirses  is  undesirable,  the  teacher  ne\erthelcss 
needs  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  literature  ol  the 
country  whose  language  he  is  teaching.  He  should,  consecjuently, 
take  as  much  work  in  this  field  as  is  possible,  d he  sttidy  ol  litera- 
ttire  should  include  a survey  course,  to  come  prelerably  in  the 
I'ourth  year  ol  college  (certainly  not  earlier  than  the  third  year)  , 
to  give  a unified  picture  ol  the  whole  scope  ol  the  country's 
literature,  including  that  ol  interest  to  teen-agers. 

7.  Methodology:  Language  teaching  rccpnies  the  development  ol 
special  skills  and  the  knowledge  ol  special  technicpies.  It  is  as 
important  that  the  language  teacher  receive  extensive  ])iactice  in 
methodology  as  it  is  that  the  elementarv  teachei  receive  practice 
in  the  technicpies  of  teaching  reading. 

The  opportunity  to  come  into  prsthand  contact  ivith  nalix>e  speakers 
in  their  own  environnient  is  of  parainoiint  ini portance  in  the  education 
of  the  language  teacher.  Travel  and  study  abroad  ought  to  be  considered 
indispensable,  but  may  not  always  be  practicable.  In  the  latter  case  the 
teacher  candidate  should  attend  at  least  one  ol  the  speciali/ed  language 
summer  sessions,  such  as  those  ollered  bv  Midcllebury  College,  ^Vestcru 
Reserve  University,  Mills  College,  Laval  University,  Lhe  Pennsvlvania 
.State  College,  and  the  University  ol  AVhsconsin. 

Suggested  Reading: 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  “What  Constitutes  a tVell-  I r.iineci  Modern  I,.mt>'uage  I eachcr.'  ’ 
The  Modern  Lauguao^e  Journal.  XW  (Januarv  Hill)  29;i-S0r>. 

I’urin,  Ci.  M.,  The  Trai)iing  of  Teachers  of  the  Modern  foreign  Languages.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Com|)anv.  1930. 

Robson,  Fi.  H.  A..  How  Shall  We  Train  the  Teacher  of  Modern  [juiguagesf  Cam- 
bridge, England,  W.  Helter  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1929. 

CONTINUED  GROWTH  IN  TE.4CHING 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  deviate  from  the  textbook  without  fietlina:  lost; 
how  to  introduce  and  teach  a unit;  how  to  plan  with  pupils  . . . 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  change  the  morale  and  hehavioi'  of  groups,  how 
to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics;  how  to  help  groups  reach  decisions 
and  evaluate  their  own  work;  how  to  relate  activity  to  the  prohlems,  concerns, 
and  tensions  of  pupils;  how  to  work  with  a small  gi'oup  in  a classroom  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keep  other  pupils  profitably  busy. 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources;  how  to  find 
people  who  know  the  answers  to  our  prohlems  and  how  to  get  their  help;  how 

r By  “historical  grammar"  we  do  not  mean  the  traditional  phonolo,:.;}'  and  morpholog\'  cour.se  de- 
signed for  siiecialists  in  philology,  but  a course  intended  to  give  the  nonspecialist  a better  umh  r- 
standing  of  the  current  language.  Such  a course  would  subordinate  phonology  and  morphology  to 
syntax,  word-formation,  and  semantics. 
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to  build  units  on  problems  not  found  in  textbooks;  how  to  provide  school 
experiences  that  will  help  pupils  toward  maturity.”  ^ 

These  were  the  grouped  replies  o£  three  hundred  classroom  teachers 
to  an  inquiry  on  what  help  they  wanted  most. 

Similar  problems  are  faced  by  many  of  us.  They  have  been  created  by 
the  impact  of  modern  research  upon  a partially  defective  educational 
process.  Statistics  which  reveal  startling  personal  and  social  shortages 
have  made  their  solution  a matter  of  deep  concern.  Their  consideration 
by  school  faculties  and  individual  teachers  is  challenged  in  this  bulletin. 
For  their  solution,  experimentation  must  move  into  the  classroom. 

Reports  in  the  literature  on  modern  language  teaching— and  in  prepa- 
ration of  this  bulletin— indicate  how  some  of  us  are  solving  problems 
which  are  presented.  The  results  mentioned  are  factors  of  the  situation 
which  produced  them— the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the  school,  and  the  equip- 
ment. They  provide  stimulation  and  suggestions.  Bulletins  and  reports 
are  of  signipcance  not  in  what  they  do  for  us,  but  m what  they  get  us 
to  do  for  ourselves.  Each  of  us  may  through  trial  and  self-discovery 
reconstruct  the  experiences  of  others  in  his  own  classroom.  Then  prob- 
lems may  be  solved. 

Since  first  attempts  may  not  achieve  full  success,  patience  is  needed.  As 
in  any  kind  of  problem-solving — learning-by-doing,  particularly  learning-by- 
trying,  is  the  best  approach.  Few  experiments  in  education  end  in  failure. 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  zeal,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  experimenter  himself  contributes,  result  in  better  total  development  of 
students  no  matter  what  results  may  be  measured. 

Some  directions  for  solving  problems  concerning  the  improvement  of 
individual  teaching  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  self-rating  chart: 

^ Vernon  L.  Replogle,  “What  Help  Do  Teachers  Want?’*  Educational  Leadership,  Volume  VII, 
Number  7,  April,  1950. 
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A TEACHER’S  SELF-RATING  CHART 


1.  Can  I define  the  actual  pupil  behaviors— thinking, 
I feeling,  and  acting— which  I am  trying  to  develop? 

f 2.  Do  I guide  learning  activities  in  which  desirable  be- 
haviors are  practiced? 

; 3.  Can  I depart  from  daily  recitation  (textbook  assign- 

study-recite-quiz  procedure)  without  getting  lost? 

1 4.  Can  I plan  and  guide  an  experience  subject  matter 

unit? 

5.  Can  I plan  with  pupils  and  guide  an  experience  life- 
problem  unit? 

6.  Do  I know  how  to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics? 

7.  Do  my  pupils  feel  free  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
me? 

8.  Can  I relate  content  teaching  to  the  adolescent  prob- 
lems, concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils? 

|l  9.  Can  I subgroup,  form  committees,  etc.,  and  keep  all 
, working  on  a well-motivated  level? 

( 10.  Do  I know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources? 

I 11.  Do  my  students  apply  the  principles  of  mv  subject  to 

their  own  problems? 

S 12.  Do  I involve  the  introverted  and  “isolates”  in  group 
i activities? 

I 13.  Do  I teach  my  pupils  how  to  read  and  study  my  subject? 

I 14.  Do  my  students  use  good  English  in  oral  and  written 

I reports? 

I 15.  Do  I continually  invite  student  problems  for  discussion 
•!  and  problem  solving? 

16.  Are  my  students  having  actual,  frequent  practice  in 
critical,  inductive  reasoning? 

1 17.  Do  I work  with  a school  club  to  further  special 
interests? 

Ij  18.  Have  I had  adequate  preparation  in  fields  which  are 
i related  to  ray  subject? 

f 19.  Do  I have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  my  olqect— the 
learner? 

.1  20.  Have  I had  intensive  and  modern  preparation  in  the 
subject  I teach? 

^21.  Do  I relate  my  work  to  that  of  other  subject  teachers 
in  my  school  and  request  similar  cooperation? 

22.  Do  my  students  understand  the  vocational  opportunities 
in  my  subject  field  or  work  to  which  it  may  lead? 

23.  Do  I praise  more  often  than  I blame? 

. 24.  Do  I subgroup  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vocational 
and  precollege  students? 

. 25.  Do  I make  a special  effort  to  locate  and  encourage 
talented  youth?  ° 


• ^ Doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHODOLOGY  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

EDUCATION 


Modern  foreign  language  study  becomes  effective  only  as  it  becomes  mean- 
ingful to  the  student.  He  must  know  that  the  study  of  a foreign  language  con- 
tributes to  his  immediate  as  well  as  to  his  ultimate  cultural  or  professional 
development.  Active  participation  in  the  foreign  language  lesson  by  the 
students — through  constant  aural-oral  experience — is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  arousing  and  securing  student  interest. 

It  is  important  therefore  that  the  first  lessons  be  used  to  fix  the  aural- 
oral  images  of  the  language  in  the  student's  mind  and  that  these  early 
lessons  be  a direct  experience  in  speaking  and  hearing  the  new  language. 
Thus  the  student  will  feel  that  he  is  acquiring  a new  skill  that  can  be 
put  to  immediate  and  ever-growing  use. 

Suggestions  toward  the  development  of  such  skill  are  made  in  this 
chapter  under  the  following  sections: 

1.  Elsing  the  Aural-Oral  Process 

a.  Organizing  Conversation  Classes  and  Groups 
1 b.  Teaching  \'ocabulary 

c.  Developing  Pronunciation 

d.  Planning  for  Dictation 

1.  e.  Teaching  Poetry 

; 2.  Teaching  Reading 

3.  Teaching  Grammar 

4.  Providing  for  a Multiple  Approach 

5.  Planning  for  Civilization  and  Enrichment 

6.  Guiding  Pupils  in  Course  .Selection 

j 7.  Organizing  Eoreign  Tanguage  Clubs 

Although  considered  separately,  these  phases  are  parts  of  one  whole 
process  and  should  be  integrated  to  contribute  to  the  total  linguistic 
education  of  the  student. 
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SECTION  1 

USING  THE  AURAL-ORAL  PROCESS 

The  fanfare  that  attended  the  progress  of  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  during  World  War  II  brought  foreign  language  teaching  into  the 
public  eye.  The  effectiveness  of  the  army  program  focused  attention  on 
language  teaching  in  general,  subjecting  it  to  critical  judgment  and  evaluation. 
This  was,  on  the  whole,  a vivifying  experience,  for  it  brought  back  to  wide 
acceptance  the  speaking  aim  which  was  de-emphasized  bv  the  Coleman  Report 

of  1929.^ 

Even  a cursory  glance  at  the  long  history  of  foreign  language  teaching 
will  show  that  since  the  Middle  Ages  it  has  undergone  a series  of  popular 
and  unpopular  phases  following  each  other  at  fairly  regular  periods.  At 
each  unpopular  period  interest  has  been  revived  by  a realization  that 
language  is  a means  of  communication  and  as  such  its  teaching  must  call 
forth  active,  audible  participation  on  the  part  of  both  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher. 

These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  belittle  reading  or  waiting  as  a part 
of  a foreign  language  program.  But  either  of  these  tw'o  aims  may  quickly 
disintegrate  into  mere  translation  lessons,  memorizing,  and  verbalizing. 
Such  teaching  becomes  uninspiring. 

The  army,  bent  on  quick,  efficient  results,  supplied  for  its  language 
classes  two  types  of  teachers:  the  technician,  experienced  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  native  drill  master  for  the  aural-oral  exercises.  The 
modern  foreign  language  teacher  shordd  therefore  never  forget  that  he 
or  she  must  fulfill  a dual  role— that  of  the  expert  pedagogue  and  that  of 
the  native  who  can  speak  fluently. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  ASTP  (Army  Specialized  Training  Program) 
has  carried  foreign  language  teaching  forward  so  that  it  is  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment  as  a means  of  communication. 

Widespread  comments  concerning  the  adoption,  adaptation,  and  success 
of  the  aural-oral  process  are  indicated  by  the  following  reports: 

The  study  of  language  should  be  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  primary  function,  that  of  the  expression  of  thought. 
Language  was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  an 
autopsy. 

Many  investigations  have  established  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
definite  correlation  between  grammatical  knowledge  and  reading 
ability.  They  are  entirely  different  types  of  activity. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  the  method  are:  first,  that  language  is 

^Algernon  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1929. 
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something  that  you  tlo,  and  second,  that  the  natural  way  to  learn  a 
language  is  Ity  using  it.  . . . it  is  illogical  and  absurd  to  inter  that 
under  the  intensive  method  grownups  learn  a language  the  way 
children  do. 

At  Wisconsin,  we  go  on  the  assumption  that  language  is  some- 
thing you  do  and  therefore  we  teach  by  having  them  do  the  lan- 
guage. . . . Throughout  the  year,  the  time  of  all  classes  ...  is  devoted 
largely  to  oral  practice  of  one  sort  or  other.' 

I'he  following  notes  from  a paper  presented  at  an  annnaf  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States 
Association,  are  informative  in  this  connection. 

Speaking  is  a social  activity  and  the  classroom  situation,  we  must 
admit,  presents  an  unreal  medium  for  a spontaneous  conversation, 
However,  stucfents  hnd  it  intriguing  to  be  able  to  use  the  foreign 
language.  . . . The  students  are  cooperative  in  all  forms  of  lifelike 
activity  proposed  toward  this  end.  The  responsibility  then  rest; 
with  the  teacher  as  to  the  best  technic[ues  to  use  to  help  student; 
aetjuire  oral  lluency.  The  best  method  is  the  one  by  which  any  given 
teacher  can  obtain  maximum  results. 

The  child’s  process  of  learning  to  speak  before  he  learns  to  reac 
and  write  is  the  logical  process  of  fearning  at  any  age. 

Opportunity  must  be  given  to  each  chiltf  to  become  used  to  hi; 
own  voice  in  the  foreign  fanguage.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  tc 
group  the  members  of  the  class  by  two’s  or  three’s  and  allow  con 
versation  liased  on  previously  studied  material.  The  teacher  goei 
around  the  room  listening  in  and  helping. 

The  question  is  constantly  asked,  “Can  grammar  be  learnet 
through  conversation?”  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  easiest,  way  to  lean 
it.  . . . We  must  revamp  our  methods  of  teaching  fundamentals  tJ 
insure  speedier  actpiisition  of  them  and  longer  retention  of  them 

Interesting  readers  should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  year  a 
seems  advisable.  Translation  into  English  should  be  used  only  as  ; 
rare  exercise.  T.'he  student  should  learn  to  read  and  understand  it 
the  foreign  language.  . . . The  teacher  should  beware  of  doing  al 
the  cpiestioning.  Students  like  asking  questions  of  their  classmates 
Pupils  like  to  give  oral  resumes  of  their  reading. - 

(I.  Organizing  Conver.sation  Classes  and  Croups 

In  the  course  of  the  student’s  study  of  foreign  languages  he  should  have  a 
many  experiences  as  possible  comparable  to  real-life  situations.  This  i 
especially  true  in  an  aural-oral  program. 

^Julian  Harris.  “Assumptions  and  Implementations  of  the  Intensive  Method.’’  The  Modey 
Language  Journal,  Volume  XXXI 1 1,  Number  7,  November  19-19. 

-Esther  M.  Eaton,  “Conversation — How?”  The  Modern  Language  Journal.  \ olume  XXXIJ 
Number  2,  February  1949. 
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III  some  schools  comersiition  classes  have  lieeii  successlully  conducted 
lor  a number  ol  years.  These  classes,  whose  procedure  is  described  below, 
meet  two  periods  a week.  I'hey  are  scheduled  as  elective  minors  and  the 
students  are  given  credit  ior  their  work  as  ior  any  other  two-period 
minor.  .Similar  activity  in  regular  class  periods  may  he  readily  teasihle. 

Orgatiizatioii 

1.  Sttidents  should  lie  grouped  with  respect  to  their  interests  or 
linguistic  abilitv. 

O J 

2.  1 he  number  oi  students  in  a class  shcmltl  lie  limited  to  15,  ii  pos- 
sible, and  should  never  exceed  20.  A conversation  group  within 
a class  should  number  five  or  six. 

3.  These  classes  may  meet  two  jteriods  a week  in  addition  to  the 
regular  5-periocl-a-week  classes. 

-1.  I’hese  classes  are  not  clubs. 

Character  auil  Tone  of  Conversation  ('.lass 

An  informal  tone  should  lie  maintained  throughout.  If  possiltle  the 
students  should  sit  in  a circle.  1 he  teacher  should  direct  the  comersa- 
tion,  not  monopolize  it.  He  must  show  unlimited  patience  during  the 
: first  lew  weeks  of  painfully  slcuv  sjteaking.  By  his  comments,  cpiestions, 
j and  attitude  he  will  give  importance  to  the  simple  little  contriliutions 
of  the  students.  He  will  find  his  efforts  and  fortitude  amply  rewarded  by 
the  confidence,  fluency,  and  facility  his  students  graduallv  accpiire  in 
speaking. 

Correction  of  mistakes  should  lie  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Stopping 
the  student  at  every  mistake,  or  jotting  down  each  mistake  as  he  s]ieaks, 
serves  only  to  discourage  efforts  and  dampen  enthusiasm.  text  on 
conversation  should  be  used  only  lor  reference,  vocabularv,  or  as  source 
material  lor  the  topic  assigned. 

Topics  of  Conversation 

j 1 he  subjects  to  be  assigned  iu  class  should  be  carefully  graded  lor 
'difficulties  and  arranged  in  three  categories  which,  in  order  ol  increasing 
difficulty,  are  description,  narration,  and  discussion.  Pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning will  residt  in  the  selection  ol  topics  tvhich  possess  maximum 
meaning. 

I 1.  Description.  The  beginning  student  may  dcscrilie  his  family,  home, 
room,  garden,  church,  street,  teacher,  comrades,  facorite  foods,  etc.  \\'hile 
speaking  the  student  should  have  a mental  image  ol  the  person  or  thing 
fie  is  describing. 

O 
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2.  Narration.  Topics  in  the  second  category  might  be  a simple  tale 
(legends,  fables,  familiar  fairy  stories  are  best  at  the  beginning) , a 
picnic,  a trip,  a visit,  an  amusing  adventure. 

3.  Discussion.  Discussion  is  the  most  difficult,  since  the  speaker  has 
no  mental  picture  to  follow.  Topics  for  discussion  might  be  the  merits 
of  the  school  paper.  Why  are  good  manners  important?  Does  the 
athletic  program  promote  fair  play?  What  is  a civilized  person? 


4.  The  subjects  of  conversation  are  of  course  unlimited  and,  aside 
from  the  first  simple  descriptions,  will  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  holi- 
days, current  events,  fashions,  and  school  activities.  The  wise  teacher 
will  keep  a list  of  subjects  to  which  he  can  turn  when  the  need  arises. 

Suggested  Procedure 

1.  The  topic  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  should  be  announced 
a few  days  before  it  is  to  be  discussed.  On  announcing  it,  the  teacher 
should  give  a short  example  of  what  may  be  said  on  the  subject. 

2.  Students  will  prepare  their  talks  as  they  wish,  look  up  appropriate 
vocabulary  or  illustrative  material  from 'books  made  available  to  them 
by  the  teacher. 

3.  When  the  class  meets,  each  student  will  give  his  version  of  the 
topic.  It  may  take  several  periods  to  have  every  student  speak.  The 
pace  must  not  be  hurried. 

4.  After  each  talk  the  other  members  of  the  class  should  ask  a ques- 
tion of  the  speaker  on  what  he  has  said.  This  keeps  the  class  attentive 
and  often  leads  to  lively  and  amusing  remarks. 

5.  The  teacher  should  place  a question  from  time  to  time  to  give  a 
new  form  to  the  questioning. 

6.  Occasionally  in  order  to  vary  the  procedure  the  teacher  may  give 
his  version  of  the  topic  and  allow  the  class  to  question  him.  Sometimes 
games  may  be  played  or  a foreign  visitor  or  foreign-born  citizen  of  the 
community  may  be  invited.  If  food  is  the  topic,  the  class  may  eat  lunch 
together. 

7.  The  students  should  speak  on  the  various  topics  of  the  first  category 
until  the  teacher  feels  that  they  are  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next. 

8.  The  program  should  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign  language. 

Outcomes 

The  success  of  the  conversation  class  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  teacher’s 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm.  For  that  reason  these  classes  are  the  most 
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rewarding.  In  such  small  groups  the  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  pupils,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  learns  the  background, 
home  life,  and  character  of  the  student.  The  class  is  a constant  challenge  to 
the  teacher’s  facility  in  the  language  and  furnishes  the  motivation  for  con- 
tinued improvement. 

Their  ever-increasing  lluency,  facility  of  speech,  and  expanding  vo- 
cabulary are  sources  of  woiuler  and  pleasure  to  the  students,  tvho  realize 
that  their  language  study  has  meaning. 

Pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  advanced  levels  who  for  some  reason 
cannot  continue  in  the  regular  language  classes  may  Ite  enrolled  in  two- 
period  conversation  classes  and  thus  maintain  their  skill  in  the  language. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  transmitted  to  the  parents,  who 
view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  their  children’s  ability  to  speak  the 
foreign  language.  This  attittide  of  parents  contributes  to  good  home 
and  school  relations. 

Increasingly  Effective  Use  of  Language  for  Daily  Communication 

Communication  is  a two-way  process,  involving  social  and  psychological 
adjustments  as  well  as  effective  use  of  language.  Hence,  it  is  important  that 
the  skills  of  communication  be  taught  in  situations  which  involve  such  adjust- 
ments and  not  in  isolation. 

Among  the  most  used  skills  are  ability  to  persuade,  to  explain  clearly, 
to  make  reports,  to  plan  in  groups,  to  defend  a point  of  view,  to  engage 
in  group  discussion,  to  share  personal  exj^eriences  interestingly  in  con- 
versation or  personal  letters,  to  nse  with  ease  the  language  of  guest-host 
relationships,  to  conduct  meetings,  to  make  announcements,  to  interview 
others,  and  to  carry  on  business  transactions  eflectively  and  courteously 
in  face-to-face  contacts  and  by  mail. 

Especially  important  is  mastery  of  the  underlying  processes  of  ol)serving 
and  assimilating  experience,  selecting  ideas  or  details  with  a purpose  in 
mind,  organizing  material  dearly  lor  presentation  to  otliers,  and  ex- 
I pressing  oneself  wdth  clarity,  interest,  and,  among  more  gifted  students, 
fwith  some  degree  of  personal  style. 

' b.  Teaching  Vocabulary 

The  acquisition  of  a practical  basic  vocabulary  is  of  major  importance  in 
I foreign  language  study.  The  pupil  must  become  vocabulary  conscious.  Good 
I teachers  provide  the  motivation  for  the  pupil’s  acquisition  of  a comprehensive 
i vocabulary. 

I A complete  mastery  of  all  the  words  with  which  a pupil  comes  in  con- 
:tact  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable.  Frequent  counts  have  demon- 
jstrated  that  certain  words  are  rare  both  in  literary  and  in  oral  language 
I use.  It  is  sufficient  that  words  of  this  class  be  made  a part  of  the  passive 
jvocabulary:  that  is,  that  they  be  taught  for  recognition  only. 
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Approach:  Aural-Oral-Visual  < 

Successful  teachers  have  found  that  in  the  early  stage  of  language  in-  i 
struction  informal  presentation  of  new  words  without  the  use  of  English  , 

IS  the  best  method  of  vocabulary  teaching.  Such  teachers  use  a variety  | i 
of  classroom  realia— gestures,  intonations,  simple  sketches,  and  other  de-  i 
vices— to  provide  the  pupil  with  the  means  necessary  to  comprehend  i 
newly  presented  words.  By  this  method  the  pupil  associates  symbols  with  j 
their  meanings,  thus  learning  early  to  think  in  the  foreign  language.  In  ? ,, 
addition,  pupil  interest  is  awakened  and  sustained  through  the  vividness 
of  the  presentation.  The  teacher  has  unlimited  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  presenting  vocabulary.  . 

Teachers  who  use  this  method  start  the  presentation  of  vocabulary  , 

very  early,  often  on  the  first  day.  The  teacher,  feeling  that  every  new  ' ' 
word  should  appear  first  in  a sentence,  provides  an  entire  sentence.  Fre-  | 

quently  the  process  takes  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  teacher,  i 

indicating  an  object  in  the  classroom,  asks  in  the  foreign  language,  , 

“What  is  this?”  and  he  then  answers  the  question  himself.  After  having 
repeated  the  question  and  answer  a number  of  times,  he  asks  the  ques-  1 

tion  again,  indicating  that  the  class  is  to  answer  in  chorus.  Later  pupils  i 

answer  singly  or  in  small  groups.  The  answer  is  thus  repeated  until  it  is 
apparent  that  every  member  of  the  class  understands  the  new  word. 

The  words  will  be  used  in  a wide  variety  of  sentences  to  bring  out 
every  shade  of  meaning:  What?  Where?  When?  How?  Why?  . 

Who?  The  sentence  method  of  presentation  with  the  noun-article  pattern  * 
constantly  appearing  to  indicate  gender  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
progress  in  the  learning  of  the  language.  jl ' 

To  insure  the  learning  of  the  correct  pronunciation,  the  teacher  will  1, 
first  pronounce  all  new  words  and  then  have  the  class  repeat  them.  Next, 
the  words  may  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  written  on  the  board  by  ( 
the  pupil.  In  this  way  the  pupil  hears  the  word  before  he  attempts  to  | , 
use  it,  and  he  always  uses  it  before  he  sees  it  written.  ' 

Not  all  words  can  be  made  visible  by  the  display  of  objects  or  by  simple 
chalk  drawings.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  will  quickly  dramatize  the 
action  or  paraphrase  the  meaning  in  the  foreign  tongue,  using  simple  | 
language  already  familiar  to  the  pupils.  ^ 

Assimilation:  Memory  Work — Drill  j 

From  the  very  beginning,  when  the  teacher  is  influencing  the  formation  I 
of  right  attitudes  toward  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  inculcating 
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correct  habits  of  study,  he  siiould  poi?it  out  to  the  pupil  the  importance 
of  learning  vocabulary. 

Memorization  of  meaningful  paragraphs  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
words  in  their  context  will  be  helpful.  The  memorizing  of  jingles  has 
its  value  in  contributing  to  the  study  of  words. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  learn  to  remember  by  using  what  we  wish  to 
remember.  Class  time  should  be  provided  for  frequent  drill  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  constant  meeting  of  new  words.  There  is  available 
a wealth  of  material  that  will  serve  to  brighten  up  the  phases  of  language 
work  which  might  otherwise  prove  dull.  Drill  can  be  made  a real  pleasure 
with  such  devices  as  the  following: 


Classroom  Objects 

Maps 

Pictures 

Flash  Cards 

Calendars 

Games 

Gestures  and  Actions 

Songs 

Flags 

Number  and  Card  Games 
Charts 

1 opical  Groupings 


Poems 

Foreign  Newspapers 

Dramatizations 

Cartoons 

Comics 

Prelixes  and  Suffixes 
Cognates 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms 

Proverbs 

Paraphrasings 

Memory  Gems 

Series 


Simple  Chalk  Drawings 
Posters 

Phonograph  Records 

Projected  Still  Pictures 

Word  Families 

Plays 

Dialogues 

Word  Origin 

Inference 

Foreign  Correspondence 
Retelling  of  Stories 
translation 


Some  of  these  devices  mill  be  found  to  apply  at  each  of  the  various 
levels  of  language  learning.  Cognates  will  be  taught  very  early  in  foreign 
language  study.  Stress  will  be  put  iqjon  the  importance  of  learning  that 
similarity  of  appearance  of  the  foreign  word  to  the  English  word  does 
not  mean  similarity  of  pronunciation  or  meaning.  ^Vords  that  are  similar 
j in  spelling  in  the  two  languages  but  different  in  meaning  will  be  given 
^ due  emphasis.  As  proficiency  increases,  those  items  of  language  study 
I which  cannot  be  used  personally  may  become  more  numerous,  and  more 
! abstract  thought  will  enter  into  the  work.  Other  devices  may  be  added 

i,  as  needed  to  stimulate  interest.  Types  and  number  of  devices  will  be 
' limited  only  by  the  degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  imagination  of 
j the  teacher.  The  amount  of  pupil  enthusiasm  will  be  commensurate  with 
c the  degree  of  teacher  enthusiasm. 

1 _ 

^ Selection  and  Dramatization  of  Vocabulary 

1 Choice  of  a textbook  is  perforce  the  initial  step  in  the  selection  of  a 
basic  vocabulary.  However,  the  textbook  selected  need  not  necessarily 
place  a restraint  upon  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity.  In 
the  first  stages  all  the  vocabulary  will  be  learned  in  an  active  w^ay,  since 
we  remember  longest  what  we  learn  by  doing.  If  the  vocabulary  is  related 
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lo  ihc  pupil's  eii\ iroiiiiiciu  ami  ihc  activities  of  tlie  classroom,  it  will  be 
remembered  longer.  The  vocabulary  can  be  made  active  by  arranging 
it  logicallv  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  conversation  about  matters  of  vital 
interest.  Textbook  vocabularies  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  divid 
ing  them  into  topics  representing  e\eryday  life  situations  such  as: 


Greetings 

Roll  Call  and  Names 
.School  and  Classroom 
Home  and  Family 
Introductions 
Color 

Descriptive  .Adjectives 
umbers 
Weather 

Eating  and  Drinking 
House  and  Furniture 


Simple  Directions 
Countries  and  Inhahiiants 
Parts  of  the  Body 
City  and  Country 
Calendar  and  Time 
Fruits  and  Flowers 
Setting  the  Table 
At  the  Hotel 
Travel 

At  the  Theater 


At  the  Store 
Nature  and  I'niversc 
Clothing 
.Animals 

Professions  and  I rades 

A'erbs  for  Life  Situations 

Amusements 

In  a Restaurant 

■At  the  Market 

On  the  Street 


Scope:  Active  and  Passive  Vocabulary  Building  Through  Inference 

Development  of  the  ability  to  infer  the  meanings  of  newly  encountered 
words  without  recourse  to  dictionary  or  glossary  should  comprise  a very 
definite  part  of  vocabulary  training.  T his  ability  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  important  factois  in  vocabulary  growth  in  the  vernacular.  It 
is  no  less  essential  to  satisfactory  growth  in  the  fcjreign  language  and 
should  be  fostered  by  specific  exercises  and  activities. 

Two  general  types  of  inlerences  are  possible:  those  based  on  context 
and  those  based  on  etymology,  both  ty|ies  are  extremely  useful  and 
are  equally  worth  cultivating. 

Skill  in  making  inferences  based  on  context  can  be  increased  through 
frequent  exercises  in  sight  reading.  These  need  not  take  the  form  of 
translation.  The  teacher  may  ask  the  pupils  to  read  a passage  silently 
and  make  note  of  unfamiliar  words,  or  the  passage  may  be  read  aloud 
either  by  the  teacher  or  a pupil  alter  instructions  have  been  given  to  the 
class  to  stop  the  reader  when  an  unfamiliar  word  is  met.  If  the  pupil 
cannot  arrive  at  a correct  inference  unassisted,  the  teacher  calls  attention 
to  items  in  the  context  which  can  be  utilized  to  arrive  at  a reasonable 
conjecture.  If  there  are  none,  the  teacher  uses  the  word  in  sentences  of 
his  own  to  provide  a basis  for  inference. 

Let  us  suppose  the  following  passage  is  encountered: 

11  y avait  alors,  a TOurs,  deux  campagnons,  dont  I'un  citait 
aveugle  et  I’autre  paralytique.  L’aveugle  portait  le  paralytique,  et  le 
paralytiejue  guidait  I’aveugle;  et  vivant  ainsi,  ils  tiraient  un  gros 
profit  des  passants  cpii  leur  donnait  de  rargent.' 

^ From  Benjamin  F.  Bart,  La  France,  Carrefour  dcs  Civilizations,  New  York,  Harcourt-Brace  and 
Company,  1949. 
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I he  pupils  do  not  know  what  inieugle  means.  1 he  teachers  says:  "L'tiii 
des  deux  cornpagnons  ctait  |)aralytic]ue,  done  tin  infirnie.  L'autre, 
I'aveugle,  etait  alors  evidemnient  tin  infinne  aiissi,  inais  son  iiifinnite 
devait  etre  d’une  autre  espece.  Nous  lisons  plus  loin  titie  I'avetigle  portait 
le  paralytique,  tandis  que  le  paralyticpie  guidait  l aveugle.  Le  paralyticpie 
avait  besoin  d’etre  portc  parce  cpi'il  ne  potivait  pas  marcher.  Qtielle 
espece  d’infirme  a besoin  d’etre  guide?  ” In  the  absence  of  contextual 
aids  to  inference  the  teacher  might  ha\e  evritten  these  sentences  on  the 
board:  “Le  poete  Milton  etait  aveugle.  Grace  an  systeme  Braille,  les 
aveugles  peuvent  lire.  Les  aveugles  portent  des  Cannes  blanches.” 

Ability  to  infer  from  context  can  easily  be  tested  by  construction  of  items 
containing  words  the  teacher  knows  his  pupils  have  not  yet  learned,  and  then 
placing  these  words  in  a context  of  familiar  words  which  render  the  meaning 
of  the  unfamiliar  word  inferable. 

Tivo  kinds  of  inferences  on  an  etymological  basis  can  be  developed. 
The  first  is  possible  because  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  all 
i possess  innumerable  w’ords  cognate  with  English  tvords,  and  the  second 
because  many  of  the  new  w’ords  the  pupil  will  meet  are  built  on  roots 
' with  which  he  will  already  have  become  familiar  or  are  compounds  ol 
known  elements. 

Identical  cognates  (e.g.,  French  cousin,  German  Hand,  Italian  in. 
Spanish  region)  and  those  which  diHer  only  slightly  in  form  (e,g., 

I beaiite,  schunmnien,  istituzione.  nacion)  will,  of  course,  offer  the  pupil 
no  difficulty.  Some  students,  however,  w'ill  have  to  be  trained  to  recognize 
even  such  apparently  obvious  cognates  as  fete,  Schwein,  hattere,  descubrir, 
I while  few  will  recognize  such  relationships  as  chameau  and  camel,  Reihe 
and  row,  cacciare  and  chase,  menudo  and  minute  unless  they  have  been 
specifically  taught  to  look  for  them. 

Recognition  of  the  less  obvious  cognates  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
teaching  the  pupils  the  phonological  correspondence  existing  between 
the  language  he  is  studying  and  English.  This  is  best  clone  inchictively. 
The  teacher  may  ask:  “If  ]ahr  is  year:  klar,  clear;  Bart,  beard;  what  is 
Mahl?”  “If  ecole  is  school;  Hat,  state;  etable,  stable;  what  is  etoffe?”  etc. 

Naturally  the  pupils  will  have  to  be  on  guard  against  false,  deceptive, 
and  imperfect  cognates,^  However,  etymolcjgical  relationships  may  lie 
pointed  out  profitably  even  when  the  ccjnnection  in  meaning  between 
English  and  foreign  words  is  remote,  since  an  association  will  often  thtis 
be  formed  which  will  help  the  student  remember  the  foreign  word  when 
he  next  encounters  it. 

^ See  Rudolph  Altrocchi,  “Deceptive  Cognates  in  Italian.”  Italica  \'\,  1929;  also  Maxine  Koessler 
and  Jules  Deroequigny,  Les  faux  amts.  Paris.  1928. 
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Etymological  relationships  between  the  foreign  language  being  studied 
currently  and  a foreign  language  previously  studied  may  also  be  exploited 
with  proht,  provided  a proportion  of  the  class  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
taking  the  time  has  already  studied  the  other  language.  In  some  systems, 
for  example,  it  will  be  found  that  many  students  take  Latin  before 
beginning  a modern  language.  Full  advantage  of  so  fortunate  a circum- 
stance should  be  taken. 

Knowledge  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  word-formation  will  help 
the  student  to  mfer  the  meanings  of  conntless  noncognate  loords.  Par- 
ticularly in  German,  with  its  marked  tendency  to  compounding  of  words, 
training  along  this  line  is  indispensable.  It  is  desirable,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  other  languages. 

The  student  should  knoiu  about  the  existence  of  word  families  and 
how  to  recognize  roots  and  stems.  Knowing  flach,  he  should  be  able  to 
understand  Fldche,  flachen,  Flachheit,  Flachiing,  Oberfldche,  oberfldchlich, 
etc.  Similarly:  morir,  muerte,  mortal,  rnortalidad,  etc.  He  should  also  be 
taught  the  values  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixes.  This  again  can  be 
done  inductively:  having  met  the  word  cuilleree,  for  example,  the  teacher 
asks  the  pupils  for  meanings  of  assiettee,  borichee,  poignee,  journee,  soirie, 
etc.  Finally,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  analyze  compounds.  This 
will  not  only  familiarize  them  with  the  various  patterns  of  word-composi- 
tion Handschuh,  chou-fieur,  aguanieve,  Lehnstuhl,  sourd-muet,  terremoto, 
coupe-papier,  sacacorchos,  portapenna,  bildschdn,  dulcisono,  but  will  also 
be  a powerful  aid  for  memorization. 

To  exploit  to  their  fullest  extent  the  resources  just  discussed,  the  teacher 
should  have  had  training  in  the  historical  grammar  of  the  language  he  is  teach- 
ing. Teachers  lacking  this  preparation  often  can  acquire  it  by  taking  work  at 
a university  summer  session.  The  teacher  should  assure  himself  that  such  a 
course  includes  word  formation  as  well  as  phonology  and  morphology. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  books  will  afford  some  assistance: 

J.  A.  Landry,  Graded  French  Word  and  Idiom  Book.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1938. 
R.  Pessonneaux,  and  C.  Gautier,  Quelle  est  I’origine,  la  formation,  la  signification  des 
mots  franfais?  Editions,  F.  Nathan.  Paris,  1947. 

P,  Hagboldt,  Building  the  German  Vocabulary.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1928. 

While  no  publications  comparable  to  the  above  exist  for  Spanish  and  Italian, 
teachers  of  Spanish  will  find  some  help  in  the  section  devoted  to  “Word  Study”  in 
each  lesson  of  H.  Keniston’s  Learning  Spanish,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1940. 

Testing  Vocabulary 

Experienced  teachers  agree  that  vocabulary  tests  should  test  vocabulary 
only— that  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  confused  by  mix- 
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ing  grammatical  constructions  with  word  tests.  To  test  mastery  of  vo- 
cabulary there  are  various  types  of  tests  such  as  the  following: 

Multiple  Choice  Matching  Exercises  Lists  of  Synonyms  and 

Antonyms 

Topical  Word  Groupings  Completion  Tests  Word  Families 

Flash  Cards  Series  of  Actions  Dictation 

Information  on  vocabulary  tests  may  be  found  in  Chapter  IV  in  the 
Bibliography  under  Tests  and  Measurements. 
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Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  conducted  by  the  Canadian  and  American 
pubhslied  by  Die  Macmillan  Company  in  seventeen  volumes. 


Com- 


USING  RECORDING  MACHINE 
( . DhVELOl’iNc;  Pronunciation 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  presenting  pronunciation  to  the  pupils,  the 
constant  concern  must  he  of  forming  good  linguistic  habits  before  bad  ones 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  grow.  Since  the  approach  is  primarily  aural-oral, 
the  question  of  pronunciation  is  most  important. 

It  is  important  because  an  immediately  correct  aural-oral  image  of  a 
new  word  facilitates  reading,  writing,  and  comprehension  and  avoids 
time-consuming  corrections  later  on.  The  student  must  be  made  sound- 
consciotis  and  must  be  taught  to  be  an  accurate  listener. 

Exieryone  must  pronounce  many  foreign  words  in  Ins  daily  life— in  the 
business,  social,  or  cultural  conversations  he  may  have.  Being  able  to 
pronounce  such  words  with  ease  adds  much  to  the  social  confidence  the 
speaker  will  have  and  contributes  easy  adjustment  to  new  social  worlds 
in  which  he  may  find  himsell. 

The  teacher  will  therelore  strive  to  give  the  pupil  a perfect  or  at  least 
acceptable  pronunciation;  one  that  would  not  be  offensive  to  the  ear  ol 
a native. 
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Kiio^lisli  and  the  Foreign  Language 

I’he  ditfercnces  which  exist  between  Englisli  and  the  toreign  language 
must  be  clearly  understood.  Certain  generalizations  can  be  made  which 
are  applicable  to  the  tour  languages  under  consideration.  In  all  these 
toreign  languages,  vowels  must  be  pronounced  with  more  precision  and 
more  incisiveness  than  in  English.  'Ehe  vc^wels  must  be  pure  vowels  ami 
not  glide  toward  diphthongs  as  they  do  in  English.  Ehe  speech  organs 
must  not  be  permitted  to  shitt  during  the  articulation.  For  example, 
the  closed  e must  be  a pure  vowel  pronounced  on  a single  pitch,  and  the 
o]jening  lietween  the  teeth  must  not  be  decreased.  Compare  this  with  the 
vowel  ot  the  English  word  day.  I'here  must  l)e  no  vagueness  or  slurring. 
Ehe  consonants  likewise  must  be  pronounced  and  articulated  carehdh, 
each  receiving  its  lull  value. 

Stress  and  Intonation 

"I'hese  are  ot  utmost  importance  and  must  be  regarded  trom  the  outset 
as  an  essential  characteristic  ot  the  spoken  language.  The  difference 
between  English  stress  and  intonation  and  those  ot  the  toreign  language 
should  be  made  clear.  Care  must  be  taken  to  speak  in  “breath”  groups 
or  word  groups  instead  ot  in  isolated  words.  .\n  understanding  ol 
syllabification  is  indispensable  tor  proper  suess. 

Basic  Anral-Oral  Training 

I’o  obtain  maximum  results,  many  teachers  advocate  that  the  early 
stage  of  language  study,  that  is,  the  first  several  weeks,  be  conducted 
entirely  without  the  use  ot  textbooks  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  a purely 
aural-oral  training.  Obviously  a tull  class  period  cannot  be  spent  in 
aural-oral  training  exclusively.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  use  such 
time  as  may  remain  tor  an  introduction,  in  English,  to  toreign  civiliza- 
tion and  tor  indicating  points  ot  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

Songs 

Songs  are  very  helpful  in  teaching  pronunciation.  Hegin  with  short, 
simple  ones.  As  they  advance,  students  should  read  poems,  proverbs,  and 
longer  songs  and  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  some  ol  them. 

Multiple  Approach 

Since  in  every  class  there  are  those  students  who  lack  the  power  ol 
imitation  and  of  analysis,  whose  hearing  is  not  keen  or  discerning,  the 
teacher  will  not  confine  his  presentation  to  any  one  method.  Before 
individual  recitations  ot  new  words  are  asked  tor,  the  class  will  have 
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recited  in  chorus.  In  this  way  the  shy  or  self-conscious  student  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  saying  strange  sounds  and  the  recalcitrant  student 
situation  may  be  avoided. 

A clear,  distinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  essential. 
From  time  to  time  he  should  recite  passages  of  poetry  to  the  students,  or 
tell  them  short,  simple  stories  whose  narrative  is  already  known  to  them. 
Old  fairy  tales,  “The  Three  Bears,”  etc.,  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
purpose.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that  older  students  do  not  enjoy  these 
tales;  cf.  Walt  Disney.  Story-telling  should  be  done  simply  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  hearing  the  language.  A good  sense  of  the  dramatic  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  teacher. 

Mechanical  Aids 

The  use  of  records  and  recorders  cannot  be  overemphasized  as  an  aid 
to  teaching  pronunciation.  An  ideal  situation  is  one  in  which  individual 
booths,  equipped  with  earphones,  records,  and  recorder  are  available 
for  individual  students.  In  such  a setup,  the  student  may  practice  and 
listen  at  will  without  the  presence  of  the  instructor.  This  type  of  practice 
drill  may  be  used  for  the  correction  of  errors  or  for  teaching  new  sounds 
to  the  beginners. 

Specific  exercises  should  be  provided  for  each  student’s  special  prob- 
lems. When  a recorder  is  available,  the  teacher  may  pronounce  expres- 
sions or  word  combinations  which  give  the  student  difficulty,  then  have 
the  student  repeat  them  after  him  into  the  recorder.  By  comparison  of 
his  own  with  the  teacher’s  pronunciation,  the  student  can  be  helped  to 
recognize  his  errors.  There  are  records  available  for  aural  practice  by 
means  of  which  the  student  can  hear  voices  other  than  his  teacher’s. 

The  same  procedure  may  be  used  for  the  beginner  in  learning  pro- 
nunciation. He  may  listen  to  records,  then  repeat  the  sounds  after  the 
records.  To  check  mastery  he  can  record  his  pronunciation  of  the  sound 
or  expression  and  compare  it  with  the  original. 

Teacher’s  lessons  may  be  recorded  and  be  played  back  to  the  student 
at  his  leisure  to  insure  complete  comprehension  or  to  get  more  exj^erience 
in  hearing  the  foreign  tongue.  Radio  programs  can  also  be  recorded  ami 
played  back  repeatedly.  Students’  attention  should  be  called  to  the  value 
of  foreign  radio  broadcasts.  The  Modern  Language  Journal  of  March, 
1950,  contains  a partial  list  of  short-wave  programs. 

Recording  conversations  between  students  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  acquiring  accuracy,  fluency,  and  facility  of  speech. 
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Another  mechanical  aid  to  comprehension  is  the  foreign  language 
film.  This  will  give  the  student  experience  in  hearing  a variety  of  voices. 

A word  of  warning  might  well  be  inserted  at  this  point.  Mechanical 
devices  are  only  aids  and  cannot  replace  the  teacher.  They  are  to  be 
used  only  as  supplements. 

d.  Planning  for  Dictation 

Dictation  should  be  a regular  part  of  foreign  language  work  from  the  time 
! the  students  begin  to  write.  It  is  better  to  have  short  five-  or  ten-minute  dicta- 
tion periods  several  times  a week  than  a long  session  once  or  twice  a term. 
Dictation  is  important  for  all  the  languages  since  it  combines  exercise  in  com- 
prehension, spelling,  and  syntax. 

, How  shall  dictation  be  siven? 

I * 

I At  times  it  is  good  practice  for  one  or  two  students  to  write  on  the 
; board  while  the  class  watches.  This  makes  clear  to  all  certain  general 

I errors,  anci  remedial  work  can  be  given  immediately.  In  general,  how- 
' ever,  the  student  will  write  on  paper  the  passage  given  by  the  teacher. 

This  should  be  read  three  times— first,  the  whole  passage  at  a somewhat 
slower  than  conversational  tempo  with  the  students  merely  listening. 
Secondly,  the  teacher  dictates  the  passage  in  small  units  which  the  stu- 
dents write  as  given.  Finally,  the  passage  is  reread  at  a natural  conversa- 
tional speed,  the  students  making  final  corrections. 

What  material  shall  be  used? 

During  the  first  year  it  is  best  to  give  sentences  from  the  basic  grammar 
! text  rearranged  to  have  continuity  if  possible.  In  following  years,  pas- 
sages in  the  form  of  short  anecdotes  may  be  used.  These  should  contain 
some  of  the  principles  of  grammar  currently  being  studied. 

For  frequent  short  dictations  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  dictate  a 
simple  story  or  legend,  serial  fashion,  the  students  using  the  same  paper 
li  : for  several  recitations.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  constantly  giving 
new  vocabulary,  which  through  lack  of  repetition  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

II  Stories  such  as  “La  ville  submergee,  L'hospitalitc;  du  pacha”'  are  easily 
le  adapted  to  this  method. 

Degree  of  difficulty 

,|^  Whatever  the  passage  chosen,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  difficulty  to 
challenge  the  student,  but  its  difficulties  should  not  be  so  overwhelming 
as  to  discourage  the  student  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  dictation. 


^ H.  A.  Guerber,  Contes  et  legendes,  Premiere  Partie.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  192<j. 
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e.  Ieaching  Poetry 

Through  poetry  the  imagination  is  quickened  and  nurtured.  Spanish,  so 
frequently  viewed  as  a tool  language,  has  been  a vehicle  of  poetic  expression  for 
generations.  Several  good  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry  are  available  for  class- 
room use. 

I'o  instill  a love  tor  poetry  the  teacher  must  himselt  possess  a love 
and  appreciation  of  poetry.  The  study  ot  a poem  should  be  a purely 
enjoyable  experience  that  evokes  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images  of  beauty. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a poem  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  grammar, 
nor  should  the  students  be  asked  to  rewrite  it  from  memory.  This  tour 
de  force  has  no  educational  value  whatsoever. 

Students  should  memorize  and  recite  several  poems  each  year.  A poem 
that  has  been  memorized  will  be  one  of  the  foreign  language  experiences 
longest  remembered.  C’est  line  fa^on  de  savourer  la  langue! 

The  recitation  and  memorization  of  the  poem  need  not  be  regarded  as 
a chore  if  students  realize  that  by  reciting  a poem  they  are  able  to  repro- 
duce a work  of  art  in  a foreign  language. 

Hoiu  should  a poem  be  presented? 

1.  The  poem  should  be  written  on  the  board  or  each  student  should  be 
provided  with  a copy. 

2.  The  teacher,  after  a few  short  explanatory  remarks  on  the  author, 
subject  treated,  etc.,  reads  the  poem. 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  poem  should  be  made  clear  by  paraphrasing  the 
lines  in  the  foreign  language.  If  a good  translation  in  poetic  form 
exists  in  English,  it  should  be  used. 

4.  When  it  is  clear  that  the  class  uiulerstands  the  poem,  the  teacher 
should  again  read  it  through  with  special  attention  to  proper  phrasing 
and  intonation.  After  this  the  class  may  read  in  chorus. 

5.  If  the  poem  is  to  be  memorized,  approximately  a week  should  be 
allowed  for  this  task.  The  best,  students  should  be  asked  to  recite  first, 
a procedure  which  will  give  the  self-conscious  and  weaker  students 
time  to  “get  used  to”  the  idea. 

What  poems  should  be  selected? 

Naturally  the  teacher  and  the  class  should  select  the  poems  best  suited 
to  the  mental  caliber,  the  interests,  the  age,  the  previous  aural-oral  train- 
ing, the  cultural  background  of  the  class.  Pupil-teacher  planning  will  be  a 
great  motivating  force  in  this  activity.  The  season,  current  events,  local 
festivals,  celebrations,  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  selection  is 
made.  In  advanced  classes,  poems  representative  of  literary  periods  cur- 
rently studied,  may  properly  be  selected. 
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Outcomes 

Besides  the  enjoyment  and  liiys^uistii  experieiue,  the  study  ot  poetry 
in  the  foreign  language  class  may  stir  the  latent  or  potential  muse  of  the 
students  to  write  English  versions  or  original  \erses  in  the  loreign 
language. 

SECTION  2 

TEACHING  READING 

KII\DS  OF  READING 

Various  practices  have  been  reported  as  helpful  in  contributing  to  iinprove- 
I ment  in  reading.  They  have  been  termed:  (1)  reading  for  better  pronuncia- 
tion, intonation,  and  fluency,  (2)  reading  for  development  of  aural  compre- 
hension, (3)  reading  to  develop  skill  in  inference,  (4)  reading  for  observation 
of  word  relationships  and  vocabulary  expansion,  (5)  reading  for  practice  in 
translation,  (6)  intensive  reading  for  detailed  observation  of  grammar  or 
syntax,  (7)  extensive  reading  for  increased  rate  of  speed. 

The  use  of  these  practices  in  the  foreign  language  classroom  causes 
reading  to  lose  its  full  character;  especially  when  reading  is  treated  onh 
as  a learning  process  engaged  in  lor  the  sake  ol  ultimate  application  ol 
the  skills  acquired  in  the  process. 

Reading  should  be  viewed  first  of  all  as  an  immediate  and  urgent 
resort  to  the  thoughts  of  others  in  fulfilment  of  needs  of  personal  or 
social  living.  Reading  should  he  a vicarious  learning  experience  which 
extends  the  sphere  of  our  living,  making  us  the  contemporaries  ol  all 
men  who  chose  writing  as  the  art  in  which  to  speak  to  their  fellow  men. 

THE  NEED  FOR  READING 

The  high  purpose  that  reading  serves  is,  in  our  time,  growing.  In  this 
world  of  many  tongues,  our  country  is  committed  to  responsibility  and 
challenged  to  rise  to  a dignified  and  humane  leatlership.  This  involves 
rising  above  any  inadequacies  in  world  leadership  which  come  from  an 
insufficiently  broad  or  accurate  acquaintance  with  world  thought  ami 
sentiment. 

However  difficult  such  reading  may  be,  it  is  a responsibility  of  all, 
not  of  a select  group.  It  is  a mistake  to  presume  that  the  development 
of  the  skills  and  habits  of  reading  in  a foreign  language  can  be  deferred 
until  as  late  in  one’s  educational  career  as  the  final  stages  ol  studv  lor  a 
doctorate  degree.  The  time  to  begin  is  as  early  as  possible.  The  place  to 
begin  is  in  our  public  schools.  The  child,  if  his  own  characteristics  and 
needs  are  taken  into  account,  can  be  happily  engaged  in  loreign  language 
learning  that  will  be  meaningful  and  useful  to  him  at  his  age.  Such 
reading  will  also  be  helpful  to  him  in  understanding  the  societv  to  which 
he  will  contribute  as  he  grows  older. 
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The  elementary  course  ol  study  for  Pennsylvania  outlined  in  Bulletin 
233-B  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  offers  suggestions  for 
activities  and  content  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades  specifically,  and 
generally  in  other  grades,  which  imply  the  teacher’s  preparedness  to  draft 
units  of  study  related  to  foreign  lands  and  people.  Specific  page  references 
are:  jap.  154-55,  “Latin  America”;  p.  206,  “How  People  Live  and  Work 
in  Other  Lands”;  jap.  239-40,  “Mexico  and  Central  America”;  jap.  242-56, 
“South  America”;  p.  268,  “Illustrative  Unit— Mountainous  Countries 
(e.g.,  Switzerland,  Chile)  p.  469,  “The  Americas,  Europe.” 

READING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Our  schools  not  only  can  promote  in  our  foreign  language  courses  the  kind 
of  reading  which  is  the  acquisition  of  information,  the  comprehension  of  ideas, 
the  sensing  of  emotion,  plus  the  interpretation  (or  in  some  cases  the  transla- 
tion) of  all  these.  They  must  go  beyond  all  this,  however,  to  a level  of  critical 
reading,  which  is  a creative  skill  and  which  presupposes  evaluation  and  judg- 
ment. Such  skill  can  be  acquired  by  pupils  as  they  explore  the  unlimited  areas 
of  reading  having  to  do  with  world  citizenship  and  changing  societies. 

To  summarize— art  of  reading  is  not  a single  problem  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  language  learning;  it  cannot  be  discussed  except  in  connection 
with  the  other  phases  of  language  learning.  The  organization  of  foreign 
language  instruction  should  provide  for  the  development  of  a variety  of 
skills,  jDrogressing  from  the  elementary  level  through  the  advanced  level 
of  language  study. 

Skill  in  comjnehension  is  develoj^ed  at  the  beginning  level  as  the 
jjLijiil  hears  the  instructor’s  words,  sounds,  and  simple  ideas  supported 
and  illustrated  by  jrictures,  gestures,  cognates,  symbols,  and  j^arajihrases. 
This  material  is  related  to  the  student’s  home,  to  his  school,  to  his 
jDcrson,  and  to  other  persons.  He  listens  to  speakers  other  than  his 
teacher;  he  is  given  j^ractice  in  comjrrehending  j^resentations  on  records, 
films,  and  radio. 

As  the  student  progresses  in  the  language  study,  he  develoj^s  inde- 
j^endence  from  illustrative  supjDorts  and  audio-visual  aids.  Both  his 
vocabulary  and  his  rate  of  comjjrehension  increase  as  he  listens  to  mate- 
rial dealing  with  local  and  foreign  geography,  with  local  and  foreign 
events.  Visual  aids  are  constantly  used. 

In  his  reading,  the  pupil  begins  with  words  and  phrases  in  signs, 
jjosters,  written  jingles,  songs,  announcements,  menus,  poems,  and 
recounted  conversations.  He  advances  to  optional  readings  and  a text 
adapted  to  his  jarogressively  growing  ability  in  comprehension. 

The  development  of  skill  in  expression  begins  as  the  pupil  repeats 
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syllables,  words,  aiul  phrases  in  various  selected  mateiials.  He  makes 
his  own  liagmcntary  responses  in  (|nestions  and  dialogues.  He  develops 
skill  in  constructing  sentences  and  paragraphs.  He  writes  syllables,  words, 
phrases,  and  tlictated  sentences;  and  he  progresses  in  ability  to  express 
expanding  ideas  and  concepts. 

In  organizing  instruction  in  the  loreign  language,  the  instructor  will 
determine  the  proportion  ot  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  development  ot 
skills  in  comprehension  (hearing  and  reading)  and  to  the  development 
of  skills  in  oral  and  written  expression.  At  the  outset,  more  time  must 
be  given  to  practice  in  hearing  the  language;  and  as  the  jnipil  progresses 
toward  the  advanced  level  of  study,  the  amount  of  work  in  expression 
will  be  increased.  In  apportioning  the  class  time  to  exercises  in  com])re- 
hension  and  the  time  for  exercises  in  expression,  no  hard  and  fast  per- 
centage distribution  schedule  can  be  set  up.  Each  instructor  in  each 
locality  must  decide  when  the  amount  of  time  for  hearing  and  reading 
may  be  reduced  in  order  to  provide  more  time  lor  expression. 

In  all  the  foreign  language  study,  it  must  be  kept  in  mintl  that  the 
ultimate  goals  are  concerned  tvith  the  development  ot  attitudes  toward 
and  appreciation  ot  the  culture  expressed  by  the  language  being  studied. 

BASIC  TEXTS 

It  is  recommended  that  every  foreign  language  student  have  a basic 
reading  book  in  addition  to  a basic  grammar  and  that  a certain  part  of 
the  week  be  devoted  solely  to  reading.  This  simple  practice  will  do 
much:  (1)  to  eradicate  the  idea  that  foreign  language  study  is  “just 
grammar,”  (2)  to  re-establish  the  true  function  ot  grammar  study— that  is, 
a means  to  an  end,  and  (3)  to  furnish  at  the  eartiest  possible  moment  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  in  students. 

The  basic  text  should  make  adequate  provision  for  the  torrclation 
of  all  phases  ot  language  learning.  Specific  te.xtbooks  are  not  prescriljed 
in  this  manual.  Some  teachers  have  tor  vears  achieved  outstandinolv 
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good  results  using  a textbook  which  many  others  woidtl  reject.  It  is 
the  teacher's  use  ot  the  materials  provided  ami  the  siqrplementing  of 
them  that  make  the  dillerence.  Many  splendid  leatures  have  been  pro- 
vided in  textbooks  by  the  ptdtlishers.  Among  good  tpialities  pertinent  to 
reading  are: 

1.  Material  directetl  to  the  sttident  in  a personal  way.  It  takes  into 
account  different  abilities,  interests,  and  needs.  It  is  appropriate 
to  his  level  of  maturity. 

2.  Material  correlated  with  experiences  in  other  subject  fields. 
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,H.  Maleriai  making  abmulani  use  ol  cognates,  presenting  higli  Ire- 
(|uency  words  and  idioms,  providing  for  spared  repetition  and 
recall,  providing  lor  self-evalnation. 

1.  Abundant  supply  of  pictorial  and  graphic  aids. 

Whatever  the  basic  text  adopted,  the  school  authorities  should  see 
that  langtiage  classes  have  available  ccjpies  of  alternate  basic  texts,  since 
none  is  perfect.  .Students  should  have  opportunity  to  make  use  of  some 
ol  the  excellent  materials  in  other  texts  for  enrichment.  Dozens  of  basic 
texts  can  be  obtained  for  examination  from  publishers  listeci  in  the 
.\jtpendix.  Good  reviews  generallv  apjtear  in  the  professional  magazines 
listed  in  the  Bibliography. 

The  method  of  presenting  the  reading  lessons  should  vary  as  much  as 
possible.  By  using  all  types— extensive,  intensive,  oral,  silent,  supple- 
mentary—the  teacher  will  develop  the  power  of  comprehension  of  oral 
expression  and  language  structure. 

COISTROLLED  READING  TEXTS 

The  (|ualities  listed  as  desirable  in  the  basic  text  also  apply  to  con- 
trolled reading  texts,  which  shoidd  provide  in  addition: 

I.  .Stories  of  challenging  interest  to  young  jjeople  which  contain  a 
limited  and  graduated  vocabulary  with  adecpiate  repetition  and 
provision  for  recall. 

II.  Progression  from  the  limited  sphere  of  childhood  experience  to 
the  broad  areas  of  foreign  life,  history,  geography,  etc.  Biographi- 
cal material  and  both  fictional  and  nonfictional  material  which 
deal  with  the  interests,  characteristics,  problems,  and  activities 
of  adolescents  are  a type  of  reading  which  ought  to  be  read  more 
in  language  classes. 

•k  Plateau  readings  on  varied  topics,  useful  in  establishing  mastery 
through  familiarity  and  in  inspiring  motivation,  numerous  and 
diverse  enough  to  provide  for  inclivichial  interests  and  different 
levels  of  achievement. 

‘1.  Gradual  and  progressive  introduction  of  grammatical  and 
syntactical  forms  which  will  prepare  the  learner  for  the  reading 
ol  unedited  material. 

а.  Vocabulary  aids  on  the  page  with  the  text,  preferably  in  the 
form  of  definition,  cognate,  or  paraphrase  in  the  foreign  language. 

б.  Suggestions  for  project  and  unit  activities  as  an  outgrowth  of 
reading.  Reading  shoidd  lead  to  some  culminating  activity. 

Griteria  for  the  choice  of  basic  and  reading  texts  are  discussed  in  books 
on  language  teadiing  listed  in  the  appendix,  e.g.,  Gole  and  Idiarp, 
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Modern  Foreit^n  Ijniguiiges  and  Fliei)  reaching,  p.  .SI.SII;  Modern  J.ino 
guage  Journal.  XXXI\'  (April  1950)  , p.  270,  “W’hat  is  Reatlable  and 
What  is  not  Readable  in  a Foreign  Language.” 

VTSEDITED  READIISG  MATERIALS 

In  the  selection  of  reading  materials  it  is  perlectly  valid  to  look  lor 
high  interest  appeal  and  high  entertainment  value.  It  is  also  reasonable 
to  expect  that  some  readings  should  be  selected  or  composed  tcjr  their 
instructional  value  in  establishing  some  linguistic  feature  of  the  foreign 
language  which  the  student  must  master.  Finally,  there  is  ample  justifi- 
cation for  the  inclusion  of  extensive  materials  of  a plateau  type  adapted 
in  linguistic  difficulty  to  the  student’s  level  ol  achievement  and  in 
thought  content  to  his  level  of  understanding. 

However,  the  exclusive  use  of  reading  fare  which  never  confronts  him 
with  ideas  and  problems  beyond  his  reach  fails  to  challenge  him  to  seek 
avenues  of  growth  or  enrichment  whereby  he  might  attain  the  power 
of  which  he  senses  a lack. 

Every  means  must  be  sought  to  initiate  this  type  ol  reading  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  sort  of  reading  one  hopes 
the  student  will  ultimately  tinclertake,  but  should  be  considered,  even  in 
the  elementary  stage  of  his  learning,  as  one  ol  the  most  significant 
measures  of  the  success  of  the  reading  program. 

PLAlSmiSG  FOR  READING  ACTIVITIES 

dhc  planning  of  reading  activities  in  English  presents  problems 
similar  to  those  met  in  the  study  of  foreign  langtiages.  The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculnm  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  arc  apjrlicable: 

Classes  should  satisfy  the  students'  need  for  varied  emotional  expe- 
Irience  through  conversation  and  discussion,  through  inlormative  and 
iimaginative  writing  based  upon  their  own  experiences  and  those  of 
jothers,  and  through  the  reading  of  literature  on  such  themes  as 

The  Thrill  of  Adventure 
I Physical  and  Moral  Triumph  or  Defeat 
' Social  Eflectiveness  or  Frustration 

i Friendship  and  Family  Relations 

: Romance 

Humor 

I Jcjy  in  Nature,  .\nimals.  Sports 

Personal  Ad justment— Finding  One’s  \’ocation  oi'  Place  in  Idle 
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Securing  Social  Status 

Conflict  with  Environment  aiul  witli  Ideas  or  Ideals 

Struggle  for  Subsistence 

Struggle  for  Liberty  or  Human  Rights 

Experience  with  Age  and  Youth,  Wealth  and  Poverty,  Country  and 
City,  Varied  Religious  V'iews,  Different  Nationalities,  and  the  Like 
Consciousness  of  Differing  Attitudes  toward  Lite,  Varied  Customs 
Resulting  from  Many  Environments 
Perspective  on  Human  Nature  and  Human  Affairs  through  Litera- 
ture of  Past  and  Present 

They  should  give  the  student  refreshment  of  mind  and  spirit  through 
appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  in  and  personal  enjoyment  of  literature, 
radio,  motion  picture,  dramatics,  or  imaginative  writing^ 

SECTION  3 

TEACHING  GRAMMAR 

Grammar  should  be  taught  inductively  by  means  of  functional  situations. 

It  must  never  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  an  end.  It  should  result  in 
a usable  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language.  A study  of  grammatical  forms 
can  be  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it  will  expedite  and  facilitate  correct  usage 
in  speech  or  writing  and  accurate  comprehension  in  reading  or  understanding. 

Grammar  should  therefore  be  taught  with  economy,  clarity,  and 
definite  purpose. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  TEACHING  GRAMMAR 
a.  Presentation 

By  teaching  grammar  in  a functional  way,  observations  of  concrete 
instances  should  always  precede  generalizations.  The  following  steps 
are  suggested  as  ways  of  accomplishing  the  procedure  of  going  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown: 

1 . Background 

The  teacher  should  either  prepare  a background  for  the  new  mate- 
rial or  use  a set  passage  of  reading  or  conversation  from  which  i 
inductions  can  be  made.  j 

2.  Recall  and  Correlation 

a.  If  the  new  element  is  an  extension  of  a grammatical  principle 

already  familiar  to  the  class,  there  should  be  a recall  of  known  ^ 
material.  | 

b.  If  the  new  element  is  met  for  the  first  time,  a correlation  with 

the  familiar  material  should  be  made.  ij 

^ Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  “Com- 
munication No.  7,”  19'50. 
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3.  Formulation  of  the  New  Principle 

In  most  cases,  the  pupils,  guided  by  questions  from  the  teacher, 

will  be  able  to  do  this  formulating. 

4.  Application  of  the  Principle  ■ 

By  means  of  many  examples  and  exercises,  there  should  be  an 

immediate  application  of  the  new  principle. 

5.  Follow-up  Procedure 

a.  Additional  application  through  many  exercises 

b.  Frequent  drills  and  reviews 

c.  Memorization  of  additional  examples 

b.  Class  Procedure 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  make  a definite  attempt  to  get  away 
from  the  following  traditional  homework-assignment  procedure:  sen- 
tences assigned,  homework  collected  and  checked,  sentences  returned. 
This  procedure  is  poor  since  (1)  it  does  not  indicate  to  the  teacher  what 
the  student  really  knows  (the  work  collected  shows  only  the  preparation) , 
(2)  no  challenge  is  offered  the  student  or  the  class,  and  the  lessons  bog 
down  in  masses  of  paper  work,  (3)  the  teacher  must  spend  time  in 
checking  papers,  that  could  be  used  to  better  advantage,  (4)  less  time 
is  available  for  aural-oral  training,  (5)  daily  repetition  of  such  routine 
leaves  both  teacher  and  students  with  a false  sense  of  values  concerning 
I foreign  language  work. 

The  following  procedure  is  recommended: 

1.  The  teacher  previerv’s  new'  assignment  (never  too  long),  calling 
attention  to  possible  difficulties. 

2.  On  the  following  day,  the  teacher  has  short  sections  of  the  assign- 
ment copied  on  the  board.  This  can  be  done  rapidly  by  students, 
the  teacher  having  indicated  first  and  last  word  of  section  to  be 
copied. 

3.  The  students  are  sent  to  the  board,  without  papers,  to  do  the 
exercise. 

4.  The  teacher  grades  and  corrects  exercises  immediately,  discussing 
errors  in  class.  Students  correct  their  homework. 

5.  The  student  reads  corrected  exercise  aloud. 

Phis  class  procedure  has  the  following  advantages:  (1)  it  challenges 

the  student,  since  he  knows  that  he  not  only  must  prepare  the  assign- 
ment by  writing  it,  but  must  also  know  it  if  he  hopes  to  give  a good 
recitation,  (2)  the  teacher  ami  the  students  are  kept  on  the  qui  vive, 

(3)  teacher-class  discussion  and  solution  of  difficulties  make  for  better 
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raj5|joil,  (I)  ifsuiiit'  oi  the  clay's  work  given  in  the  foreign  language 
gives  good  aural-oral  training  in  addition  to  the  reading  aloud  of  the 
corrected  exercise. 

TERMIISOLOGY 

Ciiainmatical  lenninology  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  pcjssible  and  a 
common  terminology  should  be  adopted.  When  more  than  one  term 
is  currently  iti  use  the  innctional  or  descriptive  one  should  be  taken. 
For  example,  in  French  the  tenn  passe  ludefwi  should  be  used,  not  passe 
I omposed 

TEACHllSG  GRAMMAR  ll\  THE  EISGLISH  GVRRICVLIJM 

Information  concerning  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  mother  tongue 
may  be  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  a modern  foreign  language.  The  Com- 
mittee on  C.rammar  ol  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of 
the  National  (iounc  il  ol  Feac  hei  s ol  English  has,  alter  much  deliberation 
and  review  ol  re.search,  reached  the  Icjllowing  general  conclusions: 

1.  There  appears  to  be  common  agreement  that  formal  grammar, 
taught  lor  its  own  sake,  has  little  effect  on  usage,  , . , Grammar  is 
the  end  ol  thinking,  not  the  beginning. 

2.  This  train  ol  thought  does  not  mean  that  we  should  teach  no 
grammar.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  should  teach  it  induc- 
tively, as  classes  and  individuals  need  it  and  demonstrate 
sufficient  maturity  to  comprehend  it:  ...  It  means  that  we  must 
define  “functional"  in  individual  rather  than  in  general  terms. - 

RESEARCH  OI\  GRAMMAR  TEACHllSG  THE  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Research  on  the  teaching  of  grammar  has  been  under  way  for  many 
years.  Two  significant  studies  are  cited: 

1.  In  1928,  George  A.  Rice  reported  on  the  following  study; 

210  foreign  language  classes  were  studied.  In  60%  of  the 
classes,  grammar  was  not  taught  extensively  the  first  year.  Thirty 
classes  formed  each  ol  two  groups,  in  one  ol  rvhich  grammar 
was  stressed  and  in  the  other  not  stressed. 

Scores  on  the  loxoa  Placement  Comprehension  Test  showed  the 
lollowing  medians  lor  pupils  in  the  two  grou])s: 

Spanish  french 

Grammar  not  stressed:  .S6.1  21.2 

Ciiammar  stressed:  31.8  12.7 

^ It  is  sufrt^ested  that  the  various  State  language  associations — American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  French,  German,  Italian.  Spanish  (A.A.T.F.,  A.A.T.G.,  A.A.T.I..  A.A.T.S.).  The  Pennsylvania 
-Modern  Language  Association,  etc.,  work  out  a common  terminology  to  he  used  througlioiit  the  State 
for  each  language  taught. 

“ J.  Conrad  Seegers.  “Grammar  and  Usage — Some  ('nrrent  Thoughts,"  School  Rcric^v,  \ olunie 
XLVIII,  Nurhber  8.  November  1950. 
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I his  study  showed  dividends  lioni  grannnai  stud\  in  the  thii  cl 
and  fourth  yearsd 

2.  In  1950,  D.  Lee  Hamilton  and  Linest  I.  fladen  reported  on 
further  research: 

How  does  a "systeniatir,  ' "thorough  " presentation  ol 
elementary  grammar  through  a traditional  grammar  text  com- 
pare in  results  with  a course  which  allows  only  the  smallest  place 
for  grammar,  which  presents  even  that  minimum  inductively? 
Two  programs  w'ere  set  up.  Program  I)  sjrent  nearly  a lull 
semester  on  grammar.  Program  K never  saw  a grammar  text 
book  and  was  concerned  with  it  onlv  in  an  unsystematic  way. 
Yet  it  showed  a two-point  margin  over  Program  I)  on  the  French 
Grammar  part  of  the  Cooperative  Test: 


The  study  concludes,  “More  time  has  been  wasted  in  grammar 
than  in  any  other  phase  of  language  study." 

These  and  other  reports  indicate  that  a natural  lunctional  method 
can  produce,  in  some  situations,  greater  pupil  growth  even  in  the  more 
concrete  skills.  Though,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  best  method  for  am 
teacher  is  that  which  he  himselt  finds  most  siucesslul.  Research 
suggests  problems  and  goals  lor  personal  tryout,  evaluation,  and  pos- 
sible use.- 

1 George  A.  Rice,  “A  Study  of  Achievement  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  with  Consideration  of  some  of  the  Factors  which  condition  Achievement,”  California  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education,  January  1928. 

- D.  Lee  Hamilton  and  Earnest  F.  Haden,  “Three  Years  of  Experimentation  at  the  University  of 
Texas,”  The  Modern  Langjiage  Journal.  Volume  XXXIV,  Number  2,  February  1950. 
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Johnny  Speaker  5ays 


Je  Sui5  - 

lo  50N0  • 
ICH  BIN  > 


Venu 
Venuto 
Gekommen 


Arrive  Entrato 

rvKKivt  EinoETRATE!^ 


Entr£ 


Arrivato 
Ancekommen 


Mort 

Morto 

&E5T0RBEN 


Monte 

asceso 


Oevenu  ( 

Divenuto 

Og  WORDEN 

IJsORTI  * 

USCITO 
Au5&C(;ANGi 

Parti  \ ^ 

Parti  TO  i ' 

Fortgeoanoe 

OM8t  jTC^ — 


i f^Sc£50 

^ Heraboesti 


Alue 

Anoato 

Gegangen 


SECTION  4 

PRO\aDING  FOR  A MULTIPLE  APPROACH 

As  in  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  the  teacher  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  put  the  lesson  across.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  students  have  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  English  grammar,  the  foreign  language  teacher  should  accept  the 
situation  with  the  hest  grace  possible.  Before  teaching  any  new  grammar,  he 
should  make  sure  that  the  student  knows  the  subject  under  discussion  in  English. 

Often  a rapid  sketch— stick  figures  are  sufficient— can  be  more  effective 
in  fixing  a point  than  a long  discussion  (see  accompanying  sketches) . 

Whenever  possible,  application  of  the  principle  to  current  usage 
should  be  made.  This  can  be  accomplished  through: 


JOHNNY  SPEAKER 

LOOK5  INTO  THE 

nature  of  a.  PREPOSITION 


OVER 


IN  FRONT  OF 
BEFORE 


behind 


JOHNNY  SPEAKER 
15  IN  A 

Subjunctive  Mood 

dind 

HE  5HOW6  IT 


TUAT 

IhAI  here 

HE  \m  THE  RACE 


I I.  Meaningful  phrases  and  sentences,  as 

a.  Articles 

(1)  an  gratin 

(2)  al  fresco 

b.  Agreemejit 

(1)  carte  blanche 

(2)  bete  noire 

c.  Pronouns 

(1)  Mettez-vous  a I’aise 

(2)  J’ai  I’argent  stir  moi 

(3)  ;,C6mo  se  Hama  Vd? 


(3)  a la  carte 

(4)  la  tarte  aux  fraises 

(3)  con  mucho  gusto 

(4)  buona  notte 


d-  Partitive 

(1)  Vous  avez  de  la  chance. 

(2)  Montrez-moi  d’autres  gants. 

(3)  Avez-vons  passe  de  bonnes  vacances? 
e.  Use  of  cases 

(1)  Wie  gebt  es  Ihnen? 


[ 
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Eoreign  words  and  phrases  lound 

in  English  as 

a.  sans  souci 

e.  Ersatz 

b.  laissez-faire 

1.  Wanderlust 

c.  maestro 

g.  pronto 

d.  andante 

h.  mahana 

DISTRIBVTIOIS  OF  TIME 

It  is  recommended  that  inductive  work  with  the  grammar  text  be  given 
only  jtart  ol  the  w'eek  and  that  experiences  at  the  elementary  level  be 
locused  on  reading,  oral  wmrk,  etc.  At  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
levels  not  more  than  twx>  days  a week  should  be  devoted  to  working 
incidentally  with  the  grammar  or  composition  text  and  the  rest  shoidtl 
be  devoted  to  reading,  oral  w'ork,  etc.,  as  provided  in  the  texts  used. 
This  simple  practice  wall  give  a better  balance  to  the  foreign  language 
fare  and  w'ill  help  establish  the  fact  that  grammar  is  but  a means  to 
an  end. 

SECTION  5 

PLANNING  FOR  ENRICHMENT  THROUGH  STUDY  OE 

CIVILIZATION 

The  enrichment  material  should  he  constantly  incorporated  in  all  phases 
of  the  work.  The  alert  teacher  will  always  seize  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
the  lesson — in  grammar,  reading,  or  vocabulary — by  the  incidental  introduc- 
tion of  pertinent  cultural  information ; provided,  of  course,  that  such  informa- 
tion does  not  destroy  the  continuity  or  impact  of  the  educational  objectives. 

The  study  of  civilization  in  the  foreign  language  courses  provides 
abundant  opportunity  for  teaching  the  personal  behaviors  of  adjustment 
to  living  and  life  experiences. 

“Civilization”  includes  the  following  information  about  peojdes  whose 
languages  are  being  studied: 

1.  Geographical  environment  and  historical  background 

2.  Daily  life  and  customs 

3.  Literature  and  cultural  institutions  (art,  music,  etc.) 

1.  Economic  and  industrial  life 

5.  Attitudes,  their  neighborly  and  political  relationships  with  other 
people 

6.  Contribution  to  other  civilizaticjns,  our  own  in  particular 

7.  Moral  values  and  standards  and  their  application  to  the  learner 

8.  Ideals  and  their  ethical  and  religious  concepts 

Regularly  planned  lessons  in  various  phases  of  civilization  and  jjei- 
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sonal  pupil  growth  should  be  held  wheiievei  possible.  A definite  attempt 
should  be  made  to  correlate  these  lessons  with  other  phases  ot  foreign 
language  teaching  and  with  other  subjects  in  the  secondary  curriculum. 
(See  Section  4,  Chapter  I.)  The  unit  procedure  is  admirably  suited  to 
this. 

There  are  many  excellent  textbooks  on  civilization  and  personal  de- 
velopment (see  Bibliography  at  the  conclusion  ol  each  language  section 
in  Chapter  III)  containing  pertinent  information  and  illustrative 
material.  The  teacher  should  never  allow  the  class  to  gain  a false  im 
pression  ol  the  people  whose  language  is  being  studied  because  ot  over- 
emphasis on  certain  picture.s(|ue  aspects  ol  a country. 

In  addition  to  regular  texts,  much  cultural  development  can  be  gained 
from  novels  with  foreign  liackgrounds,  trom  the  motion  pictures,  radio, 
and  television.  Again  the  teacher  should  guide  the  students  in  their 
choice  of  books  so  that  they  may  gain  a true  impression  of  the  foreign 
civilization  and  proht  from  vicarious  experiences  in  growing  individually 
toward  maturity. 

The  foreign  language  classroom  should  be  decorated  with  posters, 
maps,  pictures,  exhibitions  of  realia  so  that  a dehnite  foreign  atmosphere 
may  be  created.  The  exhibits  should  be  changed  fairly  frccjuently  so 
that  they  will  not  be  taken  for  granted.  A well-arranged  liulletin  Itoard 
developed  with  pupil  planning  and  featuring  current  foreign  plays, 
music,  lectures,  mention  pictures,  etc,,  in  the  community  will  s|jur 
the  students  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  materials  which  show  how  con- 
stantly foreign  culture  enters  their  lives, 

SECTIO.N  6 

GUIDING  PUPIL, S IN  COUR.SE  SELEGLION 

This  topic  will  be  considered  here  only  as  it  affects  the  modern  foreign 
language  program.  Who  or  what  shall  guide  the  student  in  his  choice  of  the 
foreign  language?  In  actual  practice  we  find  that  racial  background,  the 
pupil’s  social  background,  his  professional  plans,  the  resources  and  location 
of  the  community,  political  upheavals,  all  influence  his  choice  of  a foi-eign 
language. 

, It  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  us  has  the  gift  of  prnfjhecy.  I he 
American  population  is  probably  the  most  mobile  on  earth.  Pupils 
living  in  an  agricultural  community  today  will  not  necessarily  be  louml 
there  a few  years  hence,  Ehe  leaders  ol  tomonxnv  come  from  all  walks 
lof  life.  Therefore  the  child’s  immediate  environment  is  not  a \alid 
icriterion  for  determining  his  choice  ol  language  study.  It  is  belter  to 
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advise  him  trom  the  point  ot  view  of  what  Iiis  adult  life  will  probably 
be  or  according  to  his  professional  plans. 

Upheavals  in  world  politics  have  twice  had  disastrous  effects  on 
foreign  language  study  in  this  country  since  World  War  I— on  the  study 
of  German  in  1918  and  on  the  study  of  French  in  1940.  Both  have 
recovered,  but  such  mercurial  shifting  is  bad  since  it  throws  pupils  into 
fields  not  able  to  provide  enough  adecpiately  prepared  teachers.  In  such 
crises  the  foreign  language  teacher  should  be  a steadying  influence  to 
counteract  the  hysteria  of  the  moment. 

The  school  principal,  homeroom  teachers,  and  counselors  must  con- 
stantly be  advised  on  the  value  of  foreign  language  study  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  The  teacher’s  personal  example  will  probably  be  the 
most  effective  means.  If  he  is  a good  teacher,  energetic,  an  alive  person 
interested  in  the  life  about  him  and  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  subject, 
then  talking  with  his  colleagues  will  carry  weight. 

SECTION  7 

ORGANIZING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CLUBS 
Foieign  language  clubs  can  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining 
interest  and  arousing  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils.  Valuable  suggestions 
can  be  found  in  many  of  the  various  texts  and  articles  on  club  activities. 
(See  Bibliography.) 

Club  meetings  should  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  foreign 
language  and  all  club  members  should  become  familiar  with  the  parlia- 
mentary terms  in  the  language  of  their  club.  Meetings  should  be  held 
at  regular  intervals,  and  a definite  program  of  activities  carried  out  in 
which  as  many  members  as  possible  can  participate. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  club  is  an  extra 
activity  and  that  it  should  not  encroach  on  the  regular  classroom  work 
nor  should  it  absorb  too  much  of  the  teacher’s  time. 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  course  of  study  to  indicate  any  special  methods 
or  organization  to  be  followed.  Although  research  and  cooperative  reports 
indicate  general  procedures  and  guideposts  of  great  value,  methods  and  organi- 
zation differ.  Ways  of  organizing  pupil  learning  experiences  reflect  our  own 
initiative  and  abilities. 

The  competent  teacher  is  versatile  and  tries  to  master  all  the  tethniques 
he  may  need  in  his  subject  area.  He  will  be  willing  to  try  new  methods 
and  organization  for  curriculum  improvement.  Making  choices,  taking 
action,  and  evaluating  residts  are  among  the  many  opportunities  of 
democracy.  The  concern  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest  a flexible  scope  and 
.sequence  so  that  the  work  of  each  teacher  may  be  coordinated  with  that 
of  other  teachers  and  may  provide  an  initial  basis  for  (urriculum 
improvement. 

•SURVEY  OF  MODERN  FOREICEN  LANCxUAGE  Sl  Ul)^ 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that,  in  a large  number  oj 
communities,  modern  foreign  language  study  is  offered  for  only  two  years. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  L.VNGUAGE  STUDY  IN  PENNSYLVANI.V  (1951) 


Language 

\iimber 

of  Schools  and  Years 

Offered 

Total  Secondan 
Schools  in 
Pennsy  lvania—1  WS 

1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

Total 

Crf 

/O 

French  

75 

271 

100 

16 

462 

42 

German 

21 

68 

32 

6 

127 

1 1 

Italian  

3 

4 

2 

9 

8 

Spanish 

05 

172 

106 

.30 

373 

34 

Tot  AL 

164 

515 

240 

52 

971 

Latin  is  taught  in  882 

schools  or  80'’;,  of 

the  total 

secoiularv 

schools. 

loi  olhei 

languages,  the  fretiiiendcs  arc:  Hebrew  1,  Polish  3.  and  Greek  1. 

Elementary  Level 

The  first  two  years  of  study  in  any  of  the  above  languages  are  con- 
sidered as  the  elementary  level.  These  two  years  must  be  made  to  vield 
the  greatest  possible  return  in  linguistic  experience.  I'o  accomplish  this, 
the  two-year  period  ol  study  may  lie  treated  as  a level  ol  work  complete 
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in  itselt.  During  this  time  all  the  basic  elements  of  the  language  will  be 
presented  to  the  student.  He  should  acquire:  (1)  reasonably  good  pro- 
nunciation, comprehension,  vocabulary,  and  sense  of  language  structure, 
(2)  some  knowledge  of  the  history,  geography,  family  life,  and  customs 
of  the  people  whose  language  he  is  studying,  and  (3)  behaviors  of  social 
competence  and  cultural  living.  Consequently,  he  should  be  able  to  meet 
with  confidence  the  common  foreign  words  and  references  to  foreign 
cultures  that  enter  the  life  of  the  person  of  even  modest  education. 

Intermediate  Level 

The  third  year  of  study  is  considered  as  the  intermediate  level.  Here 
the  language  shoidd  be  studied  more  in  detail.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  idiom  in  writing  and  in  speech.  The  cultural 
material  and  reading  should  stress  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
foreign  culture  which  are  found  in  the  community  and  in  our  social 
life  and  which  form  a part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  Some  reading  mate- 
rial may  be  chosen  to  reflect  19th  and  20th  century  life,  thereby  correlat- 
ing foreign  language  with  the  English  and  Social  Science  topics.  Other 
material  may  rellect  the  student’s  actual  problems,  concerns,  and  imme- 
diate future  needs. 

Advanced  Level 

In  the  fourth  year  the  student  will  have  reached  the  advanced  level. 
Here  the  emphasis  should  be  on  self-expression  and  a closer  study  of 
language  structure.  A survey  of  the  culture  may  be  presented  through 
a simple  review  of  the  great  literary  epochs  and  masterpieces  of  the 
country. 

In  this  chajater,  organization  and  suggested  learning  experiences  are 
presented  at  three  levels  of  study  for  each  language  as  follows: 


Section 

1: 

French 

Section 

2: 

German 

Section 

3: 

Italian 

Section 

4: 

Spanish 
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THE  THREE  LEVELS  OE  STUDY  EOR  EACH  LANGUACxE 

SECTION  1 

FRENCH 

Eirst  and  Second  Years 

Pronunciation  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Cliapter  11.) 

The  phonetic  approach  is  recomniencled  as  the  best  way  of  teaching  French 
sounds  because  it  is  more  scientific  and  accurate.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  use  of  symbols,  although  they  are  excellent,  hut  rather  the  explana- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  other  organs  of  speech.  The  vowels 
are  presented  first  as  they  occur  in  the  vowel  triangle.  After  the  vowels  have 
been  mastered,  the  consonants  are  presented,  leaving  the  “r”  until  last.  Liaison 
and  elision  must  also  be  emphasized. 

As  the  sounds  are  drilled,  vocabulary  of  surrounding  objects,  catch 
phrases,  tricky  expressions,  and  locutions  which  arouse  the  students’ 
imagination  are  taught.  All  of  these  methods  should  be  presented  orally. 
The  student  should  not  see  the  words  until  their  pronunciation  has  been 
completely  mastered.  Intonation  shoidd  not  be  neglected.  This  is  taught 
mostly  by  imitation. 

Simple  and  clear  explanations  of  syllabication  are  sufficient.  Prevent- 
ing students  from  stressing  the  first  syllable  of  a word  and  dropping  the 
voice  before  the  end  of  a word  or  sentence  recjuires  special  attention. 

Vocabulary— Active  and  Passive.  (See  discussion  under  Methodology.) 

A beginning  pupil  will  not  be  expected  to  acquire  an  active  vocabulary 
of  more  than  300-400  words  in  the  first  year  in  addition  to  the  words 
that  are  identical  or  similar  in  English.  The  numerals,  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  months  constitute  a portion  of  the  elementary  vocabulary. 
Verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech  under  functional  grammar  are  also 
Included  in  this  number. 

The  number  of  words  will  increase  steadily  to  a total  of  some  800 
words,  which  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  level  can  use  in 
conversation  on  familiar  topics  and  recognize  in  passages  of  reading 
common  to  this  level  of  learning.  About  100  common  idioms  frequently 
used  in  conversation  concerning  such  topics  as  greetings,  age,  dates,  tlic 
^veather,  health,  etc.,  should  be  included  in  the  above  number.  (See  die 
section  on  grammar  in  this  chapter,  page  80,  loi  further  comments  about 
idioms.) 
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I'he  jiassi\t‘  UKabulary  sliould  reach  about  iwice  the  number  t)l  words 
specified  lor  the  active  vocabulary.  Existing  trequency  lists  are  still 
probably  the  best  source  for  the  selection  of  vocabulary.  Good  material 
may  also  be  found  in  .\STP  pamphlets. 

P.\RT  1— Elementarv  Level 
First  Year  French 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II.) 

1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  50  to  60  pages  of  material  in 
addition  to  that  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text  may  be  expected. 
I'he  subject  matter  should  deal  with  the  life,  customs,  and  character 
of  the  French  people,  and  be  told  in  form  of  short  stories,  plays, 
anecdotes,  etc.  Any  pictures  in  the  reading  text  should  be  clear, 
simple,  and  true  to  the  local  color  described  in  the  text. 

2.  Extensive  reading  can  be  profitably  given  to  the  more  capable  stu- 
dents and  to  others  who  show  definite  interest. 

.5.  Plateau  reading  (see  Methodology,  Chapter  II)  of  easy  material  on 
the  civilization  of  France  or  on  the  students’  interests,  hobbies,  and 
studies  in  other  areas  will  prove  profitable. 

4.  Oral  reading  during  the  first  year  is  very  important.  The  regular 
reading  exercises  may  be  augmented  by  having  all  boardwork  and 
homework  read  aloud. 

Grammar 

As  has  been  stressed  before,  grammar  is  a means  to  an  end  and  therefore 
should  be  taught  with  economy,  elarity,  and  definite  purpose. 

Articles 

1.  Definite  and  indefinite,  singular  and  plural  forms 

2.  Contractions  of  definite  articles  with  ii  and  de 

,1.  y\greement 

4.  Partitive  with  exceptions,  after  the  negative  and  before  an  adjective 

5.  Use  of  definite  article  before  nouns  used  in  a general  sense;  dis- 
tinction from  the  partitive 

6.  Omission  of  the  definite  article  before  nouns  used  adjectivally  to 
indicate  membership  in  a class  (occupation,  religion,  nationality) 

7.  Special  uses  of  the  definite  article 

X0U77S 

1.  Gender  and  plural  of  regular  nouns 
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2.  Common  irregular  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  s,  .v,  2,  au,  eu,  ou,  and 
al 

A djectives 

1 . Kinds 

a.  Descriptive 

b.  Possessive 

c.  Demonstrative 

d.  Interrogative 

e.  Numeral  (cardinal  and  ordinal) 

f.  Indefinite 

2.  Regular  formation  of  the  feminine  and  the  plural 

3.  Plural  of  adjectives  ending  in  s,  x,  al,  and  au 

4.  Femmine  of  adjectives  ending  in  f,  eu,  or  eiix,  and  of  the  following: 


beau 

gentil 

pared 

blanc 

gros 

public 

epais 

long 

sec 

frais 

net 

vieux 

5.  Comparison  of  regular  adjectives; 

irregular  comparison 

().  Position.  . 

rViljectives  that  precede: 

beati 

jeune 

nouveau 

bon 

job 

petit 

court 

long 

vieux 

grand 

mauvais 

vilain 

gros 

7.  Agreement 

Pronouns 

1 . Personal 

a.  Pronoun  subject  and  object  with  verb 

b.  Direct  and  indirect  objects  (only  cme  in  a sentence) 

c.  Reflexives 

2.  Disjunctive 

3.  Relative:  qui,  que 

4.  Interrogative:  qui,  que,  qu’est-ce  qui,  qu’est-ce  que,  quoi 

5.  Possessive 

6.  Demonstrative 

7.  Indefinite:  on 

8.  Uses  of  y and  en 
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Prepositions 

1.  Use  of  de  to  express  possession 

2.  Use  of  pour  with  an  infinitive 

3.  Use  of  d or  de  before  an  infinitive  after  such  verbs  as  demander, 
inviter,  oublier,  etc. 

Adverbs 

1.  Formation  from  adjectives 

2.  Position 

3.  Comparison 

4.  Adverbs  of  quantity 

Verbs 

1.  Present  indicative,  imperative,  past  indefinite,  imperfect,  future, 
and  conditional  of 

a.  Three  regular  conjugations 

b.  Avoir,  etre,  dire,  faire,  lire,  metlre,  prendre,  and  voir. 

2.  Present  indicative  only  of  alter,  ecrire,  ouvrir,  partir,  pouvoir,  savoir, 
sortir,  venir,  and  vouloir. 

3.  Imperatives  of  se  lever  and  s’asseoir 

Negation 
Suggested  Idioms 

Approximately  50  of  the  most  common  idioms  should  be  taught. 
(Consult  a good  text  or  standard  idiom  list.  See  bibliography.) 

Composition 

During  the  first  year,  free  written  composition  should  be  based 
principally  on  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions  previously  studied 
in  class.  Simple  descriptions  of  objects  in  the  classroom,  the  home,  articles 
of  clothing,  classmates,  etc.,  are  proper  subjects  at  this  level.  As  verbs 
are  learned,  short,  simple  narratives  may  be  assigned  or  planned  with 
pupils. 

Oral  composition,  consisting  of  a few  simple  sentences,  should  be  given 
as  frequently  as  possible  on  such  subjects  as  are  listed  above. 

Dictation 

Dictation  should  be  given  frequently  and  introduced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. See  references  on  dictation  under  Methodology. 
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ILM  STRA  I IVE  UNIT  I 
THE  MARKET 

Purpose:  For  vocabulary  and  points  of  grammar  (A  similar  unit  tan 

be  developed  tor  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish) 

Overview:  By  teacher  and  planning  with  pupils 

Teacher’s  Objectives 

1.  To  present  points  ot  grammar  in  such  a way  that  pupils  will  master 
a difficult  subject  without  reali/ing  its  difficuliy 

2.  To  correlate  vocabulary  ol  toods  with  interrogative  pronouns  and 
adjectives 

3.  To  increase  pupils’  active  vocabulary 

4.  To  add  motivation  through  dramatic  presentation 

Pupils’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  names  ot  common  toods,  articles  ot  clothing 

2.  To  find  out  how  to  use  these  names  in  an  everyday  sittiation 

3.  To  learn  interrogative  words  and  their  use  through  dialogues 

4.  To  enjoy  the  tun  ot  a game  in  seeing  how  much  one  understands 

Learning  Activities 

1.  The  teacher  reads  aloiitl  a dialogue  betw'een  a customer  and  a seller 
at  a market,  using  a different  tone  ot  voice  for  each  person. 

2.  The  teacher  asks  pupils  to  tell  w'hat  she  has  read.  Pupils  have 
not  seen  the  text. 

3.  The  teacher  and  pupils  repeat  aloud  the  new  words,  sometimes  in 
unison,  sometimes  individually. 

4.  The  teacher  rereads  the  dialogue,  substituting  different  words  for 
food,  clothing,  etc. 

5.  Pupils  read  the  text  of  the  dialogue  and  translate  it  tor  the  next  day. 

Culminating  Activities 

1.  The  teacher  dictates  the  text  as  pupils  write  it. 

2.  Pupils  take  turns  conversing  as  seller  and  buyer,  making  slight 
variations  in  the  original. 

3.  Pupils  write  a short  composition  on  the  same  theme. 

Evaluation 

1.  The  presentation  ot  the  market  scene  in  dramatic  forms  adds 
interest. 
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2.  Pupils’  active  vocabulary  is  enlarged. 

3.  Functional  phrases  serve  to  “clinch”  such  grammatical  points  as 
correct  use  of  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives  without  pupils’ 
being  aware  of  difficulties. 

Materials 

Dialogue  between  a customer  and  seller  at  a market  or  store. 

— Bonjour,  Mademoiselle,  que  desirez-vous  ce  matin?  De  qnoi  avez-vous 
besoin? 

—Qii’ est-ce  que  vous  recommandez,  Madame?  Q_uels  fruits  avez-vous? 

— J’ai  des  fraises  et  des  . . . 

—Pardon,  Madame,  qu’est-ce  que  ceci? 

— Ce  sont  des  artichauts  de  Bretagne. 

—Qui  les  aime?  Pas  moi! 

—Que  preferez-vous.  Mademoiselle? 

— J’aime  mieux  les  asperges.  Quelles  belles  cerises! 

— Qw’avez-vous  choisi? 

—Tout  ceci,  Madame.  C’est  combien? 

—200  francs.  Qui  avez-vous  trouve  pour  jmrter  votre  panier? 

—Mon  neveu  est  la.  A qui  paiie-t-il? 

—C’est  un  copain,  sans  doute.  An  revoir.  Mademoiselle,  merci. 

— Au  revoir,  Madame. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  II 

AN  INTENSIVE  READING  LESSON  IN  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

(A  similar  unit  can  be  developed  for  German,  Italian  or  Spanish) 
Preview:  Pupils  already  know  the  meaning  of  many  words  that  will 
occur  in  the  text.  The  teacher  will  anticipate  some  new  words  and 
will  explain  them. 

Teacher’s  Objectives 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  for  pupils  to  understand  simple  French  texts 

2.  To  teach  something  about  the  geography  and  industries  of  France 

3.  To  demonstrate  the  universality  of  man  by  pointing  out  human 
weaknesses  and  strengths  as  they  are  shown  in  this  simple  text 

Pupils’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  of  the  behaviors  of  other  peoples 
LEARNING  TO  EAT  A LA  FRANCAISE 
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2.  To  increase  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  a simple  French 
text 

3.  To  develojj  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others  in  a toreign 
language 

d.  To  develop  group  cooperation 

Learning  Activities 

1.  The  teacher  reads  a story  aloud  in  French;  pupils  keep  books 
closed.  If  the  text  is  difficult  for  the  pupils,  the  teacher  may  repeat 
all  or  parts  of  it. 

2.  Pupils  read  the  text.  Group  reading  is  begun;  then  ptipils  read 
individually. 

3.  The  teacher  asks  cjuestions  in  French  based  on  the  text. 

4.  Pupils  answer  in  FTench. 

5.  The  teacher  asks  pupils  to  paraphrase  certain  expressions.  This 
method  gives  a good  opportunity  for  the  use  of  synonyms  and 
antonyms  as  well  as  definitions. 

Culrninatmg  Activities 

1.  Vocabulary  is  increased  by  games,  “bees.” 

2.  Pupils  form  groups  to  write  a dramatization  of  the  story  or  parts 
of  it. 

3.  Pupils  present  before  the  group  their  conversation  or  dramatization. 
These  playlets  are  amusing.  Pupils  enjoy  them. 

Evaluation 

A short  quiz  will  indicate  progress  in  use  of  vocabulary,  synonyms, 
antonyms,  and  definitions  and  the  pupils’  ability  to  answer  questions 
in  French. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  tell  anecdotes  similar  to  those  they  have 
heard  read. 

Pupils  feel  a sense  of  accomplishment  in  understanding  simple  foreign 
text. 

Bibliography 

Hills,  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  ('.antes  Dramatiques  “Le  Gras  Paisson  " New  York,  H C. 

Heath  & Co.,  1927. 

Map  of  France  to  locate  Marseille  and  La  Cote  d’Azur. 

(Character  traits  of  the  Marseillais  and  other  inhabitants  of  I’lovence.) 
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PART  II— Elementary  Level 
Second  Year  French 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II  and  First  Year 
French,  Part  I,  Chapter  III.) 

Intensive  reading  ot  approximately  80  to  100  pages  should  be  required 
in  addition  to  the  reading  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text.  The  subject 
matter  should  contain  some  information  on  the  history,  geography,  and 
famous  people  of  the  country.  Many  graded  standard  classics  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Extensive  reading  may  follou  the  same  lines. 

Plateau  reading  of  material  on  first  year  level. 

Grammar 

Articles 

1.  Omission  of  the  indefinite  articles  before  predicate  nouns  denot- 
ing class 

2.  Uses  of  the  definite  article 

a.  Before  certain  proper  names 

b.  Before  the  name  of  a language 

c.  Before  the  name  of  a geographical  division 

A djectives 

1.  Forms  of  quel  and  tout 

2.  Comparison  of  irregular  adjectives  petit  and  mauvais 
Pronouns 

1.  Conjunctive  personal 

2.  Disjunctive  personal 
After  c’est  and  ce  sont 

3.  Relative 

4.  Interrogative 

5.  Possessive 

6.  Demonstrative 

Uses  of  c’est  and  ce  sont  before  a noun,  pronoun,  or  superlative 

7.  Indefinite:  on,  rien,  aucun,  and  personne 

Prepositions 

1.  Use  of  d and  de  after  nouns  and  adjectives  before  infinitives 

2.  Use  of  de  after  rien  and  quelque  chose 
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Adverbs 

Comparison  of  irregular  adverbs. 

Verbs 

1.  Regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations  in  all  tenses  of  the 
indicative. 

2.  As  a minimum  the  following  irregular  verbs  in  all  tenses: 


alter 

envoyer 

pleuvoir 

avoir 

etre 

pouvoir 

boire 

fa  ire 

prendre 

connaitre 

falloir 

recevoir 

courir 

lire 

rire 

craindre 

niettre 

savoir 

croire 

mourir 

suivre 

devoir 

naitre 

venir 

dire 

ouvrir 

voir 

^crire 

partir 

vouloir 

3.  Past  definite  tense  for  recognition  only 

4.  Use  of  past  anterior 

5.  Orthographical  changing  verbs:  acheter,  appeler,  jeter,  lever, 
mener,  payer,  and  repeter. 

6.  Sequence  in  conditional  sentences 

7.  Agreement  of  the  past  participle 

8.  Reflexive  verbs 

9.  Use  of 

a.  en  with  the  present  participle 

b.  apres  with  the  perfect  infinitive 

c.  Present  and  imperfect  tense  with  depuis  and  il  y a 


Principal  parts  of 

acquerir 

cueillir 

taire 

conclure 

joindre 

vetir 

conduire 

remettre 

vivre 

11.  Passive  voice  and  its  substitutes 

12.  Subjunctive 

a.  Formation  of  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive 

b.  Imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  for  recognition  only 

c.  Sequence  of  tenses 

d.  Uses 

To  express  an  emotion 
To  express  a wish 
With  impersonal  verbs 
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After  certain  conjunctions 
In  relative  clauses 

Suggested  idioms— 50  idioms. 

Consult  standard  idiom  lists. 

Composition 

During  the  second  year  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  written  free  com- 
position may  be  elaborated.  Descriptions  will  be  longer  and  narratives 
will  feature  the  various  tenses  learned.  The  work  should  be  kept  on  a 
very  simple  level,  since  this  type  of  work  is  not  to  be  a translation  exercise. 

Oral  composition  should  be  given  as  frecjuently  as  possible  followdng 
the  suggestions  given  above  for  written  composition. 

Dictation 

Frequent  dictation  of  knowm  material.  (For  suggestions  see  reference 
under  Methodology  p.  63.) 

Civilization 

Suggestions  for  enrichment.  Elementary  level. 

Art 

Bonheur,  Corot,  Millet,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Daumier,  Monet,  Degas, 
Rodin,  Bartholdi,  Mansard.  Architecture  as  exemplified  in  the 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings. 

Foreign  Settlements  in  Pennsylvania  (see  Bibliography) 

1.  The  Huguenots 

2.  Azilum  (French  Asylum,  Bradford  County) 

Geography 

Boundaries,  size,  and  density  of  population  of  France  com- 
pared w'ith  those  of  the  United  States;  wide  variety  of  climate, 
mountains,  rivers;  Paris  and  some  other  leading  cities  of  France 

Government 

Provinces,  departements,  arrondissements,  etc. 

History 

1.  Outstanding  persons  in  French  history.  (See  content  under 
Reading.)  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon,  etc.  What  mistakes 
did  they  make?  What  can  we  learn  from  them? 


fftR  * t«!i  womo 
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2.  Science— Pierre  and  Marie  Curie,  Pasteur,  etc. 

3.  American  history— Latayette,  Napoleon,  etc. 

4.  Correlate  beginnings  with  Julius  Caesar,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and 
figures  of  the  French  Revolution  (1789) 

Language 

French  military,  diplomatic,  literary,  and  clothing  terms  showing 
the  contribution  made  to  American  and  world  thinking,  e.g.,  lieu- 
tenant, entente  cordiale,  beUes-lettres,  beret. 

Manners  and  CuslO}ns 

1.  Festivals  and  holidays 

2.  Home  life 

3.  School  life 

4.  Cuisine,  with  French  words  and  expressions  which  are  used  in 
English  and  American  cookery 

5.  City  life  compared  with  country  life 

6.  Sports  and  other  amusements 

7.  Higher  education 


Poems 


Selections  from  la  Fontaine 
Psalm  XXIII  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer 


Songs 

Frere  Jacques 
Alouette 

An  clair  de  la  Itine 
Un  flambeau 
Jeannette,  Isabelle 
D’ou  viens-tu,  bergere? 


Nous  etions  trois,  bergerette 
Savez-vous  planter  les  choux? 
La  Marseillaise 
Cantique  pour  Noel 
Barcarolle 


GATHERING  EXHIBITS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 


RECEIPT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  GIFT  PACKAGE 
ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT 

HOW  IS  CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES? 

Note:  A Civilization  Unit. 

The  following  is  a sample  unit  of  work  done  in  a school.  It  may  be 
used  as  herein  developed  or  may  be  adapted  for  local  use.  Teacher 
initiative  will  result  in  the  planning  of  many  similar  units. 

Overview 

The  four  foreign  language  clubs  wish  to  have  their  Christmas  celebra- 
tion together. 
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Objectives  of  Teacher 

1.  To  create  an  appreciation  of  the  customs  of  other  countries 

2.  To  motivate  vocabulary  and  idiom  study 

3.  To  improve  pronunciation  through  songs,  poety,  and  dramatization 

4.  To  increase  pupils’  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  the  foreign 
language 

5.  To  integrate  foreign  languages  with  work  in  other  departments 
(music,  art,  drama,  home  economics) 

Objectives  of  Pupils 

1.  To  learn  how  ancient  festival  traditions  survive 

2.  To  work  together  in  a seasonal  activity 

3.  To  become  more  world-minded 

4.  To  enjoy  participation  through  singing  and  acting  in  the  foreign 
language 

Learning  Activities— Set  page  98 
Evaluation 

1.  Pupils  gained  knowledge  of  Christmas  customs 
in  other  lands 

2.  Pupils  learned  the  origin  of  some  American  and 
English  Christmas  customs 

3.  Interdepartmental  cooperation  resulted 

4.  Pupils  developed  an  esprit  de  corps 

5.  Pupils  acquired  a larger  foreign  vocabulary 

6.  Pupils  gained  an  attitude  of  helpfulness 

Bibliography 

Consult  references  on  holidays,  music,  and  songs  in  Chapter  \'. 


Learning  Activities 

Classes  are  divided  into  committees  several  weeks  before  the  Christmas  season  to  gather  available  data 
about  Christmas,  to  plan  suitable  songs,  to  make  appropriate  holiday  objects  according  to  varying  traditions 
suggested  bv  the  following  words  and  phrases; 
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PART  III— Intermediate  Level 
Third  Year  French 

Pronunciation 

A thorough  review  of  the  sounds  taught  at  the  elementary  level  should 
be  made  and  errors  corrected.  l eachers  should  maintain  constant  super- 
vision of  correct  pronunciation  and  continue  the  daily  accumidation  ol 
actual  phrases,  which  can  be  used  in  everytlav  life  experiences  and  will 
make  the  language  live  for  the  student.  Intonation  as  well  as  fluency 
should  be  further  emphasized. 

Vocabulary 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  of  vocabulary  words  both 
active  and  passive  double  in  number  as  the  pupil  advances  to  each  level 
of  language  learning.  In  vocabulary  study  the  method  of  approach  in 
the  intermediate  level  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  elementary 
level,  except  that  the  alert  teacher  will  strive  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
j greater  skill  in  determining  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context. 

I Drills  at  this  level  will  also  include  words  taught  in  the  elementary  level 
i in  order  to  insure  their  retention  by  the  pupil. 

1 Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

Intensive  reading  should  approximate  150  to  200  pages.  The  student 
might  well  be  introduced  to  the  short  story,  contemporary  writing,  a 
play  or  historical  novel.  Discussion  of  the  text  should  be  in  French. 

Extensive  reading  to  eliminate  difficulties  of  the  preceding  grade  and 
additional  material  for  the  gifted  child  should  be  included  in  planning 
for  reading. 

Grammar 

1.  It  is  generally  believed  that  at  the  intermediate  level  the  grammar 
content  may  be  presented  through  idioms  and  topics  developed  in 
reading  and  conversation.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  mastery  of  fundamentals  rather  than  on  the  less  important 
I grammatical  forms.  Remedial  work  should  be  given  at  the  discre- 
I tion  of  the  teacher  as  the  need  arises  in  the  class, 
j 2.  Idioms.  At  this  point  the  use  ol  the  idiom  as  a natural  means  of 
expression  should  be  emphasized  so  that  the  student  will  have  at 
his  command  a means  of  expressing  himself  as  naturally  as  possible. 
Suggested  number— 100  idioms.  Consult  good  texts  and  standard 
idiom  lists. 
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Dictation  (See  suggested  variations  under  Methodology) 

Dictation  exercises  should  proceed  from  familiar  material  to  tin 
tamiliar  passages. 

Suggestions  for  Composition: 

1.  Free  composition  on: 

a.  Topics  previously  develojred  in  class 

b.  Short  topics  expressing  pupil’s  own  experiences  and  ideas 

c.  Writing  of  dialogues 

2.  Letter  writing  (See  Bibliography  for  texts  containing  examples.) 

3.  Pupil  diaries 

4.  Oral  and  written  summaries  of  passages  read 

Suggestions  for  Test  Questions  to  Be  Used  in  a Functional  Teachini 
of  Grammar: 

1.  Faites  une  phrase  a I’aide  de  chacun  des  mots  suivants: 

a.  patrie 

b.  a pied 

2.  Dites  ce  que  signifient  les  expressions  suivantes: 

a.  Un  travail  quotidien 

b.  Beaucoup  d’  ouvriers  vivent  an  jour  le  jour 

3.  Definissez  les  noms  suivants: 

a.  un  dentiste 

b.  un  faubourg 

4.  Expliquez: 
vallee 

5.  Faites  une  phrase  avec  chacune  des  expressions  suivantes: 

a.  marcher  droit 

b.  crier  fort 

c.  sentir  bon 

6.  Demandez  a cpielqu'un— 

Ou  Ton  vend  du  pain? 

7.  Dites  a quelqu’un 

de  s’asseoir 

Civilization 

Suggestions  for  enrichment.  Intermediate  level. 

Geography 

Survey  of  the  French-sfieaking  world:  Switzerland,  Belgium 

Africa,  Indo-China,  Canada,  Haiti,  Louisiana,  New  Caledonia,  tin 
Marquesas,  Martinique,  Madagascar,  Jersey,  etc. 
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History 

France  and  the  New  World.  The  explorers  Cartier,  La  Salle, 
Joliet,  Marquette,  Champlain.  The  extension  of  French  influence 
in  Africa,  the  Orient,  Oceania,  etc.  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
French  culture:  art,  architecture,  music,  and  literature. 

Language 

Extent:  Correlate  with  geography  above.  French  as  a second  lan- 
guage among  non-French-speaking  people.  French  as  a lingua  franca 
in  the  diplomatic,  social,  and  artistic  worlds.  Its  official  status  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Manners  and  Customs 

Further  development  of  items  listed  for  elementary  level. 

Music 

Continued  singing  of  popular  French  songs.  Listening  to  record- 
ings of  folk  music  and  opera  selections. 

Poems 

Favorites  selected  from  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Rene 
Sully-Prud’homme,  Francois  Coppee,  Paul  Wrlaine,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Overview  by  Teacher  a?id  Planning  icith  Pupils 
A group  of  high  school  pupils  selected  from  social  studies  classes 
went  to  the  United  Nations  sessions  at  Lake  Success,  New  York.  Some 
pupils  were  studying  French.  They  brotight  back  reports  on  the  use  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  United  Nations  meetings.  Some  brought  back 
pamphlets  printed  in  French. 

Objectives:  Teacher’s 

1.  To  develop  a feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  French  language 
as  a means  of  communication  in  the  world  today 

2.  To  learn  to  read  and  understand  the  French  text  and  to  be  able 
to  compare  it  with  the  English 

3.  To  correlate  work  in  French  with  work  in  the  social  studies 

4.  To  help  pupils  to  become  world-minded 
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5.  To  give  pupils  an  uiulei  staiuling  ol  some  ol  the  problems  allecting 
the  rest  of  the  world 

6.  To  show  pupils  a possible  vocational  use  tor  language  study  in  the 
field  of  translation,  broadcasting,  diplomatic  service,  or  inter- 
national correspondence 

Objectives:  Pupils’ 

1.  To  experience  the  satislaction  ol  understanding  a text  vital  to  the 
peace  of  the  world 

2.  To  give  a report  to  the  social  studies  classes  of  a special  field  ol 
international  affairs 

3.  To  accjuire  a vocabulary  of  useful  f’rench  woixls 

Learning  Activities 

1.  Advanced  students  prepare  a report,  individually  or  by  committees, 
on  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  of  the  French  text 

2.  Students  collect  a list  of  diplomatic  terms  used  currently  in  English 
broadcasts,  such  as;  emigre,  liaison,  communiejue,  rapport,  attache 

3.  A committee  prepares  a report  of  the  importance  of  French  as  a 
diplomatic  language  in  history— at.  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Court,  in  the  Near  East  today,  in  Turkey,  in  China,  and  in  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great 

Culminating  Activities 

1.  Committees  have  worked  for  several  days  or  weeks  preparing  their 
reports.  They  present  them  in  the  French  class  first  and  then  take 
them  to  the  social  studies  class 

2.  A mock  reproduction  of  the  setup  of  the  United  Nations  meeting 
is  possible,  with  earphones,  speakers,  and  listeners 

Evaluation 

1.  A test  of  reading  of  the  diplomatic  pamphlets  shows  increased  skill 

2.  Vocabulary  shows  growth 

3.  Students  report  that  they  enjoy  the  correlation  because  it  shows 
them  a real  life  situation 

Bibliography 

Charte  des  Nations  Unies  et  Statut  de  la  Cour  Internationale  de  Justice  Bulletin 
des  Nations  Unies,  publics  par  le  Departement  de  ITnformation.  (Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.) 

These  and  other  publications  are  obtained  from  the  International  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N,  Y. 
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Four  in  \ ear  French 

I’RONUNCIATION 

Work  outlined  for  the  preceding  grade  should  be  continued.  Higher 
standards  of  intonation,  phrasing,  diction,  and  fluency,  as  well  as  accu- 
rate pronunciation,  should  be  maintained. 


X'OCABULARV 

In  the  advanced  le\el  the  pupil  should  require  little  lorinal  vocabularv 
presentation,  since  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  a cast  number  of  new 
words  from  the  context.  T he  passive  vocabulary  will  be  greatly  increased 
at  this  level.  However,  the  successful  teacher  will  not  neglect  word  drills 
in  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  disuse  ol  the  active  vocabularv  cvill  inevitably 
lead  to  its  total  loss. 


Reading 

Intensive  reading  of  approximately  200  pages  of  literature  from  the 
representative  works  of  classic  and  contemporary  authors. 

Extensive  reading  ol  current  material  from  newspapers  and  magazities. 

Grammar 

In  this  year  grammar  should  be  discussed  only  when  it  is  needed  by 
the  pupils.  Formal  consideration  of  grammar  should,  as  in  the  third 
year,  be  subordinated  to  reading  and  conversation. 

Suggested  number— 100  idioms.  Consult  standard  idiom  lists. 

Dictation 

Frequent  dictation  ol  unlamiliai  passages  should  be  made. 

Suggestions  for  Composition . 

1.  Free  composition 

a.  Longer  themes  of  an  increased  degree  ol  clifhculty 

b.  Character  descriptions 

c.  Interpretations  of  current  eveius 

d.  Writing  of  petites  annonces 

2.  Letter  writing  (business) 

a.  Familiarity  w’ith  expressions  cm  reiitly  used  in  business  letters 

b.  Telegrams 

c.  Business  abbreviations  for  recognition 

3.  Reviews  of  books  studied  in  literature 
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Suggestions  for  Test  Questions  to  Be  Used  in  a Functional  Teaching 
of  Grammar: 

1.  Comment  la  pratique  du  sport  constitue-t-elle  une  preparation 
a la  vie? 

2.  Pensez-vous  que  les  sports  doivent  avoir  leur  place  a I’ecole? 

3.  Trouvez-vous  que  le  choix  des  vetements  a une  grande  importance 
dans  la  vie? 

4.  Quel  serait,  a votre  avis,  rhabillement  ideal? 

Civilization 

Suggestions  for  enrichment.  Advanced  level. 

1.  Geography:  The  regions  of  France  and  their  industrial  and 
agricultural  specialties 

2.  History:  Further  development  of  cultural  history,  linking  it 

with  the  political  history 

3.  Language:  Appreciation  of  beautiful  prose  passages  encountered 
in  reading  and  heard  from  recordings.  See  Bibliography,  Chapter 
V,  Section  on  suggested  recordings 

4.  Poems:  Memorization  of  selections  rejnesentative  of  literary 

periods  studied 

5.  Music:  Continued  singing  and  the  use  of  recordings  to  impart 
familiarity  with  the  best  in  French  music 

AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT 

ASSIMILATION  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS 

Overview 

Review  of  a daily  newspaper  by  pupils  led  to  discussion  of  sources  of 
liorrowed  words. 

Objectives  of  the  Teacher 

1.  To  build  vocabulary  in  the  foreign  language 

2.  To  help  pupils  learn  the  connotations  of  foreign  words  that  have 
been  anglicized 

3.  To  correlate  work  with  music,  social  studies,  home  economics,  art, 
physical  education,  geography 

4.  To  teach  pupils  meaningful  vocabulary  in  reading 

5.  To  classify  the  various  borrowed  words 

Pupils’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  the  origin  of  new  words  that  occur  in  English 
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2.  To  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  foreign  words  used  in 
English 

3.  To  study  the  various  fields  to  which  the  language  has  contributed 
words  as  preparation  for  certain  vocations 

4.  To  enjoy  this  new  knowledge  through  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
to  use  these  words 


Learning  Activities 

1.  The  group  is  divided  into  committees  to  comb  English  newspapers 
for  foreign  words  and  to  make  lists  of  them 

2.  Other  committees  comb  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
English  words  occurring  in  them  and  make  lists  of  them 

3.  Certain  groups  go  to  other  departments  to  ask  their  help  in  sug- 
gesting foreign  words  used  in  their  work  (terms  in  music,  art,  etc.) 

4.  Committees  report  to  classes  their  findings  and  list  categories  of 
words 

5.  The  foreign  language  teachers  drill  pronunciation  of  these  foreign 
words  and  help  with  explanation  of  meanings  and  perhaps  some 
semantic  information 


Culminating  Activities 

, Lists  similar  to  the  following  were  drawn  up; 


Italian 

French 

Spanish 

German 

cantata 

coup  d’etat 

senor 

pretzel 

allegro 

cnvove 

patio 

kindergarten 

piccolo 

chef  ' 

sombrero 

frankfurter 

piano 

cadre 

plaza 

hamburger 

forte 

esprit  de  corps 

adios 

sauerkraut 

andante 

faux  pas 

mail  ana 

sauerbraten 

bravo 

chauffeur 

mantilla 

a|)felkuchen 

studio 

plateau 

hombre 

pfefrerniisse 

fresco 

au  revoir 

fiesta 

iiederkranz 

spaghetti 

ensemble 

mesa 

dachshund 

pizza 

cliche 

Sierra  Nevada 

wanderlust 

macaroni 

nuance 

Santa  Fe 

wnnderkind 

spumoni 

applicpie 

canon 

aiif  wiedersehen 

antipasto 

baton 

Agua  Caliente 

a Afunich 

ravioli 

bon  vovagc 

Los  .Angeles 

blitzkrieg 

bambino 

motif 

San  Francisco 

English  words 

that  appear  in  foreign 

newspapers: 

sport,  coca  cola,  el  futbol,  le  baseball,  sandwich,  el  living,  le  sweater,  le  smoking,  le 
pullover,  el  lunch,  le  high  school,  le  five  o’clock,  O.  K.,  le  match. 

Evaluation 

1.  Students  read  with  more  discernment 

2.  They  realize  the  assimilative  nature  of  English 
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3.  Their  curiosity  is  aroused  by  awakening  interest  in  words  met  in 
everyday  life 

4.  They  realize  the  influence  of  English  words  upon  foreign  languages, 
especially  in  certain  fields  (sports,  mechanical  aids,  etc.) 

5.  History  and  geography  of  the  United  States  become  more  meaning- 
ful from  a study  of  place  names  and  geographical  terms 

(').  Pupils  enjoy  \vorking  together,  making  a sort  of  game  out  of  their 
research 

Materials  used 

Foreign  newspapers  and  magazines.  Lists  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
General  Bibliography  on  page  210. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  FRENCH 

GENERAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS’ 

COMI'OSITION,  GR.'VMMAR 

Bov6e,  A.,  and  Lindquist  L.,  Une  avenhire  en  frangais  1 and  II.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1937. 

Dale,  John,  and  Dale,  M.,  Coins  elernentaire  de  frangais.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  1949. 

De  Sauze,  Emile,  Nouveau  cours  pratique  de  frangais  pour  commengants.  Philadelphia, 
J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  1946. 

Dondo,  Mathtirin,  Modern  French  Course,  I and  II.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 

1945. 

Dondo,  M.,  and  Brennian,  M.,  French  for  the  Modern  World.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1946. 

Dondo,  M.,  and  Ernst,  1.,  Brief  French  Review  Grammar.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1947. 

Fraser,  W.  H.,  Sqiiair  J.  et  al..  Modern  Complete  French  Grammar.  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1948. 

Glendenning,  Gwendolen,  Id  on  parle  frangais.  New  York,  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc., 
1951. 

Greenberg,  Jacob,  Le  frangais  et  la  France  I.  New  York,  Charles  Merrill  Book  Co., 

1946. 

Greenberg,  Jacob,  and  Brodin,  Pierre,  Le  frangais  et  la  France  II.  New  York,  Charles 
Merrill  Book  Co.,  1947. 

Grosjean,  Wilfrid.  The  Neic  Chardenal . New  Yoik,  .Mlyn  and  Bacon  Book  Co.,  1947, 
Hoizwarth,  C..  and  Price,  Mbn.,  First  Year  French.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
1932. 

Hoizwarth,  C.,  and  Price,  Win.,  Second  Year  French.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co 
1934. 

Heubner,  Theodore,  and  Ncuschatz,  Marie,  Parlez-vous  frangais?  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 

Heubner,  Theodore,  Out,  je  parle  frangais.  New  5'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1948. 
O’Brien,  K.,  and  Lafrance,  M.,  First  Year  French.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  Re 
vised  1946. 


’The  list  of  books  is  by  no  means  complete;  it  is  simply  a sampling  of  texts  available  to  cover  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  various  phases  of  foreign  language  teaching. 
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O’Brien,  K.,  and  Lafrance,  M.,  Second  Year  French.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company, 
1949. 

Olmsted,  E.,  and  Barton,  F.,  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  New  York,  Henrv 
Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1926. 

Pargment,  M.  S.,  Initiation  d la  langne  fratifaise.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1936. 

Pargment,  M.  S.,  De  uxieme  etape  en  langue  francaise.  New  York,  Henrv  Holt  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  1940. 

Sammartino,  P.,  Grammaire  simple  and  lectures  faciles.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros., 
1938. 

Sammartino,  P.,  Avanfons.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1940. 

Schwartz,  I.  A.,  French  Grammar  Review.  New  York,  Harcourt.  Brace  and  Co.,  re 
vised,  1936. 

Smith,  I.  B.,  and  Roberts,  D.  F.,  French  Book  I and  II.  New  York,  Scott,  Foresman 
Book  Co.,  1936. 

Spink,  J.,  and  Millis  V.,  French  Stor\  Book  Grammar.  New  York,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, 1942. 

Conversation 

Cattanes,  Helene,  Causons  un  pen.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1926. 

Harris,  J.  E.,  and  Leveque,  C.,  Conversational  French  lor  Beginners.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1946. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  Elementary  French  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1940. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Dondo  M..  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1941. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  .-Idvanced  French  Coiwersation . Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1942. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  Spoken  French  for  Students  and  Travelers.  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1946. 

Lopes,  A.,  and  Yarbro,  J.,  Bonjour!  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1947. 

Mercier,  G.  E.,  and  Luzenska,  K..  Causons  s’il  vous  plait.  New  York,  Harper  and 
Bros.,  1949. 

Pattou,  E.  E.,  French  d la  mode.  New  York.  Houghton  .\Iililin  Book  Co.,  1938. 

Patton,  E.  E.,  Nouvelles  causeries  en  France.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 

Picard,  G.  L.,  and  Black,  J.  T.,  Manuel  de  conversation  francaise.  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1940. 

Shields,  \V.  S.,  Parlons  frangais.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Book  Co.,  1947. 

Thrift  Press,  Practical  I'acahnlary  (nr  French  Conversation  and  Composition  Itliaca 
N.  Y. 

French  Readers 

Balzac,  Honore,  Eugenie  Grandet.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc..  1925 

Bazin,  Rene,  Les  Oberle.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 

Bazin,  Rene.  Stephanette.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co..  Inc.,  1936. 

Bond,  Otto,  Graded  French  Readers  1 to  10.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 

Bruller,  J„  (Pseud.  Vercors),  Ees  silences  de  la  Mer.  New  York.  Macmillan  Book  Co 
Inc.,  1944. 

Buflum,  1).  E.,  French  Short  Stories.  New  York,  Henr\  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc..  1907. 

Ceppi,  Marc.,  L’aventure  de  Ted  Bopp.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  ,md  Co.,  1937. 

Ceppi,  Marc.,  Ee  casque  invisible.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  193(i. 

Cochran,  C.,  Eddy,  H.,  et  al.,  Si  nous  lisions,  Chicago  Heath  Series  ,Ncw  \'ork  D C 
Heath  and  Co.,  1930.  . . 
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Curie,  Eve,  Madam  Curie.  Garden  City,  N.  J.,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  1937. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  Lettres  de  mon  moulin.  New  York,  Macmillan  Book  Co.,  1936. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  Neuf  contes  choisis.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1924. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  New  York,  The  Odyssey  Press,  1941. 

De  La  Br6te,  J.,  Aimer  quand  mime.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1930. 

De  Maupassant,  Guy,  Six  contes  choisis.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 

De  Sauze,  Emile,  Contes  gais.  Philadelphia,  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  1941. 

De  Sauze,  E.,  and  Dureau,  A.,  Commengons  a lire.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1940. 

De  Segur,  S.,  Memoires  d’un  dne.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1935. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  La  tulipe  noire.  Bond  Series  ^4  Alternate.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1945. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  Les  trois  mousquetaires.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1941. 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  Le  comte  de  monte  cristo.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1948. 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  Le  collier  de  la  reine.  New  York,  Macmillan  Book  Co.,  1949. 
Ford,  H.,  and  Hicks,  R.,  The  Reading  Approach  to  French.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1935. 

Ford,  H.,  and  Hicks,  R.,  A New  French  Reader.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
Inc.,  1934. 

France,  Anatole,  Le  livre  de  mon  ami.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1930. 
Greenberg,  Jacob,  French  Silent  Reader.  New  York,  Gharles  Merrill  Book  Co.,  1928. 
Greenberg,  Jacob,  French  Stories  for  Beginners.  New  York,  Charles  Merrill  Book  Co., 
1936. 

Greenberg,  Jacob,  Le  frangais  vivant.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  1934. 
Gurney,  D.,  and  Scott,  G.  C.,  17  Rapid  Reading  Texts.  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1931. 

Halevy,  Ludovic,  L’abbe  Constantin.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1933. 
Hemon,  Louis,  Maria  Chapdelaine.  New  York,  Macmillan  Book  Co.,  1923. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Les  miserables.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1923. 

Kastner,  Erich,  Emile  et  les  detectives.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 

Lavisse,  Ernest,  Histoire  de  France  (Elementaire).  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
1919. 

Leblanc,  Maurice,  Arsine  Lupin  . New  York,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1938. 

Lichtenberger,  Andr^,  Mon  petit  Trott.  Charles  Merrill  Book  Co.,  1923. 

Loti,  Pierre,  Pecheur  d’Islande,  New  York,  Odyssey,  1933. 

Loti,  Pierre,  Ramuntcho.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  n.  d. 

Malot,  Hector,  Sans  famille.  New  York,  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  1934. 

Maurois,  Andre,  En  Amerique.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1936. 
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Merimee,  Prosper,  Colomba.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1931. 

Merimee,  Prosper,  Carmen.  New  York,  Ginn  and  Company,  1907. 

Pargment,  M.  S.,  Lectures  pour  debutants.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1931. 
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Plays  for  Erench 


setidre  de  monsieur  Poirier.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
Bond  Series,  No.  7,  Heath  and  Oxford 


Augier,  E.,  and  Sandeau,  J.,  Le 
& Co..  1936. 

Bernard,  Tristan,  L’ Anglais  tel  qu’on  le  parle. 

University  Press,  1923. 

Brodin,  S.  B.,  and  Vigneras,  M.,  En  scene.  New  York,  The  Dryden  Press,  1942. 

Cclieres,  A.,  and  MOas,  E.,  Ten  Little  French  Plays.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1933. 
Ceppi,  Marc.,  Twelve  French  Plays.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1936. 

Corneille,  Pierre,  Le  Cid.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1948. 

De  Sauze,  Emile,  Sept  comedies  modernes.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co,,  Inc.,  192.5. 
Deval,  Jacques,  Tovarich.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 

Dlugo,  E.,  and  Harvitt,  H.,  Vingt  petites  pieces.  New  York,  Harper  Bros.,  1932. 

Dondo,  Mathurin,  Pathelin  et  autres  pieces.  New  York,  D.  C.  Health  and  Co.,  1924, 
Foure,  Helene,  Six  petites  pieces  gaies.  Philadelphia.  J.  C.  4Vinston  Co.,  1928. 

French  Plays.  Dallas,  Texas,  Banks  Upshaw  and  Co. 

French  Plays.  New  York,  Julie  Naud  Co. 

Hills,  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  Contes  dramatiques.  New  York,  D.  C.  Health  and  Co.,  1927. 
Labiche,  E.,  and  Martin  E.,  La  poudre  aux  yeux.  Heath,  Allyn,  .American  Book  Com- 
pany, Macmillan,  Merrill,  Odyssey. 

Labiche,  E.,  and  Martin,  E.,  Le  voyage  de  monsieur  Perrichon.  New  A'ork,  .Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1919. 

Macy,  Pierre,  Toe,  toe,  toe.  New  A'ork,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929. 

Meras,  L.,  and  M^ras,  E.,  Eight  French  One  Act  Plays.  New  A'ork,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Co.,  1926. 

Moliere,  Jean,  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  Inc.,  1934. 
Moliere,  Jean,  Les  precieuses  ridicules.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1932. 
Pagnol,  M„  Topaze.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 

Racine,  Jean,  Andromaque.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1932. 

Romains,  Jules,  Knock.  New  A'ork,  The  Century  Co.,  1927. 

Rostand,  Edmond,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  New  A’ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1927. 
Scenettes  dramatiques.  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Gessler  Publications,  1944. 
Setchanove,  L.  J.,  Five  French  Comedies.  New  York,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1925. 

Simpson,  Emma,  Five  Easy  French  Plays.  New  A'ork,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1926. 

Turnbull,  Strachan,  On  frappe  les  trois  coups.  New  A'ork,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1935. 

Books  on  Eri  nch  Corresfondence 

Olmsted,  E.  4\  .,  and  Barton,  F.  B.,  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  New  York 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1926. 
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Schwartz,  1.  A.,  Commercial  French.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1920. 

Wilson,  P.  G.,  La  vie  commerciale.  New  York,  Pitman  Book  Co.,  1940. 

SuoGESTEU  French  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias 

Cassell’s  French-English  Dictionary.  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Book  Co.,  1937. 

Fncyclopedie  par  I’Fmage.  Paris,  Hachette  Book  Co.,  1939  (Arts,  G^ographie,  Histoire. 
Litterattire,  Sciences,  Sports)  . 

Michaelis,  H.,  et  Passy,  Paul,  Diclionnaire  phonetique  de  la  langue  frangaise.  Han 
over,  Carl  Meyer,  1927. 

New  French  and  English  Dictionary.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1940. 

Passy,  Paul,  and  Henipl,  George,  Uniform  International  Dictionary  (Phonetic)  . New 
York,  Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge,  Inc.,  1904. 

Petit  Larousse  illustre.  Paris,  Larousse  Book  Co.,  1949. 

Suggested  French  Anthologies 

Anthologie  de  poenies  et  de  proverbes  jrangais.  New  York,  Thrift  Press,  1946. 

Canfield,  A.,  and  Patterson.  W.,  French  Poems.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1941. 

Forster,  A.,  and  Lenoir,  L.,  French  Songs,  Poems,  and  Proverbs.  New  York,  Henry 
Crofts  Book  Co.,  1934. 

Henning,  George,  Representative  French  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  New  York. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  1935. 

Ilsley  and  Franconie,  Rondes  el  poesies.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1932. 

Kurz,  Harry,  Pages  d lire  el  a dire.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de.  Fables.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1930. 

Lucas,  St.  John,  Oxford  Booh  of  French  Verse.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1908. 

Schinz,  A.,  Robert,  O.,  Giroud,  P.,  Nouvelle  anthologie  frangaise.  New  York,  Harcoun, 
& Co.,  1936. 

Surveys  of  French  LtiERArtiRr, 

Ahry,  E.,  Audio,  C.,  Crotizet,  P.,  Histoire  illustrce  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  Paris, 
Didier,  1931. 

Badaire,  J.,  Precis  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1926. 

Bovee,  A.,  Cattanes,  H.,  Robert,  O.,  Promenades  litteraires  et  historiques.  New  York, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1940. 

Bratinschvig,  Marcel,  Notre  litterature  etudiee  dans  les  textes  (3  vol.)  . Paris,  .Armand 
Colin,  1927. 

Desgrandes,  Charles,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  Paris,  Hattier,  1928. 

Doiimic,  Rene,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  Paris,  Delaplane,  1916. 

Fay,  E.  G.,  Outline  of  French  Literature.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Thrift  Press,  1939. 

Lanson,  Gustave,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise.  Paris,  Hachette. 

Lanson,  G.,  et  Tuffrau,  P.,  Manuel  d'histoire  et  de  litterature  frangaise.  New  York 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1931, 

Mornet,  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  et  de  la  pensee  frangaise  contemfxnaine 
Paris,  Larousse,  1924. 

Saintsbury,  George,  Primer  of  Freytch  Literature.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Pre.ss 
1925.  ^ 

Sirachey,  G.  L.,  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.  New  York  Hemv  Holt  and  Co 
Inc.,  1912. 

Suggested  Books  o.\  Irench  Ci\ iliza iton  a.nd  Cui.ture 

Amatcau,  Edward,  French  Civilization.  New-  York,  Globe  Book  Co..  1936. 

Bagley,  Charles,  Famous  tVomen  of  France.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941 
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Bagley,  Charles,  Great  Men  of  France.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  aiul  Co..  1932. 

Bart,  B.  F..  La  France,  carrefour  des  civilisations.  New  York,  Harconrt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1949. 

Blondel,  La  Roiigery  Editions,  Les  foox'inces  de  France  illnsirees.  Riic  St.  La^ar.  Paris. 
1927. 

C.harte  des  Nations  Unies.  Department  of  Information,  United  Nations,  New  York 

f.hinard,  Gilbert,  Scenes  de  la  vie  frangaise.  New  York,  Ginn  &;  Co.,  1949. 

Cook,  W.  M.,  Portraits  amiricains.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1939. 

Dubrtile,  Noelia,  Heros  et  heroines  de  France.  New  York,  Ginn  and  Co,,  1930 

Leveqtie,  A,  C.,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  frangaise.  New  York,  Henrv  Holt  and  Co., 
1940. 

Denenholz,  Joan,  and  Sammartino,  Peter.  Accent  on  France.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1939. 

Denoeu,  Francois,  Petit  iniroir  de  la  civilisation  frangaise.  New  York.  D C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1949. 

Fonre,  H.,  and  Foure.  R.,  Souvenirs  frangais  en  Atnerique.  New  York,  Ginn  anti  Co., 
1940. 

Hills,  E.,  and  Dondo,  M.,  La  France.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co  , 1949. 

Hiiisman,  M.,  and  Htiisman.  G.,  Contes  et  legendes  du  moyen  age  frangais  New  York, 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1928. 

Introduction  to  French  Civilization.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Ihrift  Press. 

Lands  and  Peoples,  Vol.  I,  France.  New  York,  Grolier  Society,  1930. 

Michaud,  R.,  and  Marinoni,  A.,  France;  tableau  de  la  civilisation  frangaise.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co..  1936. 

Morize,  A.,  and  Rice,  H.,  Introduction  to  France.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938 

Pargment,  M.  S.,  Coutumes  frangaises  d’hier  et  d’aiijourd’hui.  New  York,  D C Heath 
& Co.,  1932. 

Peck,  A.,  and  Meras,  E.,  France,  Crossroads  of  Europe.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros 
1936. 

Roz,  Firmin,  La  lumiere  de  Paris.  Paris,  La  Renaissance  dii  livre,  1933. 

Saillens,  Emile,  Facts  about  France.  New  York,  Dutton. 

Saillens,  Emile,  Toute  la  France.  Paris,  Laroiusse,  192,6. 

Siegfried,  Andr6,  France,  A Study  in  Nationality.  New  Haven  Vale  Uuivcrsitv  Press 
1930.  ' 

Spink,  Josette,  Le  beau  pays  de  France.  New  York,  Ginn  Co.,  1922. 

Tharp,  J„  and  LaVelle,  E.,  La  France  en  Amerique.  New  York,  Henrv  Holt  Co 
Inc.,  1944.  ^ 

White,  Watson,  The  Paris  that  is  Paris.  New  York,  Scribner's  Sons,  1926 


Books  in  English  with  French  Background 

Adams,  Katherine,  Red  Caps  and  Lilies.  New  York,  1 he  Maunillan  Co.,  1925. 

Allee,  Marjorie  H.,  Little  American  Girl.  New  York,  Houghion  Mifllin  Co.,  1938. 
Anthony,  Katherine,  Marie  Antoinette.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1933. 

Bates,  Herbert,  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for  France.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  8;  Cio.,  1944 
'^‘■"‘■^^Georgette.  When  I teas  a Girl  in  France.  New  York,  l.oihrop.  Lee  ,S:  Shepherd. 

Bohon,  Muriel,  Golden  Porcupine.  Garden  City,  N.  Y..  l)oubleda\ , Doran  .C-  Co..  1947 
Boyle,  Kay,  Avalanche.  New  York,  Simon  N Shtistei  Int  , 1944 

Canfteld,  Dorothy,  Home  Fires  in  France.  New  York,  llenrx  Holt  Co.,  Inc.,  |<i|8 
Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Basque  People.  New  York,  llarcourt  Brace  N Co.,  1931 
Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Deepening  Stream.  New  York,  Modern  Library,  1930 
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C'arlvle,  Thomas,  The  French  Revolution.  London,  Cliapinan,  1894, 

Gather,  Katherine,  Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men.  New  York,  Century  Co,,  1914. 
Gather,  Katherine,  Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous  JVomen.  New  York,  Century  Co..  1924. 
Gather,  4Villa,  Shadows  on  the  Rock.  New  York,  .Alfred  .A.  Knopf,  1931  (French 
Canada) . 

Clement.  Marguerite,  Fhnvers  of  Chivalry.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dotibleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  1934.' 

Conrad,  Joseph,  The  Rover.  Ciarden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dotibleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1923. 
Costain,  T.  B.,  The  Moneyman.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1947. 
Curie,  Eve,  Journey  Among  Warriors.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  Sc  Co., 
1943. 

Chamberlain,  Samuel,  France  Will  Live  Again.  New  AMrk,  Hastings  House,  1940. 
Dark,  Sidney,  Paris.  London,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1926. 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  The  Last  Class  (French  Short  Stories).  New  A’ork,  Scott,  Foresman, 
Co.,  1920. 

Dickens,  Charles,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities.  New  AMrk,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  New  A'ork,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co..  1844. 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  The  Three  Musketeers.  New  York,  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.. 
1901. 

Dumas,  .Alexandre,  The  Queen’s  Necklace.  Boston.  Little  Brown  and  Co. 

DuMaurier,  G.  L.  P.  B.,  Peter  Ibbetson.  New  York,  Flarper  & Bros.,  1891. 
Feuchtwanger,  Lion,  Proud  Destiny.  New  York,  The  ATking  Press,  Inc.,  1947. 

Foa,  E.,  Boy’s  Life  of  Napoleon.  New  York,  I.othrop,  Lee  & Shepherd  Co.,  189.5. 
Erance,  Anatole,  The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame  (Schweiker,  H.  C.,  Erench  Short  Stories), 
New  York,  Scott,  Eoresman  Co..  1920. 

Green,  Julian,  Memories  of  Happy  Days.  New  A'ork,  Harper  & Bros.,  1942. 
Halliburton,  Richard,  The  Royal  Road  to  Romance.  Garden  City.,  N.  A'.,  Doidtleday, 
Doran  & Co.,  1926. 

Hart,  Erances  Noyes,  Pigs  in  Clover.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleclay,  Doran  & Co., 
1931. 

Hemon,  Louis,  Maria  Chapdeiaine.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.  (Erench  Canada) 
Holland,  Rupert,  Chateau  of  the  Siuan.  New  A'ork.  Earrar  Sc  Rinehart,  1939. 
Huddleston,  Sisley,  France  and  the  French.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929. 
Huddleston,  Sisley,  Paris  Salons,  Cafes,  Studios.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1928. 

Hugo,  Victor,  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Les  Miserables. 

Jordan,  Mildred,  Asylum  for  the  Queen.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1948. 

Keyes,  Prances  P„  Came  a Cavalier.  New  A'ork,  Julian  Messner,  1948. 

Keyes,  Frances  P„  Dinner  at  Antoine’s.  New  York,  Julian  Messner,  1948  (New  Orleans). 
Korngold,  Ralph,  Citizen  Toussaint.  Boston,  Little  Brown  & Co.,  1944  (Haiti). 

Lang,  Andrew,  Maid  of  France.  London,  Longman’s,  Green  & Co.,  1909. 

Laughlin,  Clara,  So  You’re  Going  to  France.  New  York,  Hotighton  Mifflin  Co.,  1933. 
Latighlin,  Clara,  So  You’re  Going  to  Paris.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Ludwig,  Emil,  Napoleon.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Co.,  1926. 

Macinnes,  Helen,  Assignment  in  Brittany.  Boston,  Little  Brown  & Co.,  1942. 
MacKaye,  Percy,  Jeanne  d’Arc.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1920. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de.  The  Necklace  (Thirteen  Tales)  . New  York,  Harper  & Bros 
1917.  ^ 
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Maupassant,  Guy  de,  The  Piece  of  String  (Schweikert)  . New  York,  Scott,  Foresman, 
Co. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  If  I Were  a King.  New  York,  Samuel  French,  1922. 

Mercein,  Eleanor,  Basquerie.  New  York,  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc.,  1927. 

Moffat,  Donald,  The  Mott  Family  in  France.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1928. 
Moliere,  Jean,  The  Affected  Young  Ladies.  New  Y'ork,  Samuel  French  & Co.,  1915. 
Moliere,  Jean,  The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself.  New  York,  Samuel  French  & Co.,  1914. 
Moliere,  Jean,  The  Merchant  Gentleman.  New  York,  Samuel  French  & Co.,  1915. 
Miirrav,  E.,  Azilum:  French  Refugee  Colony  of  1~9t.  \thens.  Pa.,  1 ioga  Point  Museum. 
19'40. 

Norway,  Nevil  Shute,  Most  Secret.  New  York,  4Ym.  Morrow  & Co.,  1945. 

Oakley,  Amv  and  Thornton,  Hill  Towns  of  the  Pyrenees.  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1923. 

Oakley,  Amy  and  Thornton,  Cloud  Lands  of  France.  New  Y'ork,  The  Century  Co., 
1927. 

Oakley,  Amy  and  Thornton,  Our  Pennsylvania,  Keys  to  the  Keystone  State.  New  Y'ork, 
Bobbs  Merrill,  1950. 

Orczy,  Baroness,  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons.  1929. 
Repplier,  Agnes,  Mere  Marie  of  the  L’rsulines.  C,arden  City,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co., 
1931  (French  Canada)  . 

Roberts,  Kenneth  L.,  Lydia  Bailey.  Garden  Citv,  Doubleday.  Doran  & Co.,  1947  (Haiti). 
Rostand,  Edmond,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  Inc.,  1929. 
Sabatini,  Rafael,  Scaramouche.  New  Y'ork,  Grosset  & Dunlap,  1921. 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de.  Flight  to  Arras.  New  York,  Reynal  8:  Hitchcock,  1939. 
Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de.  Night  Flight.  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Centurv  Co.,  Inc., 

1939. 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de.  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars.  New  York,  Reynal  & Hitchcock, 

1940. 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de.  The  Little  Prince.  New  Y'ork,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 
1944. 

Saleil,  Jeanne,  A House  in  the  Cevennes.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1949. 

Scott,  Sir  YV'alter,  Quentin  Durward.  New  Y'ork,  G.  P.  Putnam  Co. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglass,  Little  French  Girl.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1924. 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Saint  Joan.  New  York,  Brentano's,  1924. 

Sheean,  Vincent,  A Day  of  Battle.  New  York,  The  I.iterarv  Guild  of  America,  1938. 
Shellabarger,  Samuel,  Kitig’s  Cavalier.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1950. 

Shiber,  Etta,  Paris  Underground.  New  York.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1943. 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  An  Inland  Voyage.  New  Y'ork,  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1895. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  Travels  with  a Donkey.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1903. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  A Sentimental  Journey.  New  Y’ork,  The  Liveright  Publishing  Corp., 
1926. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  New  York,  I he  Macmillan  Co.,  1914. 
Y'ercors  (pseud.  Bruller)  Silence  of  the  Sea.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1944. 
W’erfel,  Franz,  The  Song  of  Bernadette.  New  York,  The  Y’iking  Press,  1942. 

VVeyman,  S.  J.,  Under  the  Red  Robe.  New  York,  Longmans  (,recn  8:  Co,,  1894. 
IVharton,  Edith,  French  Ways  and  their  Meanings.  New  York.  1).  Yppleton  Co.,  1919. 
Wren,  Percival,  Beau  Geste.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1927. 

Zweig,  Stefan,  Balzac.  New  Y’ork,  I he  Y’iking  Press,  1946. 

Zweig,  Stefan,  Marie  Antoinette.  Garden  Citv,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Citv  Publishino-  Co 

1933.  .O’ 
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SECTiO^  2 

GERMAIS 

I'iisi  and  Second  Years 

l*RONUNCiATiOi\  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Cliapter  11) 

German  is  more  energetically  and  clearly  articulated  than  English.  This 
clarity  or  distinctness  is  produced  by  syllables  that  are  clean-cut  and  not  run 
together.  Likewise  initial  vowels  of  a word  or  as  part  of  a compound  are 
uttered  with  more  force  because  of  the  glottal  catch,  caused  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  glottis.  German  vowels  are  pure  and  do  not  end  in  a diph- 
thongal glide  to  i or  u as  English  vowels  do.  These  basic  principles  are  of 
primary  importance  in  acquiring  good  pronunciation. 

Vowels  are  either  quite  long  or  short.  Since  vowels  maintain  the  same 
sound  throughout,  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  long  vowels  to  avoid 
the  glide  into  i or  u at  the  end  of  the  sound.  The  umlaut  vow'els  need 
special  attention. 

After  the  vowels  have  been  mastered,  the  consonants  which  differ 
from  English  should  be  introduced.  These  are  c,  ch,  chs,  d,  dt,  g,  ;,  qu, 
r,  s,  sch,  sp,  V,  w,  z. 

During  this  entire  procedure  words  tiescribing  objects  arountl  the 
room,  everyday  catch  phrases  and  locutions,  and  expressions  used  in  the 
student’s  daily  life  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  sound  l)eing  taught. 
Stress  and  intonation  must  also  be  constantly  watched. 

See  Methodology.  Cihapter  11,  h)i  motivation  and  also  Chapter  IV  for 
suggested  tests. 

V^oc:abulars  Active  and  Passive.  (See  discussion  under  Methodology, 
Chapter  II) 

A beginning  pupil  will  not  be  expected  to  acquire  an  active  vocabu- 
lary of  more  than  350-400  words  in  the  hrst  year,  that  is,  in  addition  to 
the  words  that  are  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  English.  The  numerals, 
the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months  constitute  a portion  of  the 
elementary  vocabulary.  Verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech  under  functional 
grammar  are  also  included  in  this  number.  The  number  of  words  will 
go  on  steadily  increasing  to  a total  ol  some  800  words,  which  the  pupil, 
at  the  end  of  the  elementary  level,  can  use  in  conversation  on  familiar 
topics  and  in  passages  of  reading  common  to  this  level  of  learning.  MostI 
common  idioms  frequently  used  in  conversation  concerning  such  topicsl 
as  age,  dates,  the  weather,  health,  etc.,  will  be  included  in  the  numberl 
above.  (See  the  section  on  Grammar  for  further  comments  abouti 
idioms.)  I 
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I he  passive  vocabulary  sliould  reach  about  twice  the  number  ut  woitls 
cfuoted  above  lor  the  active  \ocaljidary.  Existing  frequency  lists  are  still 
probably  the  best  source  for  the  selection  of  vocabularv.  Good  vocabu- 
lary material  may  also  be  found  in  ASTP  pamphlets. 

PARI  1— Eiementars  Levei 
Eir.si  Year  German 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II) 

Intensive  reading  of  approximately  50  to  60  pages  of  material  in 
addition  to  that  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text  is  recommended.  The 
subject  matter  should  deal  with  the  life,  customs,  and  character  of  the 
German  people  and  be  told  in  the  form  of  simple  short  stories,  plavs,  or 
anecdotes.  Any  pictures  in  the  reading  text  should  be  clear,  simple,  and 
true  to  the  local  color  described  in  the  text. 

1.  Extensive  reading  can  be  profitably  given  to  tlie  more  capable 
students.  Plateau  reading  (see  Methodology)  of  easy  material 
on  the  civilization  of  Germany  or  on  the  students’  interests, 
hobbies,  and  studies  in  other  areas  will  prove  profitable. 

2.  Oral  reading  during  the  first  year  is  very  important.  The  regular 
reading  exercises  may  be  augmented  by  having  all  board  work 
and  home  work  read  aloud. 

3.  See  Bibliography,  page  125. 

[Grammar 

Being  but  a means  to  an  end,  grammar  shoidd  be  taught  with  economv, 
[clarity,  and  definite  purpose. 

Articles 

1.  Definite  and  indefinite 

2.  Der  and  ein  words 
Nouns 

1.  Declension  in  the  singular  and  plural 

2.  Simple  uses  of  the  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative 
cases 

Adjectives 
jffl  1.  Agreement 

2.  Declension  of  the  limiting  adjectives 
a.  Demonstrative  and  interrogative 
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b.  Possessive 

3.  Comparison 

4.  Use  as  nouns 

Pronouns 

1 . Personal 

a.  Forms  ot  address— ilir,  Sie 

b.  Replacement  compounds  with  da 

c.  Reflexive  forms 

2.  Demonstrative 

3.  Interrogative 

4.  Possessive 

5.  Relative 

Prepositions 

1.  With  the  dative  alone 

2.  With  the  accusative  alone 

3.  With  the  dative  and  accusative 

4.  Most  common  prejrositions  with  the  genitiu' 

5.  In  da  and  wo  compounds 

Adverbs 

1.  Formation 

2.  Comparison 

Conjunctions 

1 . Coordinating 

2.  Subordinating 

I ^erbs 

1.  All  tenses  of  the  indicative  of 
a.  Weak  verbs 

In  Strong  verbs 

c.  Certain  irregular  weak  verbs 

2.  Principal  parts 

3.  Imperatives 

4.  Use  of  the  auxiliaries  haben,  sein,  and  iverdoi 

5.  Most  common  verbs  taking  the  dative 
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Numerals 

1.  Cardinals  and  ordinals 

2.  Use  in  telling  time 
Word  Order 

1.  Normal  and  inverted  in  the  independent  danse 

2.  Transposed  in  dejrendent  clauses 

Suggested  fd/om5— approximately  50.  Consult  a good  text  or  standard 
list.  See  Bibliography 

Composition 

During  the  first  year  written  free  composition  should  be  based  princi- 
pally on  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions  previously  studied  in  class. 
Simple  descrijrtions  of  classmates,  objects  in  the  classroom,  the  home, 
or  articles  of  clothing  are  appropriate  subjects  at  this  level.  As  verbs 
are  learned,  short,  simple  narratives  may  be  assigned. 

Oral  composition  consisting  of  a few  simple  sentences  should  be  given 
as  frequently  and  as  soon  as  possible  on  such  subjects  as  are  listed  above. 

Dictation  of  familiar  material  (to  be  given  as  frequently  and  as  soon 
as  possible) . 

Civilization  (See  Part  II,  page  118)  . 

PART  II— Elementary  Level 
Second  Year  German 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II) 

1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  80  to  100  pages  in  addition  to 
the  reading  material  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text.  The  subject 
matter  should  contain  some  information  on  the  history,  geography, 
and  people  of  the  country.  Many  graded  standard  classics  are 
available  to  this  end. 

2.  Extensive  reading  may  follow  the  same  lines. 

3.  Plateau  reading  of  material  on  the  first-year  level. 

Grammar 

Nouns 

1.  Additional  uses  of  cases 

a.  Genitive 

b.  Dative— of  the  possessor 

c.  Adverbial  accusative  of  time 
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2.  Irregular  nouns  in  the  singular  and  plural 
A djectives 

1.  Weak  and  strong  declensions  of  adjectives 

2.  Ordinal  numbers 

Pronouns 

1 . Relative 

2.  Indefinite 

Verbs 

1.  Modal  auxiliaries  in  all  tenses^ 

2.  Passive  voice  for  recognition  only^ 

3.  Subjunctive^ 

a.  Formation  of  tenses 

b.  Uses 

(1)  Real  and  unreal  conditions 

(2)  Wishes 

(3)  Indirect  discourse  (recognition  only) 

4.  Additional  verbs  taking  the  dative 

5.  Separable  and  inseparable  prefixes 

Idioms— bQ  idioms  Consult  good  text  or  standard  list. 

Composition 

During  the  second  year  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  written  free  com- 
position may  be  elaborated.  Description  will  be  longer,  and  narratives 
will  feature  the  various  tenses  learned.  The  work  should  be  kept  on  a 
very  simple  level,  since  this  type  of  work  is  not  to  be  a translation  exercise. 

Oral  composition  should  be  given  as  frequently  as  possible  following 
the  suggestions  given  above  for  written  composition. 

Dictation 

Continue  frequent  dictation  of  known  material 
Civilization 

Suggestions  for  enrichment  at  elementary  level: 

Geography 

1.  Position  of  Germany  on  the  map  and  its  relation  to  its  neighbor- 
ing countries 


* In  schools  offering  three  years  of  German,  these  may  be  deferred  to  the  third  year 
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2.  Principal  livers;  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Danube 

3.  Principal  bodies  of  water;  North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  English  Channel 

i.  Location  and  names  of  the  various  sections  with  their  principal 

cities,  e.  g.,  Rhineland  with  its  heavy  industry,  coal,  steel,  etc. 

5.  Mountain  ranges;  Das  Mittelgebirge,  Der  Elarz,  Die  Alpen,  etc. 

// istory 

In  addition  to  correlation  with  the  history  department,  the  signiti- 
caiice  of  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  Otto  von  Bismarck,  etc.,  should  be 
stressed.  The  events  leatling  up  to  \Vorld  Wars  I and  II,  and  the 
results  of  these  wars. 

Goveniment 

The  state  of  government  of  Germany  has  been  in  constant  flux  for 
forty  years.  Present  developments  can  be  covered  in  correlation 
with  the  history  department  through  current  events  periods.  Talks 
by  teachers  and  persons  who  have  been  in  Germany  will  add  to 
student  experiences. 

Manners  and  Custuins 

Holidays  and  festivals,  stressing  the  Christmas  season 
Family  life 
School  life 
Sports 

Other  amusements 
Language 

History:  German,  an  Indo-European  language 
Relation  of  German  to  English 
German  and  English  cognates 

Words  in  use  in  English,  such  as  wanderlust,  sauerkraut,  ersatz 

The  Pennsylvayiia  German  settlements 

1.  Customs  brought  from  Germany,  and  how  they  are  changed 
through  influence  of  the  new  environment 

2.  Pennsylvania  German 

3.  Religion 

4.  Agriculture 

5.  Arts  and' crafts 

Songs 

“Stille  Nacht” 
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“Morgen  kommt  der  Weihnachtsmann’’ 

“Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen” 

“Kommt  ein  Vogel  geflogen” 

“Die  Lorelei” 

“Wiegenlied” 

Poems 

“Das  Vaterimser” 

“Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume”  (Heine) 

“Vergissmeinnicht” 

“Mailied”  (Goethe) 

Art  and  Architecture 

1.  Leading  painters,  such  as  Diirer 

2.  Architecture  of  churches,  public  buildings 

3.  German  castles 

PART  III— Intermediate  Level 
Third  Year  German 

Pronunciation 

1.  Constant  supervision  of  correct  pronunciation  should  be  maintained. 

2.  New  expressions,  words,  and  phrases  that  will  aid  pronunciation 
are  added. 

3.  Especial  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  intonation  and  expression. 

4.  German  should  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  much  as  possible. 
Vocabulary 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  of  vocabulary  words,  both 
active  and  passive,  will  go  on  doubling  as  the  student  advances  to  each 
level  of  language  learning.  Vocabulary  study  in  the  intermediate  level 
should  increase  the  word  knowledge  of  the  student.  The  method  of  ap- 
proach will  be  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  in  the  elementary  level 
except  that  the  alert  teacher  will  strive  to  develop  in  the  pupil  greater 
skill  in  determining  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context.  Drills 
at  this  level  will  include  words  taught  in  the  elementary  level  in  order 
to  insure  their  retention  by  the  pupil. 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  150-200  pages.  The  student 
might  well  be  introduced  to  the  short  story,  play,  historical  novel, 
and  to  contemporary  writing  in  these  and  other  forms. 
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2.  Discussion  of  the  text  should  be  in  German. 

3.  Extensive  reading  of  additional  material  as  above  for  tlie  gifted 
child  and  plateau  reading  of  tlie  difficulty  of  the  preceding  level. 

Grammar 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  mastery  of  fundamentals  rather 
than  on  the  less  important  grammatical  forms. 

Suggested  idioms— approximately  100  idioms.  Gonsult  good  texts  or 
standard  idiom  lists. 

Gomposition 

Free  composition  based  on  subjects  expressing  the  pupils’  own  ex- 
periences. 

Social  letters  stressing  salutation  and  complimentary  close. 

Dictation 

Should  proceed  from  familiar  to  unfamiliar  passages. 

P.\RT  I\^— Advanced  Level 
Eourth  Year  German 

Pronunciation 

Gontinue  work  outlined  for  preceding  level.  Higher  standards  of 
intonation,  phrasing,  diction,  and  fluency,  as  well  as  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion should  be  maintained. 

Vocabulary  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

In  the  advanced  level  the  student  will  require  formal  vocabulary 
presentation,  since  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  many  new  words  from 
the  context.  The  passive  vocabulary  will  be  increased  at  this  level.  How- 
ever, the  alert  teacher  will  not  neglect  word  drills  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
disuse  of  the  active  vocabulary  will  inevitably  lead  to  its  total  loss. 

Reading 

Intensive  reading  of  approximately  200  pages  of  literature  from  the 
representative  works  of  classic  and  contemporary  authors. 

Extensive  reading  of  current  newspapers,  magazines,  or  additional 
works  as  outlined  above. 

Grammar 

Eormal  grammar  should  be  subordinated  to  reading  and  conversation. 
Suggested  Idioms— approximately  100.  Consult  standard  idiom  list. 
See  Ilibliogra 
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Free  composition 

1.  Themes  of  increased  degree  of  difficulty 

2.  Current  events 

3.  Character  descriptions 

Business  letters  with  stress  on  salutation  and  complimentary  close 
Dictation 

Frequent  dictation  of  unfamiliar  passages 
Civilization 

See  suggestions  for  enrichment  for  intermediate  and  advanced  levels. 

1.  Continue  study  of  art  and  architecture 
Music 

German  philosophers 

Customs  of  the  people 

Festivals  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Furniture 

2.  Literature 

The  Niebelungenlied 
Parsifal 

Tristan  and  Isolde 
Der  arme  Heinrich 

Minnesongs  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
Folksongs  significant  in  German  literature 

The  works  of:  Thomas  Mann,  Herman  Hesse,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  Johann  von  Schiller,  Gotthold  E.  Lessing,  Johann  Wolf- 
gang Goethe. 

3.  Letter  writing  through  foreign  correspondence  should  be  en- 
couraged as  soon  as  the  student  has  adequate  command  of  the 
language  to  use  it  coherently. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  I 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GERMAN  PUPILS 

Note:  Unit  on  Correlation  of  German  with  Social  Studies.  A similar  unit  may  be 

developed  for  correlation  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with  Social  Studies. 

Overview 

A high  school  wanted  to  help  a foreign  community  in  its  postwar  needs. 
Preview 

Committees  from  social  studies  classes  prepared  speeches  telling  why 
a certain  foreign  country  should  be  helped.  These  nations  were  chosen: 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Poland,  Austria,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia. 
During  an  assembly  program,  a student  representing  each  country  told 
the  needs  of  his  chosen  country.  The  student  body  voted  on  the  one 
country  having  most  needs.  Two  countries  tied  in  the  final  vote.  The 
decision  was  then  left  to  the  CARE  organization  because  it  was  felt  that 
it  knew  best  where  the  needs  were  greatest.  It  selected  a town  in  the 
British  Zone  of  Germany. 

T eacher’s  O bjectives 

1.  To  teach  pupils  to  write  informal  letters  in  German 

2.  To  develop  in  students  the  feeling  for  service 

3.  To  encourage  students  to  show  a democratic  way  of  life  to  others 

4.  To  create  in  students  the  desire  and  ability  to  work  and  play 
together 

Pupils’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  to  know  other  ways  of  life  through  correspondence 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  read  and  write  German  through  letters 

3.  To  show  the  democratic  way  of  life  to  others 

Learning  Activities 

1.  Committees  studied  the  geography  and  history  of  the  German  area 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  their  local  town 

2.  Students  wrote  their  first  letter  in  English  to  a German  student 
Culminatins.  Activities 

1.  After  packages  were  distributed  to  a German  town  through  the 
CARE  organization,  letters  of  thanks  poured  in,  pictures  and  cards 
arrived,  and  photographs  and  a German  recording  were  received. 

2.  Correspondence  continued,  some  students  writing  only  in  English 
and  others  in  part  English  and  German  or  all  German.  Gifts  were 
sometimes  exchanged. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  II 
DAS  CHRISTFEST  ESSEN 

Situation 

Before  the  Christmas  vacation  students  of  German  plan  a dinner. 

Teacher’s  Objectives 

].  To  give  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  Christmas 
tradition  and  its  origins 

2.  To  introduce  the  historical  backgrouiul  of  Christmas  traditions  and 
the  part  they  play  in  onr  daily  life 

3.  To  acquaint  students  with  traditional  German  foods,  including  the 
famous  Weihnachtskuchen 

4.  To  teach  characteristic  German  carols  and  Volkslieder 

5.  To  create  opportunities  for  dramatization  of  work  done  in  class 

6.  To  give  students  the  opportunity  to  express  their  musical  talents 

7.  To  promote  a feeling  of  unity  and  good  fellowship  in  an  atmosphere 
as  German  as  possible 

8.  To  encourage  German  conversation  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
dinner 

9.  To  organize  and  plan  for  the  dinner  in  such  a way  that  the  entire 
class  can  participate 

Students’  Objectives 

1.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  Ghristmas  from  a German  point  of  view 

2.  To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  old  German  carols  and  traditions 

3.  To  feel  satisfaction  in  expressing  one’s  self  in  a foreign  language 

4.  To  benefit  from  cooperative  group  planning  and  to  realize  a feeling 
of  good  fellowship 

Procedure 

1.  A general  planning  committee  of  advanced  students  is  organized. 
It  selects  the  various  subcommittees  from  other  classes. 

2.  The  general  committee  arranges  for  the  time  and  place  of  the  dinner. 

3.  It  arranges  for  the  use  of  the  school  cafeteria  and  selects  the  menu. 

4.  A committee  of  second-year  students  secures  the  food  (Knoch- 
wurst,  Sauerkraut,  Apfelwein,  Kuchen,  Apfelstrudel)  and  arranges 
for  its  preparation. 

5.  A financial  committee  of  second-year  students  collects  the  fee  and 
pays  all  bills  on  a nonprofit  basis. 

6.  A committee  of  first-year  students  makes  place  cards,  decorates  the 
tables,  and  serves  the  food. 
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7.  A committee  of  advanced  students  invites  special  guests,  other 
teachers,  and  visitors  of  German  background.  It  plans  the  enter- 
tainment including  the  accompaniment  for  the  songfest  which  takes 
place  during  the  meal.  This  music  may  be  furnished  by  a string 
quartet,  accordion  player,  or  German  band  of  students.  “Schnitzel- 
bank”  is  always  included  in  the  fun.  This  committee  may  also 
write  and  produce  a dramatization  in  the  form  of  a parody  of 
Faust,  Hansel  uml  Gretel,  or  of  some  literary  tvork,  such  as  Wilhelm 
Tell  or  Emil  und  die  Detektive. 

Outcomes 

1.  Student  interest  in  German  is  stimulated. 

2.  Students  develop  a feeling  of  grotqo  consciousness,  of  mutual  respect, 
and  of  courtesy  and  cooperation  in  trying  to  achieve  a goal  de- 
sirable for  all. 

3.  Students  learn  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  different  peoples 
of  the  world  and  of  one's  personal  responsibility  for  fostering  inter- 
national understanding  and  tvorld  ^^eace. 

4.  Students  appreciate  the  contribution  of  German  culture  to  onr 
American  way  of  life. 

5.  Students  enjoy  the  program  and  feel  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  trom 
participating  in  it. 

Materials 

Schnitzelbank  chart  made  by  students 

Mimeographed  vocabulary  sheets 

Dramatization  written  by  students 

Deutsches  Liederbuch  1 and  11,  Thrift  Press,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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gestions made  in  the  various  ])bases  of  foreign  language  teaching. 
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Cochran,  E.  E.,  Practical  German  Review  Grammar.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1934. 

Hagboldt,  P.,  and  Kaufmann,  F.  W.,  Deutsch  fiir  Anjanger.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.,  1942. 

Hagbolt,  P.,  and  Kaufmann,  F.  W.,  German  Review  and  Composition.  New  York,  D. 
C.  Heath  & Co.,  1939. 

Jackson,  Eugene,  Neiv  Approach  to  German.  .New  York,  Benjamin  O.  Warren  Co,,  Inc., 
1948. 

Klarman,  A.  D.,  and  Gorr,  A.  C.,  German  Readings  and  Composition.  New  York, 
Harper  & Bros.,  1940. 

Lipsky,  A.,  and  Reifler,  E.,  Easy  German.  Book  I.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  Sc  Co.,  1938. 

Lipsky,  A.,  and  Reifler,  E.,  Easy  German.  Book  IT.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1938. 

Pope,  Paul  R.,  Simple  Writing  and  Speaking  German.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1932. 

Schinnerer,  O.  P.,  Beginning  German.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941. 

Schinnerer,  O.  P.,  Continuing  German.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1936. 

Vos,  B.  J.,  Essentials  of  German.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1936. 

German  Conversation 

Appelt,  E.  P.,  and  Hanhardt,  A.  M.,  Deutsche  Gesprdche.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  8c 
Co.,  1947. 

Bihl,  J.  K.  L.,  Alltagsdeutsch.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Book  Co.,  1945. 

Danton,  A.  P.,  and  Danton,  G.  H.,  Wie  sagt  man  das  auf  Deutsch?  New  York,  F.  S. 
Crofts  & Co.,  1936. 

Evans,  M.  B.,  and  Roeseler,  R.  O.,  Say  it  in  German.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c  Co., 
1945. 

Holske,  Alan,  and  Miessen,  H.  J.,  and  Palmer,  Philip  M.,  Auf  Deutsch  hitte!  Boston, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  1950. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Osteen,  E.,  Elementary  German  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
8c  Co.,  1944. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Sachs,  E.,  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
8c  Co.,  1945. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Sachs,  E.,  Advanced  German  Conversation,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  8c 
Co.,  1945. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Melz,  C.,  Spoken  German  for  Students  and  Travelers.  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  1946. 

Zieglschmid,  A.  J.  F.,  Wir  sprechen  Deutsch.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1934. 

Neuse,  Werner,  Vom  Bild  zum  ITorf.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.,  Lippincott  Co.,  1939. 

A Practical  Vocabulary  for  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Thrift  Press. 

Rehder,  H.,  and  Twaddell,  W.  F..  German.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1947. 

German  Readers 

Appelt  E.  P.,  and  Funke,  E.,  Modern  German  Prose.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  8c  Co., 
1936. 

Baker,  Robert,  Liebe  auf  den  dritten  Blick.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1946. 

Chiles,  James,  Intermediate  German  Readings.  New  York,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1940. 

Diamond,  William,  and  Reinsch,  F.  H.,  Nachlese.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1927. 

Durian,  W.,  Kai  aus  der  Kiste.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1936. 

Eichendorff,  Joseph,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts.  New  York,  Henrv  Holt  8 
Co.,  1931. 

Foltin,  Aus  Nah  und  Fern.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Co.,  1950. 

Freytag,  G.,  Die  Journalisten.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1904. 
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Froschel,  G.,  Himmel,  meine  Schuhe!  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1939. 
Gerstacker,  F.  W.  C.,  Germelshausen.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1929. 

Hagboldt,  Peter,  et  al..  Graded  German  Readers.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
1941. 

First  Year  (Books  I-V)  (Books  I-V,  alternate  series) . 

Second  Year  (Books  VI-X)  (Books  VI-X,  alternate  series)  . 

Hillcrn,  Wilhelmina,  Hoher  ah  die  Kirche.  New  Y'ork,  .American  Book  Co.,  1933. 
House,  R.  T.,  and  Malthaner,  J.,  Helles  und  Dunkles.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1948. 
Kastner,  Erich,  Das  fliegende  Klassenzimmer.  New  A'ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1935. 
Kastner,  Erich,  Drei  Manner  in  Schnee.  New  A'ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1936. 

Kastner,  Erich,  Die  verschwundene  Miniatur.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 
Kastner,  Erich,  Emil  und  die  Detektive.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1933. 
Kastner,  Erich,  Emil  und  die  drei  Zwillinge.  Netv  A’ork,  Henrv  Holt  and  Co.,  1938. 

I Kastner,  Erich,  Piinktchen  und  Anton.  New  A'ork.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1938. 

! Keller,  Gottfried,  Die  drei  serechten  Kammacher.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
1914. 

I Keller,  Gottfried,  Kleider  machen  Leute.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1900. 

I Keller,  Gottfried,  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
i 1930. 

Koischwitz,  Otto,  Deutsche  Fibel.  New  A'ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1932. 

I Kremer,  E.  P.,  Scherz  und  Schabernack.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1938. 
Lieder,  Friedrich,  Popular  German  Stories.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c  Co.,  1931. 

Meyer,  Erika,  Graded  Readers.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1949. 

Book  I,  Auf  dem  Dorfe. 

Book  II,  In  der  Stadt 
Book  III,  Genialische  Jugend 

I Miihlen,  Herminia  zur,  Geschichten  von  heute  und  gestern.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
& Co.,  1946. 

Nauman,  W.,  First  Readings  in  German  Masterpieces.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1951. 

I Porterfield,  Allan,  Modern  German  Stories.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1928. 
Roseler,  Robert  O.,  and  Ber,  .Adelaide,  Altes  und  Neues.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  8: 
Co.,  1934. 

; Salten,  Feli.x,  Bambi.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1932. 

; Sapper,  A.,  Die  Familie  Pfaffling.  New  A'ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c  Co.,  1936. 

I Schnitzler,  Arthur,  Der  blinde  Geronimo  und  sein  Bruder.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1930. 

Schweitzer,  Albert,  Leben  und  Denken.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1949. 

! Seidlin,  Oskar,  Der  goldene  Apfel.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c  Co.,  1942. 

Spoerl,  Heinrich,  Man  kann  ruhig  dariiber  sprechen.  New  A’ork,  D.  C.  Heath  8c  Co., 
1948. 

Storm,  Theodor,  Immensee.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1949. 

Stroebe,  Lillian,  and  Hofrichter,  R.  I.,  Leicht  und  Neu.  New  A’ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  8c  Co., 

1934. 

Sudermann,  Hermann,  Frau  Sorge.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1929. 

Thoma,  L.,  Lausbubengeschichten.  New  A'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1932. 

Vail,  Curtis,  Graded  German  Short  Stories.  New  A'ork,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941. 
Vos,  B.  I.,  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  New  A’ork,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1939. 

' Vos,  B.  J.,  and  Barba,  P.,  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  New  A’ork,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1925. 

Wiens,  Gerard,  Bilderlesebuch  fiir  Anfdnger.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1940. 
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Wooley,  E.  O.,  Graded  Gerinun  Readings.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1936. 
Zeydel,  Edwin,  Graded  German  Reader  for  Beginners.  New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1947. 
Zschokke,  H.,  Der  zerbrochene  Krug.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1898. 


Plays  in  Ger.man 


Benedix,  R.,  Der  Prozess.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1929. 

Benedix,  R.,  Eigensinn.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1905. 

Btichheim,  E.  S.,  Short  German  Plays.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Burkhard,  O.  C.,  Vier  kleine  Lustspiele.  New  York,  I).  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1935. 
Diamond,  Win.,  and  Schoinaker,  C.  B.,  Lust  iind  Leid.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1930. 

Gotz,  K.,  and  Etinke,  E..  Zwei  moderne  Einakler.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 
Hartley,  R.  E.,  and  Hartley,  E.  B.,  Hiiben  and  Driiben.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.,  1931. 

Jaeger,  Hans,  Moderne  Einakler.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1938. 

Lessing,  G.  E.,  Minna  von  Barnheim.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1930. 

Manley,  E.,  and  Allen,  P.  .S.,  Pour  German  Comedies.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1905. 
Moser,  G.  von,  Der  Schiinmel.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Wells,  B.  W.,  Drei  kleine  Lustspiele.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Wilbrandt,  .Adolf,  Die  Jugendliebe.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1903. 


Books  on  German  Correspondence 

Bithell,  Jethro,  Handbook  of  German  Commercial  Correspondence.  New  York,  Long 
mans,  Green  & Co.,  1908. 

Richter,  Kurt  E.,  and  Nordmeyer,  Henry  W.,  hilroduciion  to  Commercial  German 
New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1931. 

German  Dictionaries 

Brandt,  H.  C.  G.,  A German-English  Dictionary.  New  A'ork,  Stechert,  1925. 

Heath’s  German  and  English  Dictionary . New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Victor,  Wilhelm,  Deutsches  Aussprachworterbuch,  Leipzig,  Reisland. 

German  .Anthologies 

Boyer,  Buffington,  and  Yoder,  Songs  Along  the  Mahantongo  (Pennsylvania  DutcB 
Folk  Songs) . Lancaster,  Pa.,  1951. 

Bruns,  Friedrich,  A Book  of  German  Lyrics.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1921. 

Collman,  C.  W.,  Easy  German  Poetry  for  Begiyiners.  New  A'ork,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1913. 

Dillard,  J.  H.,  Aus  deni  deutschen  Dichterwald.  New  A'ork,  .American  Book  Co.,  190J 

Fleissner,  O.  S.,  and  Mentz-Fleissner,  E.,  Kleine  Anthologie  deutscher  Lyrik.  Nej 
York,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1935. 

Hatfield,  J.  T.,  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1924. 

Miller,  Harvey  M.,  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Poems.  Elizabethville,  P;J 
Hawthorne  Press. 

Vos,  B.  Treasury  of  German  Song.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1924. 

Weimar,  Karl,  Thirty-six  German  Poems.  New  A'ork,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1950. 

Surveys  of  German  Literature 

Francke,  Kuno,  Histoty  of  German  Literature  as  Determined  by  Social  Forces.  Ne 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1907. 

Friederich,  W.  P.,  Shelley,  P.,  and  Seidlin,  O.,  An  Oulline  History  of  German  Liler\ 
lure.  New  A'ork,  Barnes-Noble,  Inc.,  1948. 
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Books  on  German  Civilization  and  Culture 

Alexis,  Joseph,  and  Pfeiler,  Wilhelm,  In  Deutschlatid.  l.incoln,  Xeb.,  Midwest  Book 
Co.,  1930. 

.Appelt,  E.,  and  Hanhardt,  A.  M.,  Deutsches  I.ehen.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1940. 

Baerg,  Gerhard,  Deutschland,  Kultutiesebuch  mit  Vbungen.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
& Co.,  1938. 

Bithell,  Jethro,  Germany.  London,  Metluien  and  Co.,  I.td.,  1937. 

Bruford,  W.  H.,  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Cambridge,  England,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1935. 

Bryce,  James,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Xew  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932. 

Diesel,  E.,  Germany  and  the  Germans.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1931. 

Fleissner.  O.  S.,  and  Fleissner,  E.  M..  Deutschland  vo)i  Heute  und  Gesleni.  New  York, 
F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1930. 

Friederich,  \Vh  P.,  Kurze  Geschichle  des  deutschen  Volkes.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  & 
Co.,  1939. 

f riedell,  Egon,  A Cultural  History  of  the  Modern  Age.  3 volumes.  New  York,  .Mfred 
A.  Knopf,  1933. 

Gummere,  Francis  B.,  Germanic  Origms:  Study  in  Primitive  Culture.  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1892. 

Steinberg,  S.  H.,  Short  History  of  Germany.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1945. 

Jockers,  Ernest,  Die  Deutschen,  Ihr  Werde7i  und  Wesen.  New  York,  Johnson  Publi- 
cations, 1930. 

Jordan,  Emil  L.,  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  S:  Co.,  1937. 

Phelps,  R.  H.,  and  Stein,  Jack  .M.,  The  German  Heritage.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1950. 

Rehder,  H.,  & Twaddell,  \V.  F.,  Germa>t  Area  Readings.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1947. 

Schirokauer,  A.,  and  Nordmever,  C.,  Deutsche  Kulturepochen.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall. 

Steinhauer,  H.,  Deutsche  Kultur.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1939. 

Wood,  Ralph,  ed..  The  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Princeton,  1940. 

Pennsylvania-German  Customs^ 

Stocker,  Harry  E.,  Moravian  Customs  and  Other  Matteis  of  Interest.  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  1918,  p.  128  11  (Second  edition,  p.  131  It.). 

Books  in  English  with  German  Background 

Danton,  George  H.,  Germatiy  Ten  Years  .After.  New  York,  Houghton  Miitlin  Co.,  1928. 

Davis,  William  S.,  The  Eriar  of  Wittenburg.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1925. 

Davis,  William  S.,  Eife  in  a Mediaeval  Barony.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1923. 

Fallada,  H.,  Little  Man,  tVhat  RoicI  New  York,  Simon  & Schuster,  1933. 

Gooch,  G.  P.,  Germany,  New  York,  Scribner's  Sons,  1925. 

Gooch,  G.  P.,  Germany  and  the  French  Revolution.  Longman’s,  Green  & Co.,  1920. 

Grimmelshausen,  Hans  von.  Adventurous  Simplicissimus.  New  York,  17.  P.  Dutton 
& Co.,  1924. 

Hielscher,  K.,  Picturesque  Germany.  New  York,  Brentano’s,  1924. 

Hope,  Anthony,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  New  York,  Heurv  Holt  and  Co.,  1894. 

Luckner,  Graf  von.  The  Sea  Devil.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Citv  Publishing  Co., 
1927. 

Ludwig,  Emil,  Bismarck.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1927. 

1 For  additional  references  consult  Bining,  .Arthur  C.,  et  al..  W’ritincis  on  Pennsylvania  History, 

A Bibliography,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  AlHseum  Commission. 
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Ludwig,  Emil,  Goethe.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  1928. 

Lyde,  L.  W.,  Contineiit  of  Europe.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1930. 

Maxwell,  Gerald,  Old-World  Germany  of  To-day.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1929. 
Nash,  E.  G.,  The  Hansa.  London,  John  Lane,  1929. 

Parker,  C.  S.,  German  Summer.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1932. 

Peck,  A.  YL,  Youiig  Germany.  New  York,  Robert  M.  McBride  Co.,  1931. 

Phillips,  H.  A.,  Meet  the  Ghermans.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1929. 

Reade,  Charles,  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1922. 
Remarque,  Erich  M.,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co., 
1929. 

Schelfel.  Victor  von.  The  Trumpeter.  New  York,  Edwin  Blackwood,  1893. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Anne  of  Geierstein.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Singmaster,  Elsie,  Martin  Luther.  Philadelphia,  United  Lutheran  Publications,  1939. 
Thatcher,  O.  J.,  and  McNeal,  E.  R.,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1920. 

Twain,  Mark,  A Tramp  Abroad.  New  YMrk,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1907. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  Blue  Rhine,  Black  Forest.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1930. 
Valentin,  Veit,  The  German  People.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946. 

Wain,  Nora,  Reaching  for  the  Stars.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1939. 

Wassermann,  J.,  The  Triumph  of  Youth.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1927. 
Weyman,  S.  ).,  The  Traveler  in  the  Fur  Cloak.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  & Co., 
1924. 

Books  in  English  wnn  Pennsylvania-German  Background^ 

Jordan,  Mildred,  Apple  in  the  Attic.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1942. 

Jordan,  Mildred,  One  Red  Rose  Forever.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1941. 

Martin,  Helen  R.,  Tillie,  a Mennonite  Maid.  New  York,  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1916 
Singmaster,  Elsie,  Emmeline.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 

Singmaster,  Elsie,  The  Hidden  Road.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1923. 
Weygandt,  Cornelius,  The  Red  Hills.  Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press 
1929. 


J l^or  additional  titles  consult:  Bining,  Arthur  C.,  et  al..  Writings  on  Pennsylvania  History,  / 
Bibliography,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Hlistorical  and  Museum  Commission,  194>6,  pages  485 
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SECTION  3 

ITALIAIS 

First  and  Second  Years 

Pronunciation 

Italian  is  not,  like  English,  an  explosive  language  but  is  rather  a singing 
(chromatic)  language.  It  has  long  been  considered  the  most  lyrical  European 
tongue  because  of  its  avoidance  of  harsh  consonants  and  its  richness  in  pure 
vowels.  Each  vowel  has  one  prominent  sound  and  regardless  of  its  position 
in  a word,  must  be  pronounced  clearly  and  quickly.  Single  vowels  are  taught 
first,  then  combinations  of  strong  and  weak  vowels. 

Because  many  musical  terms  from  Italian  are  used  today  in  English, 
it  is  a good  practice  to  use  these  terms  in  teaching  Italian  sounds.  Some 
of  these  terms  are  allegro,  soprano,  solo,  andante,  contralto,  rondo, 
maestro,  falsetto,  scherzo,  duo,  obbligato,  mezzo,  etc. 

After  a good  vowel  pronunciation  has  been  acquired,  special  attention 
is  paid  to  consonants:  c before  e and  i;  g before  e and  i;  ghi  and  ghe; 
chi  and  che;  gn;  sc;  sg;  s;  z.  The  letter  r may  be  trilled.  Simple  rules  for 
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syllabication  should  be  given  and  attention  directed  to  elision.  The 
teacher  o£  Italian  should  know  the  principles  o£  phonetics  and  apply 
them  constantly  although  the  pupils  need  not  learn  the  symbols. 

Vocabulary 

A beginning  pupil  will  not  be  expected  to  accpiire  an  active  vocabu- 
lary o£  more  than  300  or  400  words  in  the  first  year,  in  addition  to  the 
words  that  are  identical  or  similar  in  English.  The  numerals,  the  days 
o£  the  week,  and  the  months  constitute  a portion  o£  the  elementary 
vocabulary.  Verbs  and  other  parts  o£  speech  under  lunctional  gTammar 
are  also  included  in  this  number.  The  number  o£  words  will  go  on 
steadily  increasing  to  a total  o£  some  800  words,  which  the  pupil,  at  the 
end  o£  the  elementary  level,  can  use  in  conversation  on  £amiliar  topics  anc 
in  passages  o£  reading  common  to  this  level  o£  learning.  About  100 
common  idioms  £requently  used  in  conversation  concerning  such  topics 
as  age,  dates,  the  weather,  health  will  be  included  in  the  a£orementionec 
number.  (See  the  discussion  o£  grammar  in  this  section  lor  lurther  com- 
ments about  idioms.) 

The  passive  vocabulary  should  contain  about  twice  the  number  o 
words  given  above  lor  the  active  vocabulary. 


PART  I— Elementary  Level 
First  Year  Iialian 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II) 

1.  Intensive  reading  ol  approximately  50  to  60  pages  ol  material  in 
addition  to  that  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text.  The  subject 
matter  should  deal  with  the  life,  customs,  character  ol  the  Italian 
people  and  be  told  in  the  form  ol  short  stories,  plays,  anecdotes, 
etc.  Any  illustrations  in  the  reading  text  should  be  clear,  simple, 
and  true  to  the  local  color  described  in  the  text 

2.  Extensive  reading  can  be  given  profitably  to  the  more  capable 
students 

3.  Plateau  reading  (see  Methodology)  of  easy  material  on  civilization 
of  Italy  or  on  the  students’  interests,  hobbies,  and  studies  in  othei 
areas 

4.  Oral  reading  during  the  first  year  is  very  important.  The  regulai 
reading  exercises  may  be  augmented  by  having  all  board  work  aii( 
homework  read  aloud 
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Grammar 

youns 

1 . Gender 

2.  Formation  of  plurals 

3.  Partitite  with  nouns  ol  tpiantity  and  adverbs  of  qtiantity 
A rticles 

1.  Definite  and  indefinite  forms 

2.  Agreement  with  nouns 

3.  Uses  of  definite  article 

a.  Instead  of  possessive  adjective 

b.  With  possessive  pronouns 

c.  With  expressions  of  time 

d.  With  a title  except  in  direct  address 

e.  Before  nouns  in  a general  sense 

f.  With  names  of  languages 

g.  Before  days  of  the  week 

h.  Contraction  with  a,  da,  su,  in,  di,  per,  con 
A djectives 

1.  Agreement  with  noun 

a.  In  gender 

b.  In  number 

c.  Expressing  nationality 

2.  Position 

Numerical  and  quantitative  adjectives  liefore  noun 

3.  Kinds 

a.  Possessive 

b.  Demonstrative 

c.  Interrogative 

d.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers 

4.  Comparative  and  superlative  forms 

5.  Absolute  superlative 

Verbs 

1.  All  indicative  tenses  and  command  forms 

a.  Regular  verbs 

b.  Irregular  verbs  (avere,  essere,  nndare,  dire,  fare,  stare,  dare, 
scrivere,  potere,  sapere,  vedere,  volere) 

2.  Use  of  infinitive 
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3.  Formation  ot  participles 

4.  Use  of  auxiliaries 
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Negation 

Pronouns 

1 . Personal 

a.  Subject 

b.  Direct  object 

c.  Indirect  object 

d.  Reflexive 

e.  Object  of  preposition 

f.  Position 

2.  Possessive 

3.  Reflexive 

4.  Demonstrative 

5.  Interrogative 

6.  Relative,  simple  forms 
Prepositions 

1.  a,  con,  da,  di,  in,  per,  sopra,  sotto,  su 

2.  Use  of  di  to  show  possession,  with  materials 

3.  Simple  uses  of  prepositions  with  verbs 
Adverbs 

1.  Formation 

2.  Comparison 

Idioms 

Common  expressions  denoting  time  of  day,  dates,  names  of  days  ol 
the  week,  seasons,  greetings,  leave-taking. 

buon  giorno;  per  piacere;  grazia;  come  si  chiama  Lei?;  io  mi  chiamo; 
che  cosa  ha?;  come  sta?;  sto  bene,  grazie;  a casa;  essere  di;  prego; 
in  fretta;  poco  fa;  oggi  ad  otto;  mi  piace;  parlare  bene  di;  ad  alta 
voce;  al  di  dentro;  al  di  fuori;  tutt’  e due;  faccia  pure;  a buon 
rnercato;  a caro  prezzo;  chiudere  a chiave;  essere  in  retardo;  da  me; 
di  buon’ora;  volere  bene  a;  di  chi  e?;  fra  poco  (tra  poco) 

aver  ragione  andare  in  automobile  fare  passeggiata 

torto  bene  colazione 

bisogno  di 
appetito 


per  mare 


fa  caldo 
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Idioms— Continued 


sete 

a trovare 

freddo 

caldo 

giu 

freddo 

su 

stare  in  pied 

da  fare 

via 

allegro 

paura 

zitto 

sonno 

fretta 

Composition 

Sentences  based  on  vocabulary  and  idiom  study.  Short  paragraphs  on 
la  classe,  la  casa,  la  famiglia,  la  citta,  la  campagna,  la  natiira,  il  cibo, 
le  feste  in  America,  le  feste  in  Italia 

Oral  composition  and  conversation  as  frequently  as  possible  on  such 
subjects  as  listed  above. 

Dictation.  Frequent  dictation  on  familiar  material  (See  Methodology) 
Civilization 

Suggested  topics  for  enrichment  for  first  year:  Geography  of  Italy; 
industries  of  Italy;  products  of  Italy;  manners  and  customs  of  Italy; 
some  prominent  figures  in  art,  literature,  music,  science;  memory  work- 
poems,  proverbs,  songs:  “Giorni  dei  mesi,”  “America,”  “La  luna,” 
“La  rondinella,”  “II  gallo,”  “II  piccolo  pescatore,”  “Santa  Lucia”;  reports 
in  Italian  on  Dante  Alighieri,  Francesco  Petrarca,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  Benito  Mussolini,  Marco  Polo,  Cristoforo  Colombo, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano,  Galileo  Galilei,  Giordano 
Bruno,  Raffaello  Sanzio,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
II  Tintoretto,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Pietro  Mascagni,  Gioachino  Antonio 
Rossini,  Giacomo  Puccini,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
Gaetano  Donizetti,  Ermanno  \Volf-Ferrari,  Ottorino  Respighi,  Giuseppe 
Mazzini,  Arturo  Toscanini.  Also  contemporary  writers  and  composers, 
as  Bendetto  Croce  and  Gian  Carlo  Menotti. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  I 

HOW  CAN  WE  BECOME  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  ITALY  AND  THE  LAND  IN  WHICH  THEY  LIVE? 

Overview  by  teacher  a?id  planning  with  pupils 

Objectives 

1.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  the  people  of  Italy  have  made  and 
are  making  to  world  progress 

2.  To  give  the  students  a knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  of  Italy 
in  relation  to  human  activity 
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3.  To  understand  the  geographic  lactors  which  have  helped  Italy  to 
become  an  important  world  area 

4.  To  develop  the  liabit  ol  apjrlyiiig  geographical  jn'inciples  in  the 
interpretation  ol  current  national  and  international  problems 

5.  To  develop  a feeling  of  friendliness  and  understanding  for  people 
of  another  country 

Orientation 

1.  Material  from  Italy  was  brought  in  by  teacher  and  students— a 
miniature  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  marble  statue  of  Moses, 
miniature  Colosseum  from  Rome,  lava  from  Mt.  Vesuvius,  dolls  and 
numerous  other  articles  brought  from  Italy  by  the  teacher  and 
parents  of  students. 

2.  Pictures  (National  Geographic  pictures,  and  pictures  taken  by  the 
teacher)  showing  the  natural  and  cultural  environment  of  Italy 
were  disjalayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Physical,  rainfall,  population,  and  products  maps  were  placed 
about  the  room. 

4.  Motion  pictures  shown  were:  The  Po  River  J'alley,  Day  in  Venice, 
and  Down  /row  Vesuvius.  (Educational  Film  Guide,  1949.) 

5.  Music  recordings  from  the  music  room  were  played. 

6.  Booklets,  pamphlets,  and  reference  books  on  Italy  were  placed  on 
the  reference  shelves. 

7.  Several  class  periods  were  used  for  map  study,  picture  study,  and 
class  discussion. 

8.  An  outline  for  the  study  of  Italy  was  developed  by  teachers  and 
students. 

9.  The  class  was  divided  into  committees;  each  committee  selected 
topics  from  the  outline  to  develojD  and  to  investigate. 

Contents 

Outline  planned  by  teacher  and  students 

1.  Divisions  of  Italy 

a.  Northern  or  Continental  Italy 

b.  Peninsular  Italy 

c.  The  Islands 

2.  What  we  wish  to  learn  about  each  division 

a.  Physical  features 

b.  Type  of  climate 

c.  Natural  resources 

d.  Characteristics  of  the  people 
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e.  Leading  activities 

1.  Seaports  and  chief  cities 

g.  Transportation  facilities 

h.  I’rade  and  commerce 

i.  Current  problems— national  and  international 
Activities 

A.  Activities  correlated  with  English 

1.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  research  and  committee  findings 

2.  The  following  special  reports  were  given: 

a.  Italian  Influence  in  Our  Community 

b.  Early  Italian  Explorers 

c.  Alabaster  and  Carrara  Marble 

d.  Earming  in  Northern  Italy 

e.  The  Tourist  Trade  in  Italy 

f.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Italy  in  an  Industrial  ^Vorld 

3.  Letters  were  written  to  pen  pals  in  Italy 

4.  Prominent  figures  in  Italian  literature  were  studied  and  some  of 
their  works  read 

B.  Activities  correlated  with  Music 

1.  Singing  of  Italian  songs 

2.  Listening  to  recordings  of  Italian  opera 

a.  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Gioachino  Rossini 

b.  11  Trovatore,  Giuseppe  Verdi 

c.  1 Pagliacci,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo 

d.  La  Boheme,  Giacomo  Puccini 

C.  Activities  correlated  with  Art 

1.  Studied  about  artists  and  architects  of  the  past 

2.  Studied  famous  paintings  of  Italian  artists 

3.  Made  booklets  and  posters  showing  natural  and  cultural  features 
of  the  environment 

4.  Kept  geographical  notebooks  containing  written  material,  such 
as  summaries,  vocabulary  lists,  clippings,  and  pictures 

D.  Activities  correlated  with  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

1.  Learned  to  pronounce  correctly  the  Italian  names  of  cities  and 
places 

2.  Studied  derivation  of  words 

3.  Translated  stories  from  Latin 
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E.  Activities  correlated  with  Science 

Read  stories  about  Italy’s  leading  men  of  science 

1.  Galvani,  discover  of  Galvanism 

2.  Torricelli,  discoverer  of  the  Principle  of  the  Barometer 

3.  Galileo,  revolutionary  astronomer  and  physicist 

4.  Volta,  leader  in  electrical  science 

5.  Marconi,  practical  establisher  of  wireless  telegraphy 

Evaluation 

1.  Wrote  a summary  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  northern  Italy, 
peninsular  Italy,  and  the  islands,  and  showed  how  the  natural 
environment  favored  the  activities  of  the  people 

2.  Listed  important  cultural  and  natural  items  found  in  pictures 

3.  Listed  natural  conditions  which  helped  to  explain  the  development 
of  the  following  cities— Roma,  Napoli,  Venezia,  Genova,  Milano, 
Torino,  and  Firenze 

4.  Made  a list  of  the  natural  environmental  features  related  to  each 
of  the  following  cultural  items:  farming,  manufacturing,  hydro- 
electric plants,  irrigation,  citrus  fruit-raising,  dense  population, 
type  of  home,  raising  sheep  and  goats,  and  quarrying  near  Carrara 

5.  Oral  and  written  tests 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  II 

A CORRELATION  OF  WORK  OF  ITALIAN,  ART,  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  Situation 

As  the  Easter  season  approaches  there  is  a discussion  in  the  Italian 
class  of  masterpieces  in  Italian  art  which  pertain  to  the  last  days  of 
Christ.  Because  da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper”  is  so  universally  known,  the 
class  decides  to  invite  the  art  students  and  the  geography  students  to 
join  them  in  a detailed  study  of  the  famous  fresco. 

The  Italian  students  contribute  information  concerning  the  life 
of  da  Vinci,  and  something  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  time. 

The  art  students  contribute  the  technical  details  of  the  fresco,  such 
as  the  first  use  of  perspective  by  means  of  making  all  lines  lead  to  and 
vanish  in  the  eyes  of  Christ. 

The  geography  students  contribute  information  concerning  climatic 
conditions  which  make  it  necessary  to  take  hourly  recordings  of  mois- 
ture and  temperature  in  order  to  preserve  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
great  masterpiece. 
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Procedure 

The  students  of  the  three  departments  are  divided  into  committees 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  study. 

The  three  groups  meet  together  as  many  times  as  are  necessary  to 
make  reports  of  the  committees’  findings. 

Teachers’  Objectives 

1.  To  encourage  students  to  inform  themselves  in  detail  about  well- 
known  art  productions 

2.  To  remove  departmental  “cubby  hole”  impressions  of  learning  from 
students’  thinking 

3.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  great  masterpieces  of  art 
Students’  Objectives 

1.  To  use  their  knowledge  by  applying  it  to  practical  research 

2.  To  work  together  in  groups 

3.  To  satisfy  curiosity  through  a detailed  study  of  something  they 
have  known  about  all  their  lives 

Outcomes 

1.  A greater  appreciation  of  the  great  masterpieces  through  knowledge 
of  techniques  necessary  to  produce  a masterpiece 

2.  An  increased  vocabulary  in  English  as  well  as  in  Italian 

3.  Sympathetic  undeistanding  of  foreign  peoples 

4.  Habits  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation,  acquired  through  work- 
ing in  small  groups 

5.  Respect  for  other  nations  and  an  appreciation  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  world  culture 

6.  Realization  of  interdependence  of  nations 

7.  Desire  for  closer  international  relationship  and  better  understand- 
ing between  peoples. 
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PART  H— Elementary  Level 
Second  Year  Italian 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II) 

Intensive  reading  of  approximately  100  to  125  pages  of  graded  tex 
Extensive  reading  of  100  to  125  pages  of  supplementary  text  at  lev< 
suitable  for  pupils. 

Grammar 

Adequate  review  of  forms  learned  in  the  first  year 
Articles 

1 . Use 

2.  Omission 

Nouns 

1 . Plurals 

2.  Diminutives,  augmentatives,  depreciatives 
Adjectives 

1.  Irregular;  hello,  buono,  grande,  santo 

2.  Comparison 

3.  Relative  and  absolute  superlative 
Pronouns 

1.  Relative:  colui  die,  quel  che,  quello  die,  cio  die 

2.  Conjunctive  and  disjunctive 

3.  Reflexive 

4.  Indefinite 

J'erbs 

1.  More  intensive  study  of  verbs  frequently  met:  essere,  aver, 
scrivere,  uscire,  dire,  sapere,  aprire,  andare,  venire,  salire,  veder, 
udire,  mettere,  fare,  potere,  volere,  dovere,  morire,  tenere,  cader, 
piacere,  here,  nascere,  valere 

2.  Imperative,  affirmative  and  negative,  tvith  conjunctive  pronour 
and  reflexives 

3.  Formation  of  subjunctive  and  its  uses 

4.  Conditional 

5.  Orthographic  changes 

6.  Distinctions  between  imperfetto,  passato  prossimo,  and  passat 
remoto 
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7.  Distinctions  in  use  ol  sapere  and  conoscerc 

8.  Use  ol  the  present  with  da 

9.  Infinitive  uses 

10.  Passive  voice  and  its  substitutes 
Prepositions 

x>ersOj  prnna  di,  dopo  di,  conlro,  circa,  oltre,  deulro 
Idioms 

ancora  nna  volta;  a piedi;  a poco  a poco:  a sixiistra;  a deslra;  a 
tempo;  ewer  liiogo;  cainbiar  di  casa;  die  c'd;  con  Intto  do;  da  ora 
in  poi;  di  buon  mattina;  di  giorno;  di  notte;  di  giorno  in  giorno; 
jarsi  male;  di  nnovo;  ieri  Ibdtro;  i>i  citta;  in  campagna;  la  mattina; 
In  sera;  og>ti  tanto;  or  ora;  stare  di  casa;  stare  per;  stare  poco  bene; 
lira  vento;  via  via;  a!  cader  del  sole;  a nessnn  patto;  al  solito;  a 
stento  di;  fare  una  gita;  fra  breve;  in  punta  di  piedi;  lasciare  stare; 
mandare  a chiamare;  nello  stesso  tempo,  non  di  meno;  oltre  a cid; 
puo  darsi;  tutt’altro;  giocare  alle  carte;  giocare  alia  palla;  die  vnole? 
ci  vuole;  voler  dire 

Civilization 

Italian  dishes  (antipasto,  ravioli,  polenta,  pizza,  chicken  cacciatore, 
I minestrone,  veal  scallopini,  spunioni,  biscuit  Tortoni,  tiitti  frutti) 

I . Regional  customs 
' English  words  derived  from  Italian 

j Memory  leo)/,'— riddles,  jingles,  epigrams,  proverbs;  poems: 

1 “La  porta  deH’Inferno,”  “La  Primavera,”  “Bella  Italia,”  “\deni  Sul 
Mare,”  “Le  Stagioni,”  “La  Xevicata”— Ada  Negri;  ‘Ahilentino,”  “La 
j Cavalla  Storna”— Giovanni  Pascoli 

I 

I 

PART  III— Interm M)i ATE  Level 
Lhiri)  Year  Italian 

/ Pronunciation 

'<  A thorough  revietv  ol  sounds  taught  at  the  elementary  level  should  be 
made  and  errors  corrected.  Constant  supervision  ol  correct  [ironuncia- 
is  tion  should  be  maintained,  and  a dailv  accunudal ion  ol  phrases  which 
. the  student  can  use  in  actual  lile  experiences  should  be  continued, 
i Intonation  must  be  lurther  emphasized. 

Vocabulary 

i It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  ol  vocabulary  Avoids  both 
{active  and  passive  rvill  go  on  doubling  as  the  pupil  advances  to  each 
level  ol  language  learning.  Vocabulary  study  in  the  intennediate  level 
should  increase  the  rvord  knowledge  ol  the  pupil  in  the  active  and 
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passive  categories  of  the  elementary  level.  The  method  of  approach  will 
be  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  in  the  elementary  level,  except  that 
the  alert  teacher  will  strive  to  develop  in  the  pupil  greater  skill  in  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context.  Drills  at  this 
level  will  include  words  taught  in  the  elementary  level  to  insure  their 
retention  by  the  pupils. 

Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  175-225  pages  of  properly 
graded  text 

2.  Extensive  reading  of  supplementary  material 

3.  Oral  reading  as  frequently  as  possible 

4.  Discussion  on  the  text  should  be  in  Italian 

Grammar 

Review  of  forms  of  preceding  terms.  Special  attention  to  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  forms  of  verbs;  irregular  plural  of  nouns  and  pronouns; 
irregular  forms  of  frequently  used  verbs  (giungere,  ridere,  soffrire,  I 
chiudere,  bere,  morire,  parere,  rimanere,  leggere) . Particular  attention 
to  idiom. 

Composition 

Writing  of  selections— current  usage.  Oral  composition  on  topics  ofl 
current  interest.  Italian  should  be  used  as  frequently  as  possible  in| 
the  classroom. 

Dictation 

Frequent  dictation.  (See  discussion  under  methods.) 

Civilization 

Suggested  topics  for  enrichment:  Renaissance;  literary  centers— Firenze] 
Ferrara,  Napoli,  Roma;  patrons  of  art— de’Medici,  Borgia,  Este;  imj 
portant  men— Dante  Alighieri,  Francesco  Petrarca,  Giovanni  Boccaccio! 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Niccolb  di  Bernardol 
Machiavelli,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Lodovico  Ariosto,  Torquato  Tasso,  Giovannj 
Cimabue,  Vittore  Pisano,  Giotto  di  Bondone,  Donatello  (Donato)  [ 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  Luca  della  Robbia;  cathedrals— Monreale,  Palermc 
San  Marco,  Venezia,  Duomo  di  Milano;  history  of  the  unification  of  Ital)] 

Memory  Work  Suggestions 

Poems:  “A  mia  madre”— De  Amicis;  “Novembre”— Lorenzo  Stecchettij 
“Franciulla,”  “Che  cosa  e Dio”— Aleardo  Aleardi;  “La  rosa,”  “Le  nottj 
napolitane”;  selections  from  Giosue  Carducci;  “Preghiera  del  Bambi” 
Ceccardi. 
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PART  IV— Advanced  Level 
Fourth  Year  Italian 

Pronunciation 

Continue  work  outlined  for  preceding  grade.  Higher  standards  of 
intonation,  phrasing,  diction,  and  fluency,  as  well  as  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion, will  be  emphasized. 

Vocabulary 

1.  400  new  words 

2.  50  new  idiomatic  expressions 

3.  Synonyms  and  antonyms 

4.  Cognates  in  Italian  and  English 

5.  Word  study 

Reading 

a.  Intensive  reading  of  200-250  pages  of  graded  material 

b.  Extensive  reading  of  supplementary  material 

Grammar 

Rapid  minimal  review  of  basic  grammar  from  first  three  years 
Oral  and  Aural  Practice 

1.  Conversation  in  Italian 

2.  Oral  resumes  in  Italian 

3.  Prepared  talks  in  Italian 

4.  Extemporaneous  talks  in  Italian 
Composition 

1.  Translation  into  Italian  of  current  English 

2.  Written  resumes  of  texts  read 

3.  Eree  composition 

Civilization 

History  of  Italy  in  the  twentieth  century 

Science  in  /ta/y— Marconi,  Eermi,  Galvani,  Volta,  Torricelli,  Avogadro 
Italian  Literature  and  TTn’teri— Carlo  Goldoni,  Pietro  Metastasio, 
Vittorio  Alfieri,  Vincenzo  Monti,  Ugo  Eoscolo,  Silvio  Pellico,  Allessandro 
Manzoni,  Giacomo  Leopardi,  Giovanni  Verga,  Giosu^  Carducci,  Antonio 
Eogazzaro,  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Luigi  Pirandello 

Italian  music  and  ynusicians—Gregorio  I,  Palestrina,  Monteverdi, 
Scarlatti,  Vivaldi,  Bellini,  Respighi,  Montemezzi,  Verdi,  Donizetti, 
Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  Puccini. 
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Memory  work 


Oj)eraiic  arias  (played  in  class) 


La  Donna  e Mobile 
Celeste  Aida 
Largo  al  factotum 
Anvil  Chorus 

Sextet  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor 
II  Brindisi 
Vesti  la  Giubba 


Musetta’s  Song 

E Lucevan  le  Stelle 

Miserere 

Caro  Nome 

Rimpianto 

Ciribiribin 

O Sole  A4io 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  ITALIAN 


ITALIAN  REFERENCE  BOOKS^ 

CoMrosiTioN,  Grammar 

Cagno,  M.,  Italian  Review  and  Culture.  New  York,  S.  F.  Vanni  Publisliing  Co.,  1948. 
Cioffari,  Vincenzo.  Italian  Review  Grammar  and  Compositioji.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1937,  19,'i0. 

Cioffari,  Vincenzo,  Spoken  Italian  (Records  to  accompany  text).  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  & Co.,  1944. 

Pci,  M.  A.,  Italian  Language.  New  York,  Coltnnhia  University  Press,  1941. 

Masella,  A.,  and  Hiiehencr,  T.,  Learning  Italian.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1948. 

Russo,  J.  L.,  Present  Day  Italian.  New  Y'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1947. 

Russo,  J.  L.,  First  Year  Italian.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1937. 

Russo,  J.  L.,  Second  Year  Italian.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1941. 

Sammartino,  P.,  and  Russo,  J.,  II  prinio  libro.  New  Y'ork,  Crispen  Co.,  1936. 
Sammartino,  P.,  and  Russo,  J.,  II  secondo  libro.  New  York,  Harpers,  1941. 

Vittorini,  Domenico,  Italian  Grammar.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay  Co.,  1947. 

A Practical  Vocabulary  for  Italian  Conversation  and  Composition.  Ithaca,  N.  Y'., 
Thrift  Press. 


Conversation 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Spcroni,  C.,  Elementary  Italian  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.,  1941. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Speroni,  C.,  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.,  1942. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Speroni,  C.,  Advanced  Italian  Conversation,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1943. 

Kany,  C.  E.,  and  Sireroni,  C.,  Spoken  Italian  for  Students  and  Travelers.  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  & Co.,  1946. 

Italian  Readers 

Bergin,  T.  G.,  Modern  Italian  Short  Stories,  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1938. 

Butler,  K.,  and  Reynolds,  B.,  Tredici  Novelle  Moderne.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1947. 

Cagno,  M.,  and  Seringhaus,  S.,  Viaggio  in  Italia.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  194oH 
Cantarclla,  M.,  and  Richards,  P.,  Died  Novelle  Contemporanee.  New  York,  HenryH 
Holt  & Co.,  1938.  ■ 


)■  This  list  of  books  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  is  a sampling  of  books  available  to  cover  the  sug 
gestions  made  in  the  various  phases  of  foreign  language  teaching. 
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Cioffari,  V.,  and  V^an  Horne,  J.,  Graded  Italian  Readers  (I-\  ) , New  \ork.  D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.,  1938. 

(Mllodi,  N.,  Axweuhtre  di  Pinocchio.  New  York.  H.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Covello,  N.,  and  Gia((>hl)e.  A.,  First  Readci  in  Ihdian.  New  York,  T he  Macmillan  Co., 
1933. 

Cowper,  Frederick  A.  G.,  Italian  Foil;  Tales  and  Songs.  Chicago,  Cniversity  of  Chicago 
Press,  1923. 

Dante  .Vligheri,  I.a  Divi)ui  Comedia.  New  T'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  ,'v  Co. 

De  Amicis,  Edmondo,  Cnore.  New  York,  1).  C.  Heatli  & Co.,  192.">. 

Goldoni,  C.,  La  I.ocandiera.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heaili  .A-  Co. 

Goldoni,  C.,  U VentagUn.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  19-18. 

Afanzoni,  Ale.ssandro,  7 Pronicssi  Slwsi.  New  York.  1).  C.  Heath  N-  Co..  1911. 

Marinoni,  .A.,  Vita  Italiana.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  193.5. 

Masella,  A.  R.,  Le  Axmenture  di  Gioxmxxni  Passaguai.  Ncrv  York,  Henry  Elolt  X:  Co., 
1947. 

I Pellico,  Silvio.  Le  Mie  Prizioni.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1921. 

Pirandello,  Lingi,  Cosi  e (se  xn  pare).  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1930. 

Russo,  J.  L.,  Kei  Paese  del  Sole.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  Sc  Co.,  1934. 

Sammartino,  P.,  and  Russo,  T.,  Lettiire  Facili.  Ncrv  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1937. 

Vittorini,  Dominici,  Italian  Reader  for  Begitmers.  Philadelphia,  David  McKay  Co., 

1944. 

Wilkins,  E.,  and  -Altrocchi,  R.,  Italian  Short  Stories.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 
Italian  Plays 

Goggio,  E.,  Due  Commedie  Moderne.  Boston,  Ginn  &:  Co.,  1938. 

Goggio,  E.,  Six  Easy  Italian  Plays.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  Sc  Co.,  1930. 

Swanson,  C.  .\.,  Modern  Italian  One-Art  Plays.  New  York,  D.  C.  Eleath  S:  Co.,  1948. 

Italian  Corresi'ondtnce 

Massa,  G.,  Aid  to  Italian  Feller  ]]'riting.  New  York,  S,  E.  A'anni  Co. 

Italian  Dictionaries 

Edgren,  Hjahnar.  Italian-English  Dictioxiary.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1902. 
Hoare,  Alfred,  An  Italian  Dictionary.  Cambridge,  England,  Cambridge  ETniversity 
Press. 

Suggested  Reading  on  Italian  Civiliz.ation 
.Ariosto,  Ludovico,  Orlando  Enrioso.  Florence,  Salani. 

Baccini,  Ida,  Cristoforo  Colombo.  Torino,  Paravia. 

Baccini,  Ida,  Una  Eamiglia  di  Saltimbanchi.  Firenze,  Beniporadi. 

Capocelli,  G.,  LTtalia  nel  Passato  e xiel  Presente.  New  A'ork,  Henry  Holt  8c  Co.,  1945. 
Carrotti,  Giidio,  Corso  Eienientare  di  Storia  deU'Arte.  Milano,  Hoepli. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  La  Vita  di  Benvenuto  Cellini  (Ad  uso  delie  scuole).  Florence, 
Salini. 

iB  . 

Clough,  R.  T.,  Cenni  geografici  sull'Italia.  New  Y'ork,  Columbia  University  Pre.ss,  1940. 
^ De  Amicis,  Edmondo,  L’Idioma  Gentile.  Milano,  'Freves. 

^ Fogazzaro,  zAntonio,  II  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico.  Milano,  Gastoldi. 

Galileo,  Galilei,  I Dialoghi  delle  Nuove  Sciexize.  Milano,  Sonzagno. 

Gifford,  A.,  Italy,  Her  People  and  Their  History.  Boston,  I.othrop  Publishing  Co., 
1905. 
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Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  II  Principe.  Firenze,  Salani. 

Massa,  G.,  Guide  to  Italian  Reading.  New  York,  Las  Americas  Publishing  Co.,  1940. 

Pagano,  Jo,  The  Paesanos.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1940. 

Salvatorelli,  Luigi,  A Concise  History  of  Italy.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1940. 

Hoare,  Alfred,  A Short  Italian  Dictionary.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1945. 

Wessely,  I.  E.,  Junior  Classic  Italian  Dictionary,  Italian-English,  English-Italian. 
Chicago,  Follct  Publishing  Co.,  1936. 

ri'ALiAN  Anthologies 

De  Bosis,  Lauro,  The  Golden  Book  of  Italian  Poetry.  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1932. 

l.ucas,  St.  John,  Oxford  Book  of  Italian  Verse.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press. 

Trozzetti,  Targioni,  Antologia  della  prosa  Italiana.  Livorno,  Giusti,  1888. 

Surveys  of  Italian  Literature 

Bullough,  Edward,  Cambridge  Readings  in  Italian  Literature.  Cambridge,  England, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1920. 

De  Sanctis,  Francesco,  History  of  Italian  Literature.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  & 
Co.,  1932. 

Foligno,  Cesare,  Epochs  of  Italian  Literature.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1920. 

Gardner,  Edmund  G.,  Story  of  Italian  Literature.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1927. 

Kennard,  Joseph,  Italian  Romance  Writers.  New  York,  Brentano’s,  1906. 

Riccio,  P.  M.,  Italian  Authors  of  Today.  New  York,  S.  F.  Vanni  Co.,  1938. 

Snell,  F.  J.,  Primer  of  Italian  Literature.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1912. 

Vittorini,  Domenico,  The  Drama  of  Luigi  Pirandello.  Philadelphia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1935. 

Vittorini,  Domenico,  Modern  Italian  Drama  (in  Modern  Drama)  . New  York,  Appleton 
& Co.,  1948. 

Vittorini,  Domenico,  The  Modern  Italian  Novel.  Philadelphia,  University  of  Penn 
sylvania  Press,  1930. 

Books  in  English  with  an  Iialian  Background 

Albrand,  Martha,  Without  Orders.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1943. 

Allen,  Hervey,  Anthony  Adverse.  New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1934. 

Arnold,  T.  W.,  The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis.  New  York,  Fred  Stokes  & Co. 
1925. 

Berto,  Giuseppe,  The  Sky  is  Red.  New  York,  New  Directions,  1948. 

Berto,  Giuseppe,  The  Works  of  God  and  Other  Stories.  New  York,  New  Directions 
1950. 

Bacchelli,  Riccardo,  The  Mill  on  the  Po.  New  York,  New  Directions,  1949. 

Browning,  Robert,  Pippa  Passes.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifllin  Co. 

Caruso,  Dorothy,  Enrico  Caruso.  New  York,  Simon  8c  Schuster,  Inc.,  1945. 

Cleugh,  James,  Tuscan  Spring.  New  York,  Reynal  8c  Hitchcock,  1939. 

Cottier,  Joseph,  Man  With  Wings.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  8c  Co.,  1942. 

Crane,  T.  F.,  Italian  Popular  Tales.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1885. 

Crawford,  F.  M.,  Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902. 

Crawford,  F.  M.,  Via  Crucis.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898. 

Crawford,  F.  M.,  White  Sister.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909. 
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Cunnington,  S.,  Stories  from  Old  Italian  Romance.  Boston,  L.  I’.  Phillips,  1911. 

Dante  Alighieri,  The  Divine  Comedy,  (translation  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow).  London. 
Ticknor,  1867. 

Deeping,  Warwick,  Exile.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1930. 

de  Harsangi,  Zoalt,  The  Star  Gazer.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1939. 

Deledda,  Grazia,  The  Mother.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1923. 

Duggan,  J.  P.,  The  Little  Acrobat.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  Sc  Co.,  1919. 

Eliot,  George,  Romola.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1940. 

Goldberg,  Isaac,  Plays  of  the  Italian  Theater.  New  York,  John  W.  Luce  & Co.,  1921. 
Halliburton,  Richard,  Glorious  Adventure.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Garden  City  Publisli- 
ing  Co.,  1931. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  The  Marble  Faun.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1901. 
Hersey,  John,  A Bell  for  Adano.  New  York,  Random  House,  1946. 

Hofman,  Melita,  Pearls  of  Ferrara.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  8:  Co.,  1943. 

Humphreys,  Dena,  Verdi,  Force  of  Destiny.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1948. 
Hutton,  Edward,  Cities  of  Sicily.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1926. 

James,  Henry,  Madonna  of  the  Future.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1875. 

James,  Henry,  Portrait  of  a Lady.  New  York,  Random  House,  1909. 

Jewett,  Sophie,  God’s  Troubadour.  New  York,  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1940. 
Komroff,  Maunel,  Magic  Bow.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940. 

King,  Bolton,  Life  of  Mazzini.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1919. 

Kossak,  Zofia,  Blessed  are  the  Meek.  New  York,  Roy  Publishers,  1944. 

Kyle,  Anne  D.,  The  Apprentice  of  Florence.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1933. 
Levi,  Carlo,  Christ  Stopped  at  Eboli.  New  York,  Farrar,  Strauss  & Co.,  1947. 

Lowell,  G.  F.,  Italian  Cities.  Chicago,  Lakeside  Press. 

Lucas,  E.  V.,  A Wanderer  in  Rome.  New  York,  1 he  Macmillan  Co.,  1932. 

Lytton,  Bulwer,  Rienzi.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1911. 

Macaulay,  Thomas,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  New  York,  0.xford  University  Press,  1926. 
Mangione,  Jerre,  Mount  Allegro.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Co.,  1943. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  The  Betrothed  (translation  of  Elizabeth  Hapgood)  . New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924. 

Polo,  Marco,  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  New  York,  Random  House. 

Marraro,  Howard  R.,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Mazzei.  New  York,  Oxford  Ibii- 
versity  Press,  1942. 

Mason,  Caroline,  The  Spell  of  Italy.  Boston,  L.  C,  Page  8;  Co.,  1909. 

Meiklejohn,  Nannine,  The  Cart  of  Many  Colors.  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Cadmus 
Books,  1940. 

Munthe,  Axel,  Story  of  San  Michele.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  8:  Co,,  1936. 

Noyes,  Alfred,  Saints  of  Italy.  Lontlon.  J.  M.  Dent  8:  Co.,  1901. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  M.,  The  Makers  of  Florence.  New  York,  A.  L.  Burt,  1906. 

Ollphant,  Mrs.  M.,  The  Makers  of  Venice.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905. 
Pagano,  Jo,  Golden  Wedding.  New  York,  Ramlom  House,  1943. 

Marotta,  G.,  San  Gennaro  Never  Says  No.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  8:  Co.,  1950. 


Pirandello,  Luigi,  Medals  and  Other  Stories.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  8:  Co.,  1939. 
iSabatini,  Rafael,  Columbus.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifilin  Co.,  1942. 

Sabatini,  Rafael,  Venetian  Mask.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1934. 

Sheean,  Vincent,  San  Felice.  Garrlen  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  8:  Co.,  1936. 
Shellabarger,  Samuel,  Prince  of  Foxes.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  8:  Co.,  1947. 
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Stratton,  Clarence,  Swords  and  Statues.  Philadelphia,  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  193/. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1927. 
Trevelyan,  George  M.,  Garibaldi’s  Defense  of  the  Roman  Republic.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1928. 

TT'otitbeck,  J.,  Stories  from  Italiayi  History  Retold  for  Children.  London,  Mills  and 
Boon,  Ltd.,  1911. 

ITntermeyer,  Louis,  Donkey  of  God.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1932. 

Van  der  Veldt,  J.  A.,  City  Set  on  a Hill.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1944. 

Watson,  V.  C.,  Ginevra.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1929. 

Wharton,  Anne,  Italian  Days  and  Ways.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1906. 
Wharton,  Edith,  Italian  Backgrounds.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1927. 


CONTINUOUS  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

Teaching  is  inseparable  from  learning.  Every  good  teacher  will 
learn  more  about  his  subject  every  year — every  month,  every 
week  if  possible.  If  a girl  chooses  the  career  of  teaching  French 
in  school,  she  should  not  hope  to  commit  the  prescribed  texts 
and  grammars  to  memory  and  then  turn  her  mind  to  other  things. 
She  should  dedicate  part  of  her  life  to  the  French  language,  to  the 
superb  literattire  of  France,  to  French  art  and  history  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  become  a good  teacher  of  French,  she  will  build  up  a 
growing  library  of  her  own  French  books,  spending  one  year  (for 
instance)  reading  Balzac,  the  next  year  reading  Proust,  the  next 
with  Moliere,  and  the  next  ivith  Giraudoux,  Cocteau,  Romains, 
and  the  other  modern  playwrights.  She  will  visit  France,  if  and 
when  she  can  save  up  enough  money  to  do  so — which  will  be  fear- 
fully difficult  with  salaries  at  their  present  low  level.  She  may 
take  summer  courses  in  French  at  a university . Certainly  she  will 
see  every  available  French  film,  and  learn  to  enjoy  Raimu’s  rich 
Marseillais  accent,  to  guffaw  with  Fernandel.  For  it  will  not  all 
be  serious  work  and  planned  self-improvement.  It  will  be  living, 
and  therefore  it  will  contain  enjoyments,  and  even  frivolities,  like 
the  latest  records  by  Fucienne  Boyer  and  Charles  Trenet.  But  it 
will  be  learning  at  the  same  time,  and  it  will  make  better  teaching. 

Gilbert  Highet  in 
The  Art  of  Teaching,  p.  13 
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SECTION  4 

SPAMSH 

First  and  Second  Years 

Pronunciation  (See  discussion  under  Methodology,  Chapter  II) 

Two  acceptable  pronunciations  exist  in  Spanish,  the  Castilian  and  the  Spanish- 
American.  The  differences  may  be  explained  at  this  time  or  reserved  for  a 
later  period.  However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  either  pronunciation  care- 
fully and  clearly  articulated  will  be  understood  by  all  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

The  same  technique  can  be  used  in  teaching  Spanish  sounds  as  is  used 
in  French.  However,  since  the  orthography  of  Spanish  is  less  complex 
than  in  French,  the  process  is  somewhat  simplified.  The  physiological 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  explained  as  each  vowel  is  presented. 
Then  the  consonants  are  introduced  in  the  same  way,  stressing  the  ones 
I which  differ  from  English:  b,  v,  ch,  g,  j,  ll,  n,  r,  rr,  c,  z.  Objects  around 
1 the  room  usually  furnish  enough  material  from  which  to  draw  examples. 

The  importance  of  stress  in  Spanish  should  be  pointed  out  imme- 
diately and  its  principles  made  clear.  The  chart  below  includes  the 
chief  spelling  difficulties  in  Spanish.  It  is  good  practice  to  have  students 
, memorize  a type  word  for  each  unfamiliar  association  of  sound  and 
! symbol  and  use  it  as  a guide  thereafter. 


Sound  of 

a 

e 

i 1 

o 

u 

K 

ca 

que 

qui 

CO 

cu 

S 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

S.  American 

za 

ce 

ci 

zo 

zu 

TH 

Castilian 

za 

ce 

ci 

zo 

zu 

G 

ga 

gue 

gui 

go 

go 

H 

ja 

je 

ji 

jo 

jo 

ge 

gi 

K\V 

cua 

cue 

cui 

cuo 

i 

! 

GW 

gua 

o;ue 

giii 

1 

1 goo 

1 
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As  in  teaching  French,  the  same  procedures  for  testing,  motivation, 
maintaining  interest,  and  developing  fluency  are  used— i.e.,  songs, 
proverbs,  poems,  catch  phrases,  etc. 


Vocabulary.  Active  and  Passive  (See  also  discussion  under  Meth- 
odology) 

A beginning  pupil  'wdll  not  be  expected  to  acquire  an  active  vocabu- 
lary of  more  than  300-400  words  in  the  hrst  year,  that  is,  in  addition  to 
the  words  that  are  identical  or  similar  in  English.  The  numerals,  the 
days  of  the  week,  and  the  months  constitute  a laortion  of  the  elementary 
vocabulary.  Verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech  under  functional  grammar 
are  also  included  in  this  number.  The  number  of  ivords  will  go  on  increas- 
ing steadily  to  a total  of  800  words,  which  the  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
elementary  level  can  use  in  conversation  on  familiar  topics  and  in 
passages  of  reading  common  to  this  level  of  learning.  Abotit  100  com- 
mon idioms  Ireqtiently  used  in  conversation  cGncerning  such  topics  as  I 
age,  dates,  the  weather,  health,  etc.,  will  be  included  in  the  afore- 
mentioned number.  (See  section  on  Grammar  in  this  manual  for  further  I 
lomments  about  idioms.) 

The  passive  vocabulary  should  reach  about  twice  the  number  of  words  I 
recommended  above  for  the  active  vocabulary.  Existing  frequency  lists 
are  still  probably  the  best  source  for  the  selection  of  vocabulary.  (Seel 
bibliography.)  Good  material  may  be  found  also  in  ASTP  pamphlets. 


PART  I— Elementary  Level 
First  Year  Spanish 
Reading  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

1.  Intensive  reading  ol  approximately  50  to  60  pages  of  material  ini 
addition  to  that  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text.  The  subject  matterf 
should  deal  with  the  life,  customs,  homes,  character  of  the  Spanish-[ 
speaking  peoples,  and  should  be  told  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  plays,! 
anecdotes,  etc.  Any  illustrative  material  should  be  clear,  simple,  andl 
true  to  the  local  color  described  in  the  text. 

2.  Extensive  reading  (see  Methodology)  of  material  on  civilization! 
of  Spain  and  Spanish-speaking  countries  or  on  the  students’  interests,! 
hobbies,  and  studies  in  other  areas. 

3.  Oral  reading  during  the  first  year  is  very  imjjortant.  The  regular! 
reading  exercises  may  be  augmented  by  having  all  board  work  and! 
homework  read  aloud. 
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Grammar 

Nouns 

1 . Gender 

2.  P'ormation  ol  plurals 
Articles 

1.  Definite  and  indefinite  terms 

2.  Agreement  with  nouns 

3.  Uses— Definite 

a.  Instead  ol  possessive  adjective 
I).  Whth  expressions  of  time 

c.  With  a title  except  in  direct  address 

d.  Before  nouns  in  a general  sense 

e.  With  names  of  languages 
1.  Before  days  of  the  week 
g.  Contraction 

A d jectives 

1.  Agreement  with  noun: 
a.  In  gender 

1).  In  number 
c.  Expressing  nationality 

2.  Position: 

Numerical  adjectives  and  amounts  before  notin 

3.  Kinds: 

a.  Possessive 

b.  Demonstrative 

c.  Cardinal  numerals 

d.  Comparative  and  superlative  forms 

i e.  Absolute  superlative 

f.  Apocopation 

j J'erbs 

\ 1.  All  indicative  tenses 

I a.  Regular  verbs: 

salir,  venir,  saber,  dor,  haber 

I b.  Irregular  verbs: 

querer,  creer,  liacer,  letter 
c.  Orthographic al—c hanging  verbs 
cl.  Radical— changing  verbs 
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2.  Uses  of  ser  and  estar 

3.  Use  of  infinitive  instead  of  present  participle  after  prepositions 

4.  Irregular  past  participle  ioxm^—hecho,  dicho,  etc. 

5.  Differences  in  use  of  imperfect  and  preterit  tenses 

6.  Simple  commands 

Negation 

Pronouns 

1.  Personal: 

a.  Subject 

b.  Direct  object 

c.  Indirect  object 

d.  Reflexive 

e.  Object  of  prepositions 

2.  Possessive 

3.  Demonstrative 

4.  Interrogative 

O 

5.  Relative  (simple  forms) 

Prepositions 

1 . Common  forms 

2.  Use  of  personal  a before  object 

3.  Use  of  a,  de  and  en  with  certain  verbs 

Adverbs 

1.  Formations 

2.  Comparison 

Suggested  idioms— 50  idioms.  Consult  a standard  idiom  list  or  good  I 
text.  (See  bibliography.) 

Composition 

Simple  composition  should  be  given  based  on  vocabulary,  idiomatic  I 
expressions,  and  grammar  currently  being  studied.  Elementary  com- 1 
position  may  be  in  the  form  of  translation  into  Spanish. 

Free  composition  may  also  be  given,  such  as  a few  sentences  describing! 
an  object  or  telling  a simple  narrative. 

Frequent  short  oral  compositions  as  above. 

Dictation  (See  discussion  under  Methodology) 

Frequent  dictation  of  known  material 

Civilization— See  Part  II,  page  166. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  I 
WHAT  SHOULD  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  SPAIN? 

The  Preplanning  Period 

The  teacher  decided  to  build  a unit  with  the  class  rather  than  write 
a unit  for  the  class  to  follow.  In  his  preliminary  planning,  the  teacher 
surveyed  the  interests  and  needs  of  class  members,  set  up  the  major 
objectives  which  he  hoped  to  realize,  planned  an  introductory  lesson, 
listed  activities  which  would  enable  the  class  to  attain  the  objectives, 
organized  the  materials  needed  to  carry  out  the  activities,  and  set  up  a 
tentative  list  of  questions  for  evaluating  the  unit  work. 

Objectives 

The  objectives,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  students,  should  include 
establishing  desirable  attitudes  toward  individuals  within  the  class  and 
toward  the  people  of  a foreign  nation,  improving  study  and  communica- 
tion skills,  visualizing  the  geographic  personality  of  Spain  as  a back- 
ground for  interpreting  current  events,  and  arousing  interest  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

1.  First,  set  up  in  problem  form  the  overview  of  the  subject  matter 
which  will  enter  into  the  study.  To  understand  the  Spanish  people 
and  the  problems  they  face  today,  the  class  may  study  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

a.  Where  do  people  live  in  Spain  and  why  do  they  choose  to  live 
in  these  places? 

b.  Why  is  sheepherding  the  chief  occupation  on  parts  of  the 
plateau? 

c.  Why  is  the  chief  wheat-growing  region  located  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  plateau? 

d.  Why  does  Spain  depend  upon  the  coastal  lands  and  river  valleys 
for  much  of  her  food  and  many  of  her  trade  products? 

j e.  Why  does  this  Mediterranean  land  have  rainy  winters  and  dry 
summers? 

f.  How  can  farm  production  be  increased? 

^ g.  Why  should  the  Spanish  people  develop  their  mineral  resources 
and  build  factories? 

■ h.  Why  is  Spain  slow  in  becoming  a modern  nation? 

i i.  What  place-locations  in  Spain  should  every  American  citizen 

know?  Why? 

j.  How  does  a knowledge  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  help 
j one  interpret  current  events? 
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2.  To  make  the  geography  ol;  Spain  more  meaninghil,  certain  history 
problems  should  be  investigated. 

a.  What  signs  of  the  Moors  does  one  see  in  Spain  today? 

Ir.  How  did  the  Spanish  nation  become  rich  and  powerlnl  at 
one  time? 

c.  How  did  the  Spanish  lose  tlieir  riches  and  power? 

3.  1 he  teacher  should  also  list  lecent  ctirrenl  events  to  be  disctissed 
during  the  unit  work; 


a. 

The  Franco  Regime 

f.  Volcanic  Eiiiptions  in  the  Can- 

b. 

The  Economic  Situation 

aries 

(. 

The  Five-Year  Droitght 

g.  Ihe  Spanish-Built  transport 

d. 

Rationed  Electricitv 

Aircraft 

e. 

Sjjain  and  the  United 
Nations 

h.  Recent.  A'rade  Agreements 

1.  Next,  the  teacher  should  jrlan  sjiecific  adixities  to  gi\e  the  class 
opportunity  to  practice  skills  in  picture,  map,  and  graph  reading 
introduced  in  earlier  units,  to  gather  facts  from  these  tools,  to 
interpret  the  facts,  and  to  relate  the  facts. 

5.  As  a part  of  the  language  program  the  students  should  be  given 
ojiportunities  to  locate  materials,  to  read  for  main  ideas,  to  read 
for  specific  details,  to  read  airplane  and  steamship  timetables,  to 
reproduce  findings  in  written  and  oral  reports,  to  write  letters  to 
airplane  and  steamship  companies  recpiesting  materials,  and  to 
enlarge  vocabulary. 

6.  Since  reading  abilities  range  widely,  the  following  teacher-prepared 
bibliography  may  help  to  fulfill  the  needs  in  diflerent  reading  levels: 

Barrows,  Harlan  H.,  Parker,  Edith  I’liiiiani,  and  Sorensen,  Clarence  Woodiow, 
Old  World  Lands.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1947,  pp.  226-230. 

A geography  text;  excellent  maps  and  pictures, 

Brandeis,  Atadeline,  The  Little  Spatii.sh  Dancer.  New  York,  Grosser  and  Dunlap,  1936. 
Fiction:  the  story  of  a little  girl’s  desire  to  dance;  reading  level,  grades  four  to  six, 

Brann,  Esther,  Lupe  Goes  to  School.  New  York,  'Ehe  ATacmillan  Co.,  1931. 

Fiction;  a girl’s  life  in  a Spanish  school:  reading  level,  grades  four  to  six. 

Carls,  Norman,  and  Sorenson.  Frank  E..  Neighbors  Aaoss  the  Sea.  Philadelphia,  1 he 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1950,  pp.  174-5,  197-203. 

A geography  text;  sixth  grade  reading  level;  useful  mai>s,  pictures,  and  graphs. 

Cordier,  R.  \V..  and  Rolrert.  E.  B..  History  of  World  Peoples.  New  York,  Rand 
McNally  & Company,  1949.  pp.  136-7,  53-8. 
history  text;  sixth  grade  reading  level. 

Dudley,  Lavinia  P.,  and  Smith,  John  J.,  Editors,  The  Ainerhana  Annual,  1930.  New 
York,  Americana  Corporation,  1950. 

A vearbook:  gives  many  facts  and  statistics  abotit  Spain;  summarizes  recent 
political  and  economic  trends. 

McConnell,  W.  R.,  Geography  of  Lands  Overseas.  New  York,  Rand  AfcNally  'k  Com 
]rany,  1950,  pp.  163-177. 

A geography  text:  sixth  grade  reading  level;  excellent  maps. 
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Moore,  Clyde  B.;  Carpenter,  Helen  M.;  Lewis.  Gertrude  M.;  and  Painter.  Fred  IL. 
Build'mg  Our  World.  New  York.  Charles  Scriljner’s  .Sons,  1948,  pp.  267-276. 

A history  text;  easy  reading. 

Smith.  Nila  Banton,  and  Baoic,  Stephen  F.,  Distant  Doonvays.  New  York,  Silxer 
Burdett  Company,  1940,  pp.  310-313;  314;  31,7-327;  328-339;  356-3.")9. 

Short  stories  and  a poem  about  Spain;  semigeographic  in  content;  fourth  grade 
reading  leyel. 

\Vells,  Rhea,  Coco,  the  Goat.  New  York,  Doublethn  S:  Company,  Inc..  1930. 

Fiction;  the  funny  antics  of  a goat;  gi\es  contepts  of  life  in  Spain;  about  fourth 
grade  reading  level. 

Whipple,  Gertrude,  and  James.  Preston  E..  Xeiglihors  on  Our  Earth.  . New  7(uk. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  19,70,  pp.  238-267. 

■\  geography  text;  sixth  grade  reading  leyel. 

Yust,  Walter,  Editor,  1950  Britannica  Book  oj  the  )car.  Cihicago,  Fhic\ cloptied ia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  1950. 

A yearbook;  gites  facts  and  statistics;  summari/es  recent  current  eyents. 

7.  Visual  materials  which  the  teacher  planned  to  use  during  the  unit 
study  follow; 

a.  Mounted  pictures  from  current  maga/ines  and  newspapers 

b.  Pictures  in  textbooks 

c.  Lantern  Slides— Keystone  Geography  Units 

4 brails.  Zoe  .A.,  The  Iberian  Peninsula.  Meadyille,  Keystone  A'iew  C.ompan\  , 1937. 

.\  set  of  twenty-five  lantern  slides  shorving  how  the  [reople  of  the  Iberian  Peninsubi 
fit  their  ways  of  li\ing  to  the  land  in  which  they  live;  teacher's  manual  to  accom- 
pany slides. 

1 brails,  Zoe  .\.,  The  Mediterranean  Lands.  Mead\  ille,  Kewstone  A'ietv  Company,  1937. 
.A  set  of  twenty-five  lantern  slides  shotving  life  in  a Mediterranean  land;  teacher's 
manual  to  accompany  slides. 

d.  Filmstrip 

Foreign  Geography  Special  Series,  .Spam.  Cihicago,  Society  for 
Visual  Education 

e.  A physical-political  wall  map  of  Europe  and  a map  of  the 
world 

f.  Maps  in  textbooks  showing  distribution  of  people,  distribution 
of  products,  and  rainfall  pattern 

g.  Graphs  in  textbooks  showing  production  trends  and  climatic 
data 

Launching  the  Unit 

1.  In  the  introductory  lesson  the  class  located  Spain  on  the  map  ol 
Europe  and  on  the  map  ol  the  world,  and  then  discussed  Spain's  locu- 
tion in  respect  to  other  nations,  in  respect  to  the  ccjmitor,  and  in  respect 
to  land,  sea,  and  air  routes.  .Alter  the  class  had  been  shown  selecietl 
slides  on  The  Iberian  Penin.sii la , the  c|uestion  teas  asked,  “What  can  con 
read  from  each  slide  about  Sp;iin  and  the  Sptinish  people?"  This  led  to  a 
class  discussion  of  items  in  the  slides  which  suggested  how  the  peojrle 
live  and  make  a living,  and  cvhy  the  people  lice  and  work  as  they  do.  As 
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a result  of  this  slide  study,  the  class  was  ready  to  set  up  a list  of  questions 
for  further  study  and  a list  of  activities  which  would  enable  them  to  study 
and  to  reproduce  their  learnings. 

2.  These  are  the  questions  which  the  class  listed  for  investigation: 

Where  in  Spain  do  the  people  live? 

In  what  kinds  of  homes  do  they  live? 

How  are  the  homes  furnished? 

What  foods  do  the  people  eat? 

How  do  the  people  dress? 

Do  the  women  weave  and  sew? 

What  work  do  the  people  do? 

What  are  the  chief  crops? 

What  is  the  climate  like? 

What  is  the  surface  like? 

Is  the  soil  good? 

Are  the  farming  methods  old-fashioned  or  modern? 

What  are  the  chief  exports? 

What  kinds  of  transportation  are  used? 

What  are  the  factories  like? 

Is  modern  machinery  used? 

How  are  the  people  educated? 

What  are  the  schools  like? 

What  customs  do  the  people  follow? 

What  language  do  they  speak? 

Is  the  language  the  same  all  over  Spain? 

What  kinds  of  religion  do  the  people  have? 

What  are  the  churches  like? 

How  are  the  people  governed? 

Has  Spain  had  many  wars? 

Who  are  Sjoain’s  neighbors? 

Why  was  this  land  named  Spain? 

What  is  the  capital  city? 

Because  of  the  I.Q.  range  of  this  particular  group,  the  pupils  listed 
factual  rather  than  interpretative  questions.  However,  this  set  of  ques- 
tions when  compared  with  earlier  sets  of  questions  indicates  growth  in 
that  there  are  fewer  questions  which  require  only  yes  or  no  for  an 
answer.  For  the  above  list  the  teacher  had  to  sujDply  the  interpretative 
why. 

3.  The  pupils  in  the  class  decided  to  carry  out  these  activities: 

a.  Gather  information  from  geography  and  history  texts,  from 
reference  books  in  the  library,  from  maps  and  from  pictures 
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b.  Present  findings  as  special  reports  to  the  class 

c.  Make  the  following  maps  of  Spain:  precipitation,  population, 
products,  and  cities 

d.  Make  a graph  to  show  the  size  of  Spain  in  comparison  with  other 
nations 

e.  Make  climatic  graphs  of  selected  cities 

f.  Keep  a list  of  vocabulary  words  and  plan  games  which  help  the 
class  master  the  vocabulary 

g.  Make  a model  of  a Spanish  village 

h.  Make  dolls  from  pipe-cleaners  and  dress  them  as  the  Spanish 
dress 

i.  Learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  some  Spanish  sentences 

j.  Study  paintings  of  famous  Spanish  artists 

The  Work  Period 

1.  The  pupils  began  searching  for  materials  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  library  which  would  help  them  answer  their  questions.  They  were 
taught  to  make  annotated  bibliography  cards.  These  were  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  on  the  bulletin  board  for  all  to  use. 

2.  Individuals  selected  one  or  more  questions  to  investigate  and  re- 
ported their  findings  to  the  class.  Often  one  answered  question  raised 
several  new  ones.  The  search  for  answers  to  questions  led  the  pupils  to 
the  discovery  of  current  events,  which  were  discussed  and  interpreted 
geographically. 

3.  Committees  were  formed  to  make  wall  maps  showing  precipitation, 
population,  products,  and  cities;  they  also  made  a model  village,  and 
dressed  dolls  in  typical  costumes. 

4.  Each  individual  made  two  climatic  graphs. 

5.  Games  were  planned  by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teacher  to  provide 
drill  on  vocabulary  and  on  certain  map-reading  skills. 

6.  To  help  the  class  carry  out  the  activity,  “Learn  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  some  Spanish  sentences,”  the  teacher  wrote  a few  simple  Spanish 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  each  day.  She  read  the  Spanish  sentences 
to  the  class.  The  class  then  translated  the  sentences  into  English.  This 
exercise  was  not  difficult  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  sentences.  Then 
the  class  read  the  sentences  in  Spanish.  A few  Spanish  idioms  such  as 
Buenos  Dias  were  learned. 

The  teacher  directed  the  study  of  the  lantern  slides  and  filmstrips. 
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The  Culminnti)io^  Activity 

The  class  invited  another  section  to  the  classroom  to  hear  some  ot  the 
better  oral  reports  and  to  see  the  completed  projects.  The  pupils  selected 
class  members  to  act  as  guides  and  explain  the  projects  to  tlie  visitors. 

Evaluutinz  the  Work 

In  evaluating  the  unit,  the  pujjils  tliscovered  that  they  had  grown  in 
ability  to  work  independently  as  well  as  -with  others  in  a group.  rhe\ 
lelt  they  now  knew  the  Spanish  people  and  coidd  understand  their  prob- 
lems better.  Their  use  ol  written  and  spoken  English  had  improved. 
I hey  were  now  better  able  to  use  certain  tools  ol  learning;  textual  mate- 
lial,  maps,  pictures,  and  graphs.  Ehey  had  become  interested  in  current 
news  reports  about  Sjxiin  and  were  now  able  to  understand  the  netvs 
better. 


ILLUS  l R.VTIVE  UM  I II 

HOW  CAN  WE  BECOME  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  OUR  NEICHBORS 

SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER?' 

Objectives 

1.  To  extend  the  students'  experiences  and  to  hel]j  them  gain  inlorma- 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to  think  intellioentlv  and  without 

O / 

prejudice  about  our  neighbors  south  ol  the  border 

2.  To  help  the  students  gain  a better  understanding  ol  the  Mexican 

people: 

a.  Through  knotving  their  home  relations  and  acti\ities 

b.  Through  knowing  their  business  and  governmental  relation- 
ships and  activities 

c.  Through  knotving  them  in  theii  leisure  time  and  cultuial 
pursuits 

d.  Through  knowing  their  \arious  natural  regions 

3.  To  develop  a neighborly  leeling  toAvard  the  people  south  ol  our 
border 

3.  To  help  the  students  retogni/e  the  mutual  dependeme  ol  Mexico 
and  the  United  .States 

Orientation 

1.  A lecture,  illustrated  by  colored  slides,  was  given 

2.  A collection  ol  pictures  iroin  the  National  Cjeograplnc  Magazine 
was  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 

3.  The  museum  was  visited  to  see  exhibits  ot  Mexican  lile  and  at  t 

^ Adapted  from  a unit  of  work  in  Hutler  High  School. 
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4.  Objects  of  interest  from  Mexico  were  brought  into  the  classroom 
ancl  displayed  by  teacher  and  pupils 

Procedure 

The  class  was  divided  into  committee  groups.  Each  committee  found 
the  answers  to  questions  set  up  by  the  students  concerning: 

1.  Climate  and  surface  features 

2.  Agricultural  products  of  Mexico 

3.  Mineral  products 

4.  Native  birds  and  animals 

5.  Native  vegetation 

6.  People— homes,  clothing,  education,  government 

7.  Chief  occupations 

8.  Methods  of  transportation 

9.  Exports  and  imports 

10.  Important  cities 

Activities 

1.  Planning  an  itinerary  for  an  imaginary  trip  to  Mexico 
Charting  route,  listing  things  to  see,  estimating  cost 

2.  Oral  reports  by  the  committee  chairmen 

3.  Booklets 

4.  Essays  written  by  different  committees  and  read  to  class 

5.  Experimenting  with  foods 

6.  Preparing  food  exhibits 

7.  Showing  of  motion  pictures 

8.  Current  news  reports 

9.  Making  posters 

Related  Activities  in  Other  Subject  Matter  Fields 
1 . English 

a.  Reports— oral  or  written 

b.  Stories  dealing  with  Mexico 

c.  Round  table  discussions  on  group  activities 

d.  Quiz  programs 

e.  Reports  on  related  subjects 

f.  Vocabulary  building 
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2.  Science 

a.  Refrigeration  and  its  relation  to  shipping  foods 

b.  Fermentation  and  food  preparation 

c.  New  development  in  air  and  sea  transportation 

3.  Modern  Languages 

a.  Learning  meaning  of  Spanish  words 

b.  Influence  of  the  languages  on  geographic  relationship 

c.  Names  of  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  food,  and  clothing 

4.  Art 

a.  Architecture— native  and  foreign  influence 

b.  Feather  painting 

c.  Pottery 

d.  Frescoes 

e.  Tapestries 

f.  Paintings 

5.  Music 

a.  Singing  Mexican  songs 

b.  Listening  to  recordings  of  Mexican  music 
Evaluation 

1.  Pupil 

a.  Developed  interest 

b.  Mastered  skills 

c.  Gained  knowledge 

d.  Read  more  widely  on  subject 

e.  Acquired  better  understanding  of  the  difference  between  fact 
and  propaganda 

2.  Teacher 

a.  Evaluated  pupil’s  individual  growTh,  attitudes,  and  behaviors 

b.  Tested  facts  learned 

c.  Development  of  ideas  of  friendliness,  kindly  attitude,  and 
tolerance  toward  the  people  below  the  Rio  Grande 

d.  Appreciated  what  others  have  to  offer  to  aid  us  in  our  daily  lives 

e.  Learned  the  need  of  youth  to  think  carefully,  express  thought 
clearly,  and  read  with  understanding 

3.  Group 

a.  Strength  and  weaknesses  of  committee  work 

b.  General  roundup  of  undeveloped  ideas 

c.  Understanding  of  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  other  regions 
and  people  so  as  to  understand  better  his  own  community 

d.  Recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  the  Americas 
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ILEUSTR.VTIA'E  UNIT  HI 

WHAT  PLACES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  SPANISH  NAMES? 

( A similar  unit  may  he  developed  lor  French,  German,  or  Italian 
place  names  in  the  United  Slates) 

Ooeraiew 

After  being  told  that  they  already  know  many  Spanish  words,  pupils 
in  the  beginning  class  wish  to  fintl  out  what  they  are. 

Objectives  of  the  Teacher 

1.  To  enlarge  pupils’  understanding  of  and  interest  in  the  Spanish 
influence  on  early  United  States  history 

2.  To  introduce  students  to  Spanish  civilization  while  studying  jiro- 
nunciation,  before  textbooks  have  been  given  to  the  pupils 

3.  To  develop  Spanish  vocabulary  from  names  already  known 

4.  To  learn  geographical  characteristics  of  our  country  through  place 
names 

Objectives  of  the  Pupil 

1 . To  know  names  and  correct  pronunciation  of  place-names  in  our 
own  country 

2.  To  plan  an  imaginary  trip  through  the  Southwest 

3.  To  learn  why  names  were  given  to  localities 

Activities 

1.  Students  are  divided  into  committees 

2.  Each  committee  scans  a certain  area  or  state  for  Spanish  names 

3.  Committees  list  on  the  board  foreign  names  as  found  by  states 

C uhninating  A ctivi 1 1 es 

1.  Students  report,  correct  pronunciation  of  names 

2.  Spanish  names  are  sifted  from  the  list;  other  nationalities  are 
identified 

3.  Students’  reports  and  maps  trace  route  of  early  Spanish  settlers  and 
explorers  across  the  United  States 


■-ii-*  ' - 1 
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4.  Students  report  what  olhei  eountries  eontributed  to  ihc  settling 
ot  the  Southwest 


5.  Students’  interest  in  things  ot  Spanish  origin  is  aroused 

6.  The  following  partial  list  of  place-names  is  developed: 


Colorado 
Rfo  Grande 
Nevada 
Montana 
Sierra  Nevatla 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Fe 
Corona 
El  Toro 
Mesa  Grande 
El  Cajdn 
Escondida 


Agua  Caliente 
El  Pihon 
Las  Nueces 
Mesa  Verde 
Hermosa  Beach 
Las  Cruces 
El  Capitan 
Loma  Linda 
Arroyo  Grande 
Tres  Pinos 
Soledad 
Raton 


Paso  Robles 
Santa  Criu 
Purfsima 
Orofino 
Madera 
For  tuna 
Las  Vegas 
Arroyo  Seco 
El  Paso 
Canoncito 
Aguas  Negras 
Agua  Fn'a 
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Las  Mesas  Los  Banos 

El  Centro  Junipero  Serra  Peak 

San  Francisco  Los  Padres 
Santa  Ana  Pozo 


Tierra  Amarilla 
Cibola 
Las  Palomas 
Vallecitos  Desert 


Evaluation 

1.  Students’  interest  aroused  in  our  Spanish  history 

2.  Students  learn  some  Spanish  vocabulary  without  recourse  to  text- 
book 

3.  Students  receive  cultural  information  while  formal  pronunciation 
is  being  taught  (See  Chapter  II) 
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1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  80  to  100  pages  in  addition  to 
the  reading  found  in  the  basic  grammar  text.  The  text  should  contain 
some  information  on  the  history,  geography,  and  famous  people  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

2.  Extensive  reading  should  follow  the  same  lines. 

3.  Plateau  reading  should  be  on  the  first-year  level. 

Grammar 

Verbs 

1.  Regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations  in  all  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative 

2.  Future  and  conditional: 

Use  to  express  probability 

3.  Use  of  present  tense  after  hace  with  period  of  time  in  the  past 
and  continuing  in  the  present  to  express  action  begun 

4.  Impersonal  verbs  like  gustar,  faltar 

5.  Progressive  tenses  with  estar  and  ir 

6.  Subjunctive  tenses  and  uses— including  imperatives  (extensive 


PART  II— Elementary  Level 


Second  Year  Spanish 


Reading 


drill) 
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7. 

Orthographic  and 

radical-changing  verbs 

8. 

Passive  voice 

9. 

Irregular  verbs: 

ser 

caer 

venir 

caber 

estar 

decir 

valer 

creer 

dar 

haber 

seguir 

leer 

poner 

oir 

traer 

enviar 

ver 

querer 

andar 

distinguir 

poder 

saber 

traducir 

llegar 

ir 

salir 

hacer 

perder 

tener 

conocer 

Nouns 

1.  Diminutives 

2.  Augmentatives 

3.  Adjectives  as  nouns 

Pronouns 

1 . Relatives 

2.  Interrogative 

3.  Indefinite 

I . Adjectives 

\ 

I 1.  Indefinite 

2.  With  neuter  article  lo  as  abstract  nouns 
Prepositions 

1.  Differences  between  por  and  para 

2.  Use  of  infinitives  after  prepositions 

Adverbs 

Double  negatives 

Suggested  idioms— Approximately  fifty.  Consult  idiom  lists. 

(See  bibliography.) 

Composition 

A minimum  of  translation  from  English  into  Spanish  based  on 
grammar  currently  studied 

Free  composition  of  short  paragraphs  of  description  or  narration— 
the  latter  emphasizing  the  use  of  tenses 

Oral  compositions  as  frequently  as  possible  in  form  of  dialogues, 
weather  reports,  personal  experiences,  current  events 


1 
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DiC  l A1  ION 

Frequent  cliaation  ot  prose  lamiUai  to  the  students 

Civilization,  elementary  level.  Suggestions  lor  enrichment; 

(ieography 

Draw  maps  of  Spain  and  Latin  America,  indicating  mountains,  rivers, 
other  physical  features  which  will  enable  the  students  to  visualize 
these  countries.  Relief  maps  made  with  clay  are  always  interesting 
and  clarifying.  Later  in  the  course,  rainfall  should  be  studied. 

('xovernrnetit 

Compare  the  republican  governments  of  North  America  with  those 
of  South  America. 

Manners  and  Customs 

Study  family,  school,  and  social  life,  construction  ol  houses  and  their 
furnishings.  Consider  social  classes— the  few  aristocrats  in  contrast 
with  mass  of  laborers. 

History 

At  first,  stress  current  history  through  such  prominent  people  as 
Franco,  Peron,  Gonzalez  Videla,  Aleman.  Later,  discuss  Spain  from 
prehistoric  age  to  1492.  Follow  with  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

Observation  of  Spanish  and  Latin-Arnerican  peoples  in  the  United 
States  as  we  find  them  in  our  community  and  State. 

Songs 

“Las  mahanitas” 

“La  cucaracha’’ 

“Cielito  lindo” 

“Patito,  patito  ’ 

Art 

Making  of  cascarones,  costtmies,  sketches  of  national  costumes.  Bring 
in  clippings  of  pictures  or  reproductions  of  the  work  ol  well-known 
artists  tound  in  magazines  and  brochures. 

Poems 

“Rima”— Fhancisco  de  Borja 
“Rima”— M.  Fernandez  Juncos 
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Language 

The  origin  and  composition  of  the  languages  through  study  of  con- 
tributions made  by  invading  peoples  discussed  in  history. 

Spanish  and  Sjianish-American  contributions  to  English  vocabulary, 
such  as; 


pampa 

maguey 

chocolate 

bolero 

matador 

selva 

tango 

mestizo 

conquistador 

balsa 

machete 

llama 

banana 

fiesta 

peon 

hacienda 

siesta 

rumba 

gaucho 

chicle 

rodeo 

A\  ILLUSTRATIM.  I N i r 


WHAT  DO  Ol  R CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEIGHBORS  CONTRIBUTE 

TO  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE ' 


Orientation 


1.  Physical,  rainfall,  and  products  maps  of  the  Ontral  American 
Republics  were  displayed. 

2.  Pictures  showing  cultural  and  natural  scenes  of  the  countries 
were  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Booklets  and  pamphlets  from  the  United  Fruit  Company,  explain- 
ing the  new  agricultural  development  throughout  Central 
.America,  tvere  placed  on  the  reading  table. 

4.  A United  World  film,  Cross-Section  of  Central  America,  was  shown 
to  the  class. 

5.  The  class  divided  into  committees  to  carry  on  studies  of  the  six 
republics  of  Central  America. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  people  and  their  activities 
and  the  natural  conditions  that  direct  these  activities 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  people 

3.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  common  geographic  problems 
that  exist  within  these  relatively  similar  areas 

4.  To  develop  the  curiosity  that  stimulates  incpiiry  and  investigation 
as  to  how  the  people  in  the  other  .Americas  live 

5.  To  promote  increased  international  sympathy  and  understanding 


.Adavtcfl  from  units  developed  in  various  senior  liigli  schools. 
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Content 

The  students  and  teacher  set  up  the  following  outline  to  be  followed 
by  all  committees  in  carrying  out  their  investigation  of  the  tropical, 
mountainous  Central  American  countries: 

1.  Surface  features 

2.  Climatic  conditions 

3.  Natural  resources 

4.  Concentration  of  population 

5.  Agricultural  development 

a.  Coffee  production 

b.  Banana  plantations 

c.  Other  crops 

6.  Transportation  and  communication 

7.  Trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 

8.  Cities  and  seaports 

Activities 

1.  Activities  correlated  with  English: 

a.  Committee  reports  were  given  on  the  following  topics— 

(1)  Banana  development  on  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Coasts 

(2)  Agricultural  experimentation 

b.  Vocabulary  lists  were  kept  by  all  committees  and  studies  were 
made  of  such  words  as  agrarian,  lighterage,  quetzal,  kapok, 
causeway,  abaca,  and  others. 

c.  Letters  were  written  to  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  other 
materials. 

2.  Activities  correlated  with  Art: 

a.  A bulletin  board  display  on  coffee  was  made  by  one  com- 
mittee. 

b.  A large  booklet  showing  pictures  of  the  Mayan  Indians  was 
made  by  another  committee.  (Reference:  National  Geographic) 

c.  Highways  and  railways  were  drawn  on  a large  outline  map 

projected  on  the  blackboard.  I 

d.  Desk  outline  maps  were  given  to  all  class  members  with  direc- 1 
tions  to  locate  specific  items  and  to  keep  them  for  future  use.  I 

e.  Flags  and  coats  of  arms  were  made  by  the  art  students.  I 

f.  Posters  showing  outstanding  cultural  and  natural  features  were  I 

made.  I 

3.  Activities  correlated  with  Music:  I 

a.  Records  of  folk  songs  were  played  I 
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b.  National  anthems  of  the  Central  American  republics  were 
played.  (Arranged  for  piano  by  Luis  Guzman.) 

4.  Activities  correlated  with  Spanish  class: 

a.  Translated  magazine  articles 

b.  Learned  to  pronounce  Spanish  words 

Evaluation 

1.  Written  summaries  were  made  by  all  members  of  the  class. 

2.  Oral  and  written  tests  were  given. 

3.  Graphs  and  picture  tests  were  given. 
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Further  Problems 

The  above  unit  was  followed  by  a unit  on  the  tropical  West  Indies. 
The  class  was  divided  into  committees  to  study  the  following: 

1.  Cuba 

2.  Puerto  Rico 

3.  Jamaica 


P.ART  III— Intermediate  Level 
Third  Year  Spanish 

Pronunciation 

A review  of  the  fundamentals  of  pronunciation  should  be  made  and 
faults  corrected.  New  phrases  and  expressions  are  added  to  activate  the 
students  in  the  living  quality  of  the  language.  Stress,  syllabification,  and 
intonation  should  be  emphasized  and  constantly  watched.  Recorder, 
records,  and  radio  are  all  helpful  aids  in  teaching  pronunciation. 

Vocabulary 

Vocabulary  study  in  the  intermediate  level  should  increase  the  word 
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knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupil  in  the  categories  of  the  elementary 
level.  The  method  of  approach  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
elementary  level,  except  that  the  teacher  strives  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
greater  skill  in  determining  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context. 
Drill  at  this  level  will  include  words  taught  in  the  elementary  level  in 
order  to  insure  their  retention  by  the  pupil. 

Reading 

Intensive  reading  of  approximately  150  to  200  pages.  At  this  level  the 
student  should  read  a simple  novel,  play,  or  short  stories  from  Spanish 
literature.  Discussion  of  the  text  should  be  in  Spanish. 

Grammar 

1.  Grammar  should  be  reviewed  systematically  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  presentation  on  a functional  basis 

2.  Suggested  idioms— approximately  100.  Consult  a standard  idiom 
list.  (See  Bibliography) 

3.  Composition  based  on  reading  and  vocabulary.  Oral  composition 
as  suggested  for  second  year 

4.  Writing  of  social  letters.  (See  Bibliography  for  texts  containing 
models  of  letters)  stressing: 

a.  Headings 

b.  Salutations 

c.  Conclusions 

5.  Dictation  should  be  given  frequently,  gradually  increasing  in 
difficulty 

Civilization 

Geography 

Comparison  of  different  Latin-Amei  icau  countries  by  means  of 
products 

History 

Study  the  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  as  symbols  of  the 
influence  of  these  peoples.  In  Latin  America,  much  colonial  history 
can  be  learned  in  studying  these  arts. 

Language 

How  have  the  Indian  dialects  of  Latin  America  affectetl  the  Spanish 
of  the  different  republics? 


(oikm;  or  siid'i  in  modi  r.n  ioriign  iam.iagrs 
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Customs 

Festivals  and  other  aimiseinents.  Numerous  leligious  festivals.  I lie 
influence  of  religion  upon  the  development  of  the  nation. 

Poems 

Excerpts  from  La  vida  es  Calderon  de  la  Barta 

Ahagara— Jose  Maria  Heredia 
Ml  Retrato—Sor  Jnana  Ines  de  la  Cruz 
Selections  from  E.  Blasco  and  Gabriela  Mistral 
Psalm  XXIII 


Songs 

Excerpts  from  Spanish  operatic  music 
.Songs  showing  Negro  and  Indian  Influence 
“El  lehador” 

“La  viejecita’’ 

“Pica,  Perico" 

“Siboney” 

“El  manicero" 

“Chnla  la  manana” 

A rt 

Eolk  art,  including  pottery,  metal  work,  weaving 
El  Greco,  V'elasquez.  .Murillo,  Goya,  Sorolla 

The  Polychrome  art  as  used  for  figures  to  be  usevl  in  the  Pasos  in 
holy  festival  processions. 

PARE  I\'— Au\ ANCEu  Levf.i. 

Eot  RiH  Year  Spanish 

Pronunciation 

Continue  work  outlined  for  preceding  grade.  Higher  standards  of 
intonation,  phrasing,  diction,  and  fluency,  as  well  as  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion should  be  maintained. 

Vocabulary 

In  the  advanced  level  the  pupil  will  require  little  formal  vocabularv 
presentation,  since  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  many  words  from  the 
context.  The  passive  vocabulary  will  be  greatly  increased  at  this  level. 
However,  the  alert  teacher  will  not  neglect  word  drills  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  disuse  of  the  active  vocabulary  will  inevitably  lead  to  its  total 
loss. 

Reading 

1.  Intensive  reading  of  approximately  200  pages  of  literature  liom 
representative  works  of  classic  and  contemporary  authors 
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2.  Extensive  reading  of  material  from  current  newspapers  and 
magazines 

3.  All  discussions  of  the  text  should  be  conducted  in  Spanish  and 
much  oral  reading  should  be  done,  especially  if  a play  is  being  read 

Grammar 

1.  Grammar  review  as  is  necessary  with  reading  material 

2.  Suggested  idioms— approximately  100.  Consult  standard  lists.  (See 
Bibliography) 

3.  Composition  of  increasing  difficulty  based  on  pupils’  interests. 
Oral  compositions  should  be  given  as  often  as  possible 

4.  Writing  of  business  letters  with  special  attention  to  formal  phrases 
used  in  salutations,  etc.  Give  attention  to  writing  of  date  and 
addresses 

5.  Dictation  should  be  given  frequently 

6.  Suggestions  for  test  questions  to  be  used  in  a functional  teaching 
of  grammar.  (See  Chapter  IV  for  additional  examples.) 

a.  Sirvase  Vd.  hacer  tinas  bases  que  risen  las  palabras  siguientes; 

(1)  campo  (2)  gustar 

b.  ^Que  hacen  estas  personas? 

(1)  el  medico 

(2)  el  soldado 

(3)  .el  jardinero 

(4)  la  profesora 

c.  ^Cbmo  se  prepara  en  espanol? 

(1)  Una  lista  de  ropa  para  la  lavanderia 

(2)  Un  anuncio  para  alquilar  una  casa 

d.  Diga  Vd. 

(1)  A1  mesero  lo  que  quiera  comer 

(2)  A un  amigo  el  numero  de  su  casa  y de  su  telefono 

e.  ^Por  que  son  famosas  estas  personas? 

(1)  Benito  Juarez 

(2)  Simon  Bolivar 

f.  ^Qne  sabe  Vd.  del  senor  don  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla? 

(o  de  otra  persona  mencionada  en  los  periodicos  corrientes) 

g.  Haga  Vd.  un  horario  para  manana 

h.  ^Que  tiene  Vd.  en  su  jardin? 

Civilization 

1.  Stress  exploration  of  current  world  events  and  their  influence  on 
Spain  and  Latin  America 
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2.  Stress  influence  on  the  world  community  of  such  current  events  in 
Spain  and  Latin  America  as 

a.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  and  causes  leading  up  to  it 

b.  The  part  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  and  the  effects  on  World  War  II 

c.  The  history  of  the  Pan  American  Union— now  Organization  of 
American  States 

d.  The  part  plaved  bv  the  Latin-American  republics  iu  \Vorld 
War  II 

e.  North  American  exploitation  of  Latin  American  resources  and 
the  effects  on  inter-American  Good  Neighbor  Policy 

f.  Spain  and  Latin  America  and  the  United  Nations 

g.  Latin  America  and  the  Atlantic  Pact 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EVALUATION 

THE  NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION 


Evaluation  in  modern  language  education  has  a broader  meaning  than  the 
term  “measurement.”  It  is  the  process  of  gathering,  interpreting,  and  using 
evidence  on  improvement  in  the  behavior — thinking,  feeling,  and  acting — of 
students.  It  includes  as  much  objective  measurement  as  possible,  but  avoids 
the  narrow  pitfalls  of  interpreting  success  only  on  the  basis  of  information  and 
skills.  Evaluation  is  concerned  with  the  all-around  development  of  the  learner. 
It  is  a means  of  appraising  all  aspects  of  total  growth  which  indicate  how  much 
comprehensive  development  is  being  achieved. 

The  statement  of  objectives— as  in  Chapter  I— is  but  one  step  in  plan- 
ning a course  of  study,  a lesson,  or  an  experience  unit.  Learning  activities 
for  the  attainment  of  each  objective  must  be  organized.  In  addition, 
means  for  the  evaluation  of  each  objective  must  be  a continuous  and 
integral  part  of  education.  Otherwise  staten.ents  of  objectives  are  but 
sterile  phrases. 


Evaluation  Based  Upon  Objectives 

The  committees  which  produce  courses  of  study  generally  propose  the 
following  types  of  objectives:  (1)  information  or  facts,  (2)  concepts, 
(3)  understanding  of  principles,  (4)  skills,  (5)  attitudes,  appreciations, 
and  behaviors. 

As  these  objectives  are  studied,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  educa- 
tion in  the  last  generation  is  apparent.  It  is  clear  also  that  teaching 
and  evaluation  of  the  desired  outcomes— beyond  the  first  objective— have 
become  more  important,  more  varied,  and  more  difficult.  Here  is  a 
problem  which  challenges  every  modern  language  teacher. 

S.  C.  Bolsted,  President  of  the  Educational  Test  Bureau,  writes  in  the 
April  1950  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa: 

The  publisher  surveys  the  situation  and  seems  to  find  that  educa- 
tion can  be  benefited  by  a new  achievement  battery  of  standardized 
tests,  built  to  meet  present-day  emphasis  in  education.  4Vhat  is  that 
emphasis?  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  emphasis  is  on  func- 
tional education.  In  building  a standardized  achievement  battery 
of  tests  . . . there  can  be  no  side-stepping  the  functional  tasks.  . . . 
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The  preliminary  tests  are  sent  out  and  administered.  . . . However, 
when  these  experimental  tryouts  return  to  be  scored,  it  is  a surprise 
to  hnd  that  students  score  nearly  zero  on  all  functional  questions. 
The  achievement  battery  . . . has  to  be  chiefly  a test  of  memorized 
facts. 

T-'he  need  is  to  continue  to  develop  functional  teaching  and  not 
permit  ourselves  to  gallivant  off  to  other  thoughts  and  slogans. 

It  is  not  only  apparent  that  the  functional  objectives  of  education  are  not 
being  fairly  met  by  many  present  practices  but  also  obvious  that  better  evalu- 
ation will  contribute  to  better  teaching.  By  the  same  and  other  evidence 
teachers  will  discover  that  if  the  behaviors  which  are  expected  from  functiona 
teaching  are  to  be  evaluated  comprehensively,  the  process  must  be  by  method; 
which  are  developed,  reported,  and  shared  by  teachers  in  action. 

The  evaluation  of  these  desirable  behaviors  includes  evidence  tha 
interests  and  attitudes  are  being  developed,  and  that  work  habits  anc 
study  skills  have  become  more  efficient.  They  reveal  themselves  in  ho\ 
the  student  interprets  data,  thinks  both  deductively  and  inductively 
attacks  problems,  and  uses  facts,  generalizations,  and  principles  in  ne\ 
situations.  They  are  revealed  also  in  the  life  adjustments  which  th 
learner  is  making  with  respect  to  his  imperative  adolescent  needs— worl 
health,  citizenship,  home,  thrift,  scientific  understanding,  appreciatior 
leisure,  sociability,  and  good  English  usage.  At  a glance,  the  obtainim 
recording,  and  reporting  of  all  of  these  data  seem  to  be  work  for 
paragon  of  professional  proficiency.  However,  there  is  much  that  a bin 
teacher  can  do. 

Judging  the  Results  of  Teaching 

The  teacher  who  would  judge  the  results  of  his  teaching  must  have 
clear  idea  of  why  he  is  teaching.  If  the  aim  is  merely  to  “cover  the  text 
most  of  the  value  which  education  can  provide  will  be  lost.  The  fin 
test  of  education  is  how  well  the  student  meets  the  problems  of  learnir 
and  of  living  day  by  day.  What  the  subject  does  with  the  pupil  is 
important  as  what  the  pupil  does  with  the  subject. 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  EVALUATION 

The  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  share  democratically  in  evaluation,  ji 
as  they  share  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  all  phases  of  learning 
problem-solving  both  in  and  outside  the  classroom. 

Values  of  Self-Appraisal 

1.  It  provides  practice  in  a technique  which  may  function  in  guidi 
learning  and  adjustment  throughout  life. 
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2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  better  how  to  judge  and  place  values 
upon  his  daily  adjustments  to  life. 

3.  Successful  social  living  and  responsible  citizenship  require  the 
ability  to  evaluate  regularly  one’s  contributions  to  his  own  group 
and  to  national  and  international  welfare. 

There  needs  to  be  a departure  from  the  customary  role  of  testing 
“to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  to  see  that  the  goats  don’t 
get  a sheepskin.”  The  rapport  that  characterizes  good  teaching  should 
also  characterize  good  evahiation.  The  cooperation  of  the  student  in 
appraising  his  own  growth  is  an  essential  procedure  in  rnotivation . 
Working  for  marks  or  grades  or  work  resulting  from  teacher-policed 
coercion  increases  the  degree  of  artificial  ?nemorized  learning. 

The  tendency  of  pupils  to  consider  an  evaluation  a sort  of  punitive 
measure  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  A successful  teacher  will 
dissipate  this  idea.  Cooperative  means  for  evaluation  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Section  1,  Chapter  I,  “Guiding  Learning  Activities."  Student 
understanding  and  appreciation  are  behaviors  which  good  evaluation 
will  create. 


TECHNIQUES  OE  EVALUATION 


A judgment  of  the  results  of  functional  teaching  is  similar  to  a physician’s 
diagnosis.  The  physician  uses  instruments  for  objective  measurements.  He 
secures  further  data  by  interview  and  observation.  From  all  of  these,  he  ap- 
praises his  patient’s  health. 

By  the  same  token,  the  means  which  we  ttse  in  education  for  com- 
prehensive evaluation  include: 

1.  Tests  and  Measurements  (See  Section  1,  page  ISr) 

(1)  Improved  essay-type  examinations,  (2)  standardized  tests, 
(3)  homemade  objective  tests,  (4)  behavior  rating  scales,  (5)  check 
lists,  (6)  pupil  logs  or  diaries  on  what  has  been  learned  from  day 
to  day  or  on  what  contribution  the  pupil  made  to  a class  discussion 
or  project,  (7)  anecdotal  records,  (8)  cumulative  school  records, 
(9)  questionnaires  on  pupil  needs. 

2.  Classroom  Questioning  and  Discussion 

The  classroom  discussions  should  indicate  what  problems  pupils 
have.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  submit  problems.  Subgrouping  may 
be  employed  for  study,  discussions,  and  reports. 
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Laboratory  Skills  and  Behaviors 

A check  list  of  pupils’  names  and  desirable  types  of  behavior  is 
of  great  assistance  in  day-by-day  evaluation.  How  a student  attacks 
problems,  gets  down  to  work,  arranges  materials,  keeps  surround- 
ings neat,  works  with  others,  uses  reference  material,  weighs  evi- 
dence, forms  conclusions,  and  reports  results  are  important  criteria, 


4.  Individual  Interviews 


In  the  interview  there  is  more  opportunty  to  appraise  student 
needs,  interests,  and  attitudes  than  in  either  a quiz  or  a discussion 
Rapport,  established  between  student  and  teacher,  will  lead  the 
student  to  talk  freely. 


(Questionnaire  and  Check  Lists 

Tests  generally  help  to  find  out  what  a student  remembers.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  o 
youth  is  by  inquiry  of  youth.  A questionnaire  provides  an  easih 
constructed  instrument  for  this  purpose.  Pupils  express  themselve 
very  frankly  on  questionnaires  whether  they  sign  them  or  not. 


Check  lists  are  easily  constructed.  They  provide  for  day-by-da 
student  self-appraisal  in  the  development  of  study  habits,  behaviors 
and  skills  which  are  needed  for  living  and  learning. 


Examples  of  these  ready  means  for  the  comprehensive  evaluatioi 
of  our  objectives  are  shown  in  the  following  sections.  Others  ma 
readily  be  prepared. 

Section  1.  Using  Tests  and  Measurements 
Section  2.  Evaluation  of  Course  by  Student 


Section  3.  Appraising  Growth  in  Achieving  the  Ten  Impera 
tive  Needs 


Section  4.  Evaluating  the  School’s  Modern  Language  Prograr 
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SECTION  1 

USING  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

A testing  program  planned  to  evaluate  the  results  of  teaching  in  terms  of 
definite  goals  and  objectives  is  an  integral  part  of  the  modern  language  cur- 
riculum and  not  just  an  activity  set  apart  for  a certain  day.  It  must  be  set  up 
to  measure  the  various  skills  and  abilities  of  the  student.  It  must  also  be 
diagnostic.  This  latter  type  of  evaluating  is  important  because  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  measure  progress  at  definite  intervals  and  to  plan  remedial  work 
on  the  basis  of  test  results. 

Not  only  should  the  testing  program  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  way 
it  is  to  he  used  by  the  teacher  but  with  reference  to  its  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  learner.  The  student  must  have  an  opportunity  to  note  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  to  observe  his  own  progress,  and  to  experience  satisfac- 
tion in  personal  achievement. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  late  years  in  the  testing  of 
reading,  vocabulary,  and  grammar,  an  adequate  means  for  measuring 
oral  fluency  presents  a challenge  that  is  difficult  to  meet.  This  challenge 
takes  on  added  importance  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  aural-oral 
approach.  Recent  experiments  have  disproved  the  belief  that  a high 
total  score  on  silent  group-tests  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  or  reading,  can 
automatically  be  taken  to  mean  readiness  to  speak  the  language  fluently 
in  actual  life  situations.^ 

In  order  to  be  effective,  testing  should  be  systematic.  Since  day-by-day 
evaluations  are  inadequate  in  getting  the  whole  picture,  a systematic 
program^  requires  tests  and  other  instruments  to  supplement  informal 
procedures.  Other  methods  of  appraisal  might  be  the  use  of  a wire  or 
tape  recorder  and  the  making  of  records  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.-'^  These  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  general 
observations  and  appraisal  of  behavior  and  personality  traits  which  are 
concomitant  parts  of  instruction.  (See  Sections  3 and  4 of  this  chapter.) 

Types  of  Tests 

1.  Standard  Tests 

Standard  tests  are  important  in  measuring  the  progress  of  the  group 
\as  compared  with  the  established  norms.  They  help  the  teacher  to  set  up 
standards  of  achievement.  They  also  provide  standards  of  comparison 

^ I\Iaxim  Newmark,  Tzvcnticth  Century  Modci'u  Language  Teaching.  New  York,  Philosophical 
Library,  1948. 

2 Robert  Travers,  How  to  Make  Achievement  Tests.  New  York,  Odyssey  Press.  1950. 

® See  “Developing  Pronunciation,”  Chapter  II. 
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within  the  group  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  A complete  battery  of 
tests  covering  every  phase  of  language  study  includes  tests  in  grammar, 
reading,  translation,  composition,  vocabulary,  oral  and  aural  compre- 
hension, cidtural  background,  and  pronunciation.  (Ways  other  than 
examination  by  which  pronunciation  can  be  evaluated  are  given  in  this 
manual  under  Pronunciation.)  However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
have  so  comprehensive  a testing  program  in  most  schools.  Many  teachers 
will  use  the  common  types  of  commercial  tests  which  measure  vocabulary, 
comprehension,  and  grammar,  or  comprehension,  grammar,  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  will  want  also  to  experiment  with  the  best  tests  of  aural-oral 
achievement  as  they  are  published  in  the  future. 

The  uses  of  results  obtained  in  standard  tests  are  many  and  varied, 
d heir  purpose  is  to  provide  objective  and  reliable  measures  of  achieve- 
ment. Since  the  established  norms  are  theoretical,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  groups  will  measure  up  to  them.  Each  teacher  must  decide  how 
the  tests  can  be  most  helpful  in  his  own  situation. 

2.  Teacher-Made  Tests 

The  teacher  should  understand  the  proper  use,  the  advantages,  and 
the  limitations  of  various  types  of  tests  and  use  them  accordingly.  The 
complete  testing  program  ought  to  provide  for  many  short  tests  and 
relatively  few  long  ones.  The  short  ones  will  usually  be  those  of  the 
teacher’s  own  construction;  the  longer  ones,  the  standardized  achievement 
type.  Any  competent  teacher  can  make  out  a good  test.  The  tests  should 
be  easily  and  economically  administered,  mechanically  easy  for  the 
pupils  to  take,  and  easy  to  score.  However,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  tests  should  include  a reasonably  large  number  of  items  and 
they  should  have  a sufficient  number  of  easy  items  to  prevent  the  bunch- 
ing of  scores  at  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution.  A cumulative  file  of 
good  test  questions  should  be  revised  from  year  to  year. 

A teacher-made  test  ought  to  include  questions  which  involve  a func- 
tional application  to  real  life  situations.  Types  of  questions  recom- 
mended are:  free  composition,  substitution  of  forms,  and  completion 
type.  The  true  and  false  questions  and  the  multiple  choice  are  in  dis- 
favor with  many  teachers  because  of  the  element  of  guessing  involved. 

3.  Prognosis  Tests 

The  purpose  of  this  type  of  test  is  to  predict  the  success  a pupil  will 
have  in  learning  a foreign  language.  To  date,  the  reliability  of  this  type 
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of  test  is  too  low  to  warrant  its  serving  as  more  than  an  indication  for 
guidance  or  for  placement.  With  it  the  pupil’s  I.Q.  and  his  whole  record 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  criteria  for  judgment. 

Criteria  for  Good  Tests 

The  criteria  for  judging  whether  a test  is  worth  while  may  be  grouped 
under  the  four  headings  listed  below: 

1.  Validity 

To  be  valid  a test  must  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure. 

2.  Reliability 

It  should  give  consistent  results  with  a minimum  of  error  in 
different  groups  and  at  different  times. 

3.  Comprehensiveness 

It  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish  comparable  meas- 
ures at  different  stages  of  achievement. 

4.  Administrative  Feasibility 

It  should  be  reasonable  in  length  of  time  required,  and  in  objec- 
tive; it  should  be  easy  to  give,  and  easy  to  grade. ^ 

Abilities  to  Be  Tested 

The  four  immediate  objectives  of  instruction  in  foreign  language  are 
development  of  the  ability  (1)  to  understand,  (2)  to  speak,  (3)  to 
read,  and  (4)  to  write.  These  fundamental  abilities  may  be  broken  up 
into  other  specific  measurable  aspects.  To  secure  a fairly  complete 
profile  of  a pupil’s  achievement  in  a language  requires  a battery  of  tests 
in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Reading  or  comprehension  4.  Pronunciation 

2.  Grammar  5.  Aural  comprehension 

3.  Vocabulary  6.  Cultural  background  material 

Sample  Test  Items 

Test  questions  of  the  following  types  are  recommended: 

1.  Reading 
French  ^ 

In  each  of  the  following  questions  a statement  suggests  a cer- 


^V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  “Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,”  reprinted  in 
Maxim  Newmark’s  Twentieth  Century  Modern  Language  Teaching,  p.  468. 

= The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Bulletin  of  Information  and  Sample  Tests,  1949-50. 
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tain  situation.  This  is  followed  by  five  remarks,  only  one  of 
which  would  apply  in  the  situation  that  is  suggested.  Choose 
the  one  remark  that  the  person  or  persons  in  the  given  situa- 
tion would  be  most  likely  to  make,  and  underline  the  space 
beneath  its  number. 

a.  Un  voisin,  dont  la  maison  a pris  feu,  entre  chez  moi  en 
criant; 

(1)  Un  peu  a droite!  Un  peu  a droite! 

(2)  Aidez-moi,  je  vous  prie! 

(3)  On  n’est  pas  en  retard? 

(4)  Soyez  de  bienvenu. 

(5)  Ce  n’est  rien,  ^a  passera. 

b.  La  jeune  fille  s’approche  timiclement  du  guichet  et  demandc: 

(1)  Quel  age  avez-vous? 

(2)  A quelle  heure  peut-on  dejeuner? 

(3)  Est-ce  que  j’ai  fait  beaucoup  de  fautes? 

(4)  Est-ce  ici  ou  Ton  prend  les  billets? 

(5)  Quelle  est  la  le^on  de  demain? 

Spanish' 

Valiento  acto  de  un  policia 

En  el  camino  entre  las  ciudades  de  Ica  y Lima  son  frecuentes 
los  asaltos  viajeros  (travelers) . Los  bandidos  toman  todo  lo 
que  llevan  los  viajeros  y si  se  resisten  son  asesinados. 

Un  dia  van  en  un  automovil  varias  personas  y en  un  sitio 
(place)  llamado  Caracoles,  se  presenta  un  bandido  armado  de 
pistoia  y pide  a los  pasajeros  todo  su  dinero.  Entre  los  pasa- 
jeros  hay  un  policia  que,  arriesgando  la  vida,  salta  (jumps) 
sobre  el  bandido  para  desarmarle.  Sigue  un  combate  terrible, 
pero  al  fin  vence  (conquers)  el  policia  y captura  al  hombre 
que  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo  ha  sembrado  (spread)  el  terror 
en  aquella  region. 

El  policia  queda  gravemente  herido  (wounded)  ; pero, 
gracias  a su  valiento  acto,  ha  podido  salvar  la  vida  y el  dinero 
a sus  companeros  de  viaje, 

a.  Where  do  the  travelers  meet  the  bandit? 

b.  What  do  the  bandits  do  if  their  victims  resist? 

c.  Why  are  the  travelers  grateful? 

German 

Draw  a simple  sketch  of  the  scene  described  below: 

Die  Sonne  war  noch  nicht  aufgegangen.  tlber  dem  Vesuv  lag 

^ Objective  Tests  to  Accompany  El  Camino  Real,  Book  I,  Janett  and  McManus,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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ein  breiter  grauer  Nebel,  tier  sich  iiach  Neajtel  bin  ausbreitele 
und  die  kleinen  Stadte  ;ni  jenei  Kiiste  verdunkelte.  Das  Meer 
lag  still.  In  dem  Hafen  aber,  der  unter  dem  hohen  Sorrentiner 
Felsenufer  in  einer  engen  Biicht  gelegen  ist,  riihrten  sich 
schon  Fischer  niit  ihren  Weibern  die  Kahnc  init  Netzen,  die 
zum  Fischen  iiber  Nacln  dranssen  gelegen  batten  en  grossen 
Seilen  ans  Land  zu  ziehen.  Andere  arbeiteten  an  ihren  Schiffen 
nm  sie  segelfertig  zu  inachen,  und  holten  Ruder  und  Segel  aus 
den  grossen,  tie!  in  den  Felsen  hineigebauten  Gewblben  hervor, 
wo  man  sie  iiber  Nacht  von  dem  Regen  schiitze. 

2.  Grammar 

French 

Mettez  la  forme  correcte  de  I’adjectif  dans  las  phrases 
suivantes; 

a.  Mes  (ancien)  amies  etaient  (heureux)  de  me  voir. 

b.  II  y a un  (beau)  arbre  devant  la  (vieux)  maison. 

c.  (Quel)  (long)  histoires! 

Remplacez  les  infinitifs  entre  parentheses  par  la  forme 
convenable  du  verbe: 

a.  II  (savoir)  ma  reponse  demain  qnand  il  (recevoir)  la 
lettre. 

b.  Vous  auriez  (voir)  le  him  si  vous  (venir)  cet  apres-midi. 

c.  Croyez-vous  qu’ils  (pouvoir)  venir? 

(iernian 

Erganzen  Sie  die  deutschen  Satze: 

a.  The  birds  are  gone. 

sind  geflogen. 

b.  The  village  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Das  Dorf  liegt  . 

c.  My  little  brothers  are  here. 

sind  hier. 

Spanish’ 

Ecriba  usted  las  liases  siguentes  eiiieramante  en  espahol; 

a.  Cuando  he  comes,  digamelo. 

b.  Si  you  were  el  profesor,  las  lecciones  serian  mas  cortas. 

c.  Esta  writing  it  ahora. 

Note:  For  other  suggestions  on  testing  grammar,  see  French  graminai 
section  and  the  last  page  of  the  Spanish  grammar  section. 


New  York  State  Regents  in  Spanish,  Two  Years.  Cambridge  Book  Co, 


3.  Vocabulary 

Ways  of  testing  vocabulary  can  be  almost  as  varied  as  the 
methods  of  presenting  it.  In  addition  to  the  well-known  pro- 
cedures, such  as  multiple  choice,  giving  synonyms,  antonyms, 
the  meaning  of  words  in  their  context  in  a paragraph,  etc.,  the 
use  of  visual  aids  lends  variety  and  interest.  These  aids  may  be 
objects,  kindergarten  pictures,  post  cards,  enlarged  and  pro- 
jected by  a lantern,  and  stencils  of  pictures  in  which  students 
name  the  objects. 


Selected  Samples: 
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In  each  of  the  following  groups,  select  the  numbered  word 
which  most  nearly  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  word  at  the 
beginning  of  that  group  and  put  its  number  in  the  parentheses 
at  the  right: 


a.  reisen 

(1)  drive 

(2)  run 

(3)  eat 

(4)  rise 

(5)  travel  ( ) 


b.  schliessUch 

( 1 ) lleissig 

(2)  hasslich 

(3)  endlich 

(4)  schlau 

(5)  zornig  ( ) 


c.  Gcbcn  Sic  die  Synonyme  liir  die  lolgenden  Wdrtcr: 

(1)  ernst  

(2)  essen  

(3)  immer  

(4)  das  Meet'  

(5)  hart  


Italian  ^ 

Follow  directions  as  for  a and  b under  German  above: 

a.  Finestra 

(1)  finish 

(2)  window 

(3)  soup 

(4)  virtue 

(5)  maid  ( ) 

b.  Select  the  word  which  does  not  belong  in  the  same  category 

1 Items  a and  b are  adapted  from  tlie  Cooperative  German  Tests.  Form  0,  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced. 

- Item  (a)  is  adapted  from  the  Cooperative  Italian  Test. 
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with  the  lest  anil  put  its  number  in  the  paientheses  at  the 
right; 

(1)  il  ginocchio 

(2)  il  capo 

(3)  il  braccio 

(4)  il  ramo 

(5)  il  petto  ( ) 

c.  Date  gli  antononii  per  le  parole  segnenti: 

(1)  leggiero 

(2)  debole 

(3)  vero 

(4)  pigro 

(5)  vuoto 

4.  Pronunciation 

French' 


Indicate  the  correct 

sound 

of 

the  letters 

in  the 

words  ol 

Column  B by  placing  in 

the  parentheses  at  die  right  the 

proper 

key  word  from  Column 

A. 

B 

grace 

trtsse 

(gra 

ce) 

loquace 

1. 

mar 

( 

) 

avez 

2 

gra 

( 

) 

pare 

3. 

Rotian 

( 

) 

dami 

4. 

ancian 

( 

) 

tamps 

5. 

sas 

( 

) 

Rhanns 

6. 

panple 

( 

) 

coeur 

7. 

( 

) 

ieu 

8. 

. 

pamt 

( 

) 

See  section  on  pronunciation  in  Chapter  II  lor  lurther  itleas 
on  testing. 

Note:  Testing  ol  pronunciation  is  an  area  in  which  completely  satis- 
lying  results  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  Research  and  experi- 
mentation are  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  best  ways  ol 
evaluating  this  skill. 

5.  Aural  Comprehension 

Spanish 

Explanatory  note  (to  be  read  by  the  examiner)  : 'Eravelers 
abroad  often  learn  some  astonishina:  things. 

O o 

^ Adapted  from  “French  Progress  Tests  to  accompany  Beginuiuq  French,'’  Helen  ]\F.  Eddv.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 
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Uii  Luiisla  iiui Lcaiiiei icaiio  llego  uii  dia  a iiii  pueblo  de 
Aragon  (jue  era  lainoso  por  tencr  los  habitantes  nuis  viejos  dc 
la  proviiuia.  ,\11  pasearse  jjor  el  j^ueblo,  el  turista  encontro 
a nn  hombre  niuy  viejo  y le  pregunto; 

^^Cuantos  anos  ticne  usted? 

Seuor,  tengo  sesenta  y siete. 

I Plies,  dijo  el  norteamericano,  usted  debe 

scr  el  habitante  mas  viejo  del  lugar? 

No,  seuor,  mi  padre  tiene  noventa  y seis  aiios,  

Dios  mi'o! exclamo  el  turista,  me  gustaria  | 

verle.  { 

Imposible,  senor, respondio  el  viejo Acaba  ! 

tie  salir  en  bicicleta  para  visitar  a mi  abuelo. 

Questions  on  the  aural  comprehension  test  (each  to  be  read 
twice)  to  be  answered  in  complete  sentences  in  Spanish:  j 

a.  ^Quien  visito  tin  dia  tin  23ueblo  de  Aragon?  j 

b.  ^Por  (jue  era  famoso  este  pueblo? 

c.  A1  dar  tin  paseo  por  el  pueblo,  ^a  qtiien  encontro  el  turista? 

d.  ^Ctiantos  anos  tenia  el  viejo? 

e.  ^Por  cjtie  no  era  posible  qtie  el  turista  viese  al  padro  del 
viejo? 

6.  Civilization  j 

German  ‘ 

Wahlen  Sie  in  den  lolgenden  Sat.^en  die  richtige  Antwort: 

a.  Niirnberg  liegt  in  (Hessen,  Bayern,  Westfalen) 

b.  Die  Geschichte  von  [Bainbi,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Emil  iind  die 
Detektive)  ist  von  Felix  Sal  ten  geschrieben. 

c.  (Lohengrin,  Der  Freischutz,  Die  Zauberflbte)  ist  eine  Oper  ’ 
von  Richard  Wagner. 

French 

Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements  or  questions  is 
followed  by  hve  possible  answers.  Select  the  answer  that  best 
completes  the  statement  or  answers  the  question  and  put  the 
number  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right:  e; 

a.  Edmond  Rostand  est  l autetir  de  (1)  Les  Trois  Motisque-  a 

taires,  (2)  Les  MisG'ables,  (3)  Le  Cid,  (4)  Cyrano  de  j 
Bergerac,  (5)  L’Avare  ( ) j 

b.  Lecjuel  des  stiivants  etait  un  sculpteur  celebre?  (1)  Corot, 

(2)  Voltaire,  (3)  Rodin,  (4)  Pascal,  (5)  Lavoisier  ( ) " 

^ New  York  State  Regents  Test,  June  17,  1946. 
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Spanish 

Answer  briefly  the  following  questions.  Answers  in  Spanish 
are  preferred  but  not  reqtiired. 

a.  ;,Cual  era  la  lengua  de  los  conquistadores? 

b.  Kscriba  el  nombre  v el  pais  de  tin  presidente  sudainericano 

c.  Que  gran  pintor  mexicano  murio  el  aho  pasado? 


Italian  ^ 

Select  the  word  which  best  completes  the  statement  and  put 
the  number  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right: 

Xicolo  Paganini  fu  (1)  medico,  (2)  politicante,  (3)  vio- 
linista  ( ) 


SECTION  2 

EVALUATION  OF  COURSE  BY  THE  Sl  UDEN  I 


Student  evaluation  of  the  teaching  can  be  of  great  value.  As  partial  evidence 
of  the  results  of  teaching,  it  can  help  to  provide  direction  for  curriculum  im- 
provement. The  learner’s  reaction  determines,  to  a great  extent,  the  nature 
and  effectiveness  of  what  he  learns.  It  requires  courage  for  a teacher  to  seek 
this  evidence.  It  will  be  more  valid  if  questionnaires  are  not  signed.  When 
mimeographed,  items  may  be  changed  to  meet  local  conditions. 


Sec  Student  Opinionnnire  on  Course  ('P‘*Sc  194). 


SECTION  .3 

APPR.VISING  GROWTH  IN  .VCHIEVING  THE  TEN 
IMPERATIVE  NEEDS 

1 he  sell-appraisal  student  rating  chart  on  page  195  may  be  used  twice 
each  year  in  a classroom  or  homeroom:  (1)  to  stimulate  needed  self- 
analysis,  (2)  to  call  attention  of  students  to  areas  of  personal  growth. 
(3)  to  recognize  these  areas  appropriately,  and  (-1)  to  evaluate  jtrogress. 
1 he  items  may  be  changed  to  suit  local  conditions  when  the  chart  is 
mimeographed. 


' New  York  State  Regents  Test,  January.  1950. 
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STUDENT  Ol’INIONNAlRE  ON  COURSE 

Here  is  a list  of  statements  about  your  course.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  is  good  and 
what  not  so  good?  You  are  asked  to  check  the  statements,  under  Yes,  Doubtful  (?)  or 
iVo— so  that  there  mav  he  an  accurate  report  on  what  you  think.  \ou  need  not  sign 
your  name. 

Check  each  statement  truthfullv  and  thoughtfully  so  that  the  Irest  kind  of  course 
ran  be  planned  lor  vou  and  for  those  who  will  follow  you. 

Examples 

I he  topics  I study  in  this  subject  are  \erv  raluable 
to  me. 

My  fellow  students  are  friendly. 

>fy  teacher  is  hard  to  get  to  know. 

Statements 

1.  1 his  course  is  very  interesting  to  me 

2.  I am  getting  information  that  will  be  valuable  all 

my  life  

3.  This  course  will  help  me  in  my  chosen  occupation 

4.  The  way  this  class  is  run  helps  me  to  make  friends 

,").  Sometimes  the  subject  is  “over  my  head”  

().  1 would  be  learning  more  if  1 were  working  some- 
where   

7.  I have  trouble  in  studying  this  subject  

8.  The  teacher  seeTiis  to  have  some  favorites  in  this 

class  

9.  My  assignments  in  this  class  are  clear  and  definite  . . 

10.  Mv  work  in  this  subject  is  teaching  me  to  think— to 

consider  facts  and  make  decisions  

11.  Most  of  my  work  in  this  course  is  clone  so  that  1 

can  get  a good  grade  

12.  Mv  teacher  is  “up  to  date”  in  what  he  knows  and  does 

13.  The  teacher  in  this  class  does  most  of  the  talking 

14.  1 am  learning  how  to  study  

15.  I would  like  to  have  books  on  this  subject  for  my 

own  use  

16.  My  teacher  should  nnx  more  freely  with  the  students 

17.  I am  afraid  when  I am  called  on  to  make  reports 

18.  I have  opportunities  to  act  as  a leader  in  this  class 

19.  My  teacher  praises  pupils  more  often  than  he  blames 

them  

20.  1 he  ]nipils  in  this  class  help  to  jilan  the  work  . 

21.  1 feel  free  to  talk  over  mv  personal  problems  with 

this  teacher  

22.  My  teacher  seems  to  like  his  job 

23.  Mv  teacher  h.is  a good  sense  of  humor 

24.  Disciplinary  cases  arc*  well  handled  in  this  class 

25.  1 am  enthusiastic  abotit  my  work  in  this  class  . 

If  you  were  planning  for  this  class,  what  changes  would  you  make,  List  an) 
changes.  Use  other  side  of  the  paper. 


cin-c.K 


Yes  ? No 

1 1 

V 1 1 

V I 1 

1 1 V 

Yes  ? No 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
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LIFE  ADJUSTMENT— SELF  EVALUATION 

What  kind  ot  person  a youth  becomes  is  as  important  as  what  he  knows. 
Education  is  concerned  wdth  each  student’s  growTh  as  an  individual.  This 
chart  is  intended  to  help  to  show  you  where  you  are  and  how  you  can 
improve. 

You  should  rate  yoursell.  Then  the  teacher  will  add  his  rating.  It  yon 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  any  words,  look  them  up. 


Name  Homeroom  Section 


Mark  an  X covering  the  square  which  best  describes  how  you  think,  feel, 
or  act  with  respect  to  the  need  which  is  in  the  first  column. 


1 

3 

5 

8 

10 

Needs  of  'Vouth 

Doubtful 

Passive 

Productive 

Constructive 

Creative 

WORK 

Gives  up 
Careless 
Shuns  work 

Dependent 
Submissive 
Follows  others 

Interested 

Loyal 

Leads  sometimes 

Definite 
Strong 
Often  leads 

Diligent 
Confident 
Makes  things  go 

HEALTH 

Slovenly 

Depressed 

Stolid 

Neat 

Whiling 

Promising 

Healthy 

Alert 

Active 

Brisk 

Cheerful 

\igorous 

Exuberant 

Enthusiastic 

\italizing 

CITIZENSHIP 

(School) 

Unsound 

Annoying 

Critical 

Indifferent 

Unconcerned 

Conforms 

Interested 

Loyal 

Careful 

Devoted 

Eager 

Dependable 

Stimulating 

Inspiring 

Influential 

HOME 

(Room) 

Petty 

Anxious 

Impatient 

Rough  and  ready 

Thoughtless 

Easy-going 

Cheerful 

Deliberate 

Cooperative 

Polite 

Tactful 

Wt  arm-hearted 

Succe.ssful 

Poised 

Gracious 

THRIFT 

Frivolous 
Buys  on  whim 
W'astes  lime 

Muddled 

Gullible 

Impulsive 

Serious 
Knows  values 
Purposeful 

Sound 

Keen  bargainer 
Determined 

Reliable 
Brilliant  tradei 
Independent 

SCIENCE 

i 

Opinionated 

Irrational 

Prejudiced 

Credulous 
Confused 
Snap  judgment 

Open-minded 
Seeks  proof 
Sticks  to  facts 

Curious 
Systematic 
Weighs  evidence 

Inductive 

Rational 

Keen 

1 APPRECIA- 
TION 

Profane 
Common 
Critical  of  best 

Superficial 

Erroneous 

Coarse 

Knows  form 
Has  good  taste 
Recognizes  merit 

Enjoys  form 

Refreshing 

Refined 

Artistic 

Creative 

Elegant 

LEISURE 

Cheap  taste 
Childish  fun 
Rough 

Underbred 
Follows  others 
Negligent 

Restrained 
Normal  pursuits 
Respects  the  best 

Good  hobbies 
Has  some  sport 
Many-sided 

Ingenious 
Mature  tastes 
Enjoys  art.  music 

1 

SOCIABILITY 

Self-centered 

Timid 

Rude 

Indifferent 

Passive 

Proper 

-Accepted 

Cheerful 

Sympathetic 

Sought 

Active 

Helpful 

Esteemed 
Magnetic 
1 nfhiential 

1 VNGUAGE 

Careless 
Peculiar 
Dot  maul 

Unreliahlc 

Deficient 

Developing 

Accurate 

Practical 

Passable 

Skillful 

Forceful 

Desirable 

f'.olorftd 

Persuasive 

Delightful 

!r.vedii  yomscif.  I,  3.  5,  8,  10  from  left  to  liglit  for  the  X’s  in  the  five  columns.  What  is  vour  scoie? 
\ How  can  you  rate  higher?  Try  this  again  after  several  months  and  see  if  yon  liavc  improved. 
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SECTION  4 

EVALUATING  THE  SCHOOL’S  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

The  inclusion  of  the  following  standards  from  the  1950  edition  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  ^ of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
is  by  courtesy  of  the  Study.  The  Criteria  provide  similar  sections  for  self- 
appraisal and  curriculum  improvement  in  all  subject  areas.  The  principles 
are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  Criteria  as  a form  of 
standards  to  be  used  for  self-evaluation  by  all  teachers  and  departments.  They 
will  be  used  in  school  and  subject  evaluations  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

Guiding  Principles 

The  foreign  language  program  consists  of  those  course  offerings  de- 
signed to  meet  the  foreign  language  needs  of  secondary-school  pupils. 
The  program  includes  both  ancient  and  modern  languages  selected  in 
terms  of  their  educational  and  vocational  contributions,  the  extent  ol 
their  use,  and  the  interest  and  cultural  values  to  be  gained  by  their  study. 

The  general  aims  emphasized  in  the  program,  according  to  present 
language  usage  and  pupils’  needs,  include  the  development  of  abilities  to 
reacl  and  write  foreign  languages;  to  speak  them  and  to  understand 
them  when  spoken;  and,  on  occasion,  to  translate  them  into  idiomatic 
English  and  vice  versa.  In  the  achievement  of  these  aims,  the  instruc- 
tional activities  stress  language  as  a method  for  communication  of 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  emotions  characteristic  of  the  way  of  life  of  a 
particular  people.  Concurrently,  the  instructional  activities  are  directed 
toward  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  way  of  life  of  these 
people.  Although  grammatical  concepts  are  taught  to  develop  facility 
in  comprehension  and  use,  they  are  considered  subordinate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  of  the  content  of  connected  discourse.  Word 
meanings  are  learned  as  far  as  possible  as  an  integral  part  of  this  under- 
standing rather  than  in  terms  of  English  “equivalents.” 


Check  List 


I.  ORGANIZATION 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


1.  Foreign  language  courses  are  available  to  all  pupils 
who  are  interested  in  foreign  languages. 

2.  Counseling  is  provided  by  counselors  or  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  acquainted  with  foreign  language 
education  to  assist  pupils  in  the  election  of  foreign 
language  courses. 

.S.  Such  factors  as  prognostic  test  results,  interest  in 
foreign  language  study,  and  successful  achievement 
in  related  courses  are  considered  when  counseling 
pupifs  who  may  elect  foreign  language  courses. 

I.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  withdraw  from  language 
courses  for  which  they  are  unsuited. 


I Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington.  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  19'50. 
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Check  List 

( ) 5.  Only  in  special  cases  are  pupils  permitted  to  begin 

the  study  of  more  than  one  foreign  language  at 
the  same  time. 

( ) 6.  Opportunity  is  provitled  for  at  least  a three-year 

sequence  in  one  foreign  language  for  pupils 
desiring  it. 

( ) 7.  .Attention  is  given  in  planning  programs  of  pupils 

to  avoid  long  gaps  between  the  end  of  foreign 
language  study  in  high  school  and  the  beginning 
of  foreign  language  study  in  college. 

( ) 8. 

( ) 9. 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 

( ) 


II.  NATURE  OF  OFFERINGS 

1.  Exploratorv  experiences  cmphasi/c  orientation  to 
elementary  phases  of  foreign  language  study. 

2.  Exploratory  experiences  provide  opportunity  to 
compare  modes  of  expression  in  other  languages 
with  those  in  English. 

3.  Linguistic  comparisons  include  reference  to  social 
life  and  cultures  of  people  speaking  the  foreign 
language. 

4.  Clomparisons  of  language  and  cultures  are  con- 
sciously noted  and  related  whenever  possible  to 
international  conditions. 

5.  Emphasis  in  all  language  activities  is  upon  language 
as  a method  of  communication. 

6.  Language  form  and  mechanics  are  emphasized  as 
piqril  difficulties  and  problems  demand  such 
emphasis. 

7.  Overemphasis  on  formal  grammar  is  avoided. 

8.  In  study  of  grammatical  concepts  pupils  and 
teachers  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  effective 
communication  of  meaning. 

9.  Reading  activities  stress  values  to  be  gained  from 
the  reading  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  reading  skill. 

10.  Reading  to  develop  ability  in  thinking  in  the  for- 
eign language  is  emphasized 

11.  The  social  meaning  of  reading  materials  is  within 
the  life  experience  or  understanding  of  pupils. 

12.  Classics  in  the  literature  of  a language  are  studied 
as  part  of  the  reading  experiences  of  pupils. 

13.  Provision  is  made  for  free,  or  voluntary,  reading 
activities  as  well  as  planned  reading  for  a specific 
purpose. 

14.  Vocabulary  ilevelopment  is  integrated  with,  and  not 
apart  from,  other  language  activities. 
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Chic  k Lisi 


( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 


15.  I he  meaning  of  words  in  context  is  emphasized 
ratliei  than  isolated  words  and  meanings. 

16.  Review  activities  are  meaningid  to  pupils, 

17.  Review  activities  contribute  to  permanency  in 
vocabidary. 

18.  Conversation  is  carried  on  at  both  the  levels  of 
word  recognition  and  sentence  understanding. 

19.  In  conversation  the  language  used  is  correct  in  con- 
struction and  in  content. 

20.  Conversation  emphasizes  use  of  language  in  practical 
situations. 

21.  Whitten  activities  include  suinmarizations,  reviews, 
and  reports. 

22.  Pupils  arc  encouraged  to  do  creative  writing  in 
the  language. 

23. 

21. 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 


III.  I‘UYSICAL  FACILITIES 

1.  Language  classrooms  are  laboratories  for  use  of  the 
language  as  a medium  of  communication. 

2.  The  classroom  is  ecpiipped  with  movable  furnittire 
which  can  be  adapted  to  individual  and  group 
activities. 

3.  T he  room  is  equipped  for  effective  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  (e.g.,  curtains,  electric  outlets)  . 

4.  Readily  accessible  shelf  space  is  provided  for  storage 
of  books,  magazines,  and  other  instructional 
materials. 

5.  Filing  ecpiipment  is  provided. 

6.  A display  area  is  provided  lor  exhibit  materials. 

7.  A record  player  is  available. 

8.  Recordings  are  provided. 

9.  Recording  equipment  is  available. 

10.  Visual-projection  ecpiipment  for  both  .still  and 
motion  pictures  is  available. 

11. 

12. 


IV.  DIRECTION  OF  LEARNING 

A.  li\SIRIIC:i  lONAI,  .StAI  F 
All  members  of  the  foieign  language  staff 

( ) 1.  Have  had  training  in  more  than  one  foreign 

language. 
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Check  List 


f ) 2. 

.“XEe  profitieiit  in  reading  and  iraiislating  the  foreign 
language  they  are  teaching. 

f ) 3. 

.Arc  proficient  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
of  the  foreign  language  thev  are  teaching. 

( ) 4. 

.Are  jnolicicnt  in  writing  in  the  foreign  language 
they  are  teaching. 

( ) 5. 

Speak  Ihienth  the  loreign  language  (modern) 
tliey  are  teaching. 

( ) 6. 

Have  had  extensive  preparation  in  English. 

( ) 7. 

Have  had  prepaiation  iti  methods  of  teaching 
foreign  language. 

( ) 8. 

Have  studied  language  in  higher  institutions 
which  prepare  foreign  language  teachers. 

( ) 9. 

Maintain  acquaintance  with  (urrent  developments 
in  teaching  foreign  language. 

( ) 10. 

.Are  continuing  in-service  training  or  participating 
in  activities  designed  to  improve  their  foreign 
language  teaching. 

( ) II- 

.\re  familiar  with  the  history,  literature,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  are  using  or  have  used 
the  language. 

( ) 12. 

Ha\e  studied  in  a countrv  where  the  language 
is  or  once  was  used  commonlv. 

( ) 13. 

Have  traveled  in  a (ountry  where  the  language 
is  or  once  was  used  commonh  . 

( ) 14. 

.Assist  the  librarian  in  tlie  selection  of  foreign 
language  reading  materials. 

( ) 15. 

Carrv  on  correspondence  in  a foreign  language 
(modern)  or  otherwise  freelv  use  it  in  writing. 

( ) 16. 

( ) 17. 

B.  1 xsi  Ri'ci  lON'.Ai.  .AcnvriiES 

( ) '■ 

Instruction  in  loreign  language  coutrihules  to  the 
school’s  objectives. 

( ) 2. 

Instruction  is  directed  toward  clearly  fornndaled. 
comprehensive  (or  long-range)  objectives  of 
foreign  language. 

( ) 3. 

.Specific  instructional  activities  contribute  to  tbe 
comprehensive  objectives  of  ibe  foreign  language 
program. 

( ) 1- 

Evidence  is  ax.dlablc  ol  caictul  planning  and 
preparation  lor  iusi  i nc  l iona  1 aclicilies. 

( ) 5. 

I’upil  interests  aic-  iilili/ed  wbenewr  possible  In 
planiung  the  instructional  activities. 

( ) 

The  purposes  ol  chill  activities  are  understood 
by  pupils. 
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Check  List 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


7.  Instructional  activities  are  readily  adapted  to  new 
or  changing  conditions. 

8.  Foreign  language  resources  of  the  community  are 
utilized  in  the  instructional  activities. 

9.  English  is  used  in  the  classroom  only  when  there 
is  real  need  for  it. 

10.  Such  techniques  as  differentiated  assignments  and 
grouping  pupils  according  to  individual  needs  are 
tised  to  increase  the  individtialization  of  instruc- 
tion. 

11.  Instrtictional  activities  are  related  to  other  school 
sidrjects  when  appropriate. 

12.  Pupils  carrv  on  correspondence  with  people  in 
other  countries. 

13.  Auditory  aids  are  used  in  the  instructional 
activities. 

14.  A variety  of  visual  aids  is  used  in  the  instruc- 
tional activities. 


( ) 15. 

( ) 16. 


C.  INSIRUCTTONAL  MATERIALS 


'Fhe  following  materials  are  available  for  language  activities: 


( 

) 

1. 

A variety  of  reading  materials  providing  for  dif- 
ferent abilities,  interests,  and  achievement  levels 
of  pupils. 

( 

) 

2. 

Teacher-prepared  materials  such  as  study  gtiides. 

( 

) 

3. 

Foreign  language-F,nglish  and  English-foreign  lan- 
guage dictionaries. 

( 

) 

4. 

Novels,  short  stories,  drama,  poetry,  folklore  writ- 
ings, and  similar  materials. 

( 

) 

5. 

Vocabulary  lists. 

( 

) 

6. 

Periodicals  in  the  foreign  language. 

( 

) 

7. 

Newspapers  in  the  foreign  language. 

( 

) 

8. 

Maps,  travel  literature,  and  advertisements  of  die 
foreign  country. 

( 

) 

9. 

Posters,  postcards,  craft  materials,  calendars,  samples 
of  foreign  money,  and  similar  materials. 

( 

) 

10. 

Reference  books  in  English  referring  to  the  country 
whose  language  is  being  studied. 

( 

) 

11. 

Examples  of  correspondence  with  foreign  people. 

( 

) 

12. 

Examples  of  foieign  art. 

( 

) 

13. 

Fixamples  of  foreign  music. 

( 

) 

14. 

( 

) 

15. 
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Check  List 
( ) 1- 

{ ) 2. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 

( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 

( ) «■ 

( ) 

( ) 11- 

( ) 12. 

( ) 13. 

( ) 14. 


n.  Ml  1 HODS  ol'  E\M  HAIIO\ 

E\ iiliiation  is  an  integral  |>aiT  of  the  teaching- 
learning activities. 

Interpretations  of  results  of  evaluation  are  used  in 
planning  instructional  activities. 

Various  testing  technitpies  are  used  (e.g.,  stand- 
ardized tests,  teacher-made  objective  tests,  c.ssay 
examinations)  . 

Evaluation  activities  measure  command  of  language 
in  situations  approximating  those  of  life. 

Periodic  evaluation  is  made  of  vocahtilary  develop- 
ment. 

Evaluation  ol  reading  comprehension  meastires 
skill  in  grasping  thought  from  foreign  language 
independent  of  literal  translation. 

Pupils  are  provided  opportunity  for  self-evaltiation 
activities. 

Evaluation  of  grammatical  knowledge,  vocabulary, 
and  phonetic  skills  is  used  primarily  for  diagnostic 
purposes. 

Systematic  review  activities  are  determined  by  indi- 
vidual and  group  needs. 

Standards  are  developed  by  the  staff  for  evaluation 
of  written  activities. 

Standards  are  established  by  the  teacher  and  class 
for  evaluation  of  oral  language  activities. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  recognize  that  tests  should 
be  used  to  reveal  strengths  and  to  point  otit  areas 
for  improvement. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TESTS 

French 

Cooperative  Tests— Elcinenlaiy  and  Advanced  forms— Loxver  and  Higher  Level  Tests. 
Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

American  Council  Alpha  and  Bela  French  l est.  World  Book  Co.,  Vonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  About  six  cents. 

American  Council  Alpha  Trench  Test.  Aural  Comprehension.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  Y.  .S4.20  iicr  100. 

Broom,  M.  E.,  and  Brown,  I.  P.  A.,  .Silent  Heading  Test  in  Trench.  California  Test 
Bureau,  5910  Hollywood  Blvck,  Hollywood,  California.  Sixty  cents  for  25. 
Columbia  Research  Bureau  Test  and  Aural  Trench  Test.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Eveiy-Pupil  'Test— First  and  Second  Year  French.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  25  for  60^. 

Eorcl-Hicks,  French  Grammar  Tests.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  224  Bloor  St.,  West,  Toronto. 
Ontario,  Canada.  12-5llc. 


Dl  l’AK  1 i\l  !■  N 1 Ol'  I'l  lil  l<:  INS  IRIJCI  ION 


ll.irlow  l’ul)li.sliin»  Cu..  Okhilioiiui  C.ily-lirsl-Vcar  I ruiuli.  S/,v  .six-wrrl!  iiiiiL  lesis 
and  two  semester  subtests.  25  lopies  at  3<t  each. 

Indiana  State  High  School  Tests— hirst  and  Second  Year.  New  forms  published  each 
vear;  mimeographed.  Division  of  Kducational  Reference,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Iowa  French  Training  Test.  Extension  Division,  .State  Universitv  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

I.unbero-,  O.  K.,  and  Iharp.  J.  P>..  .dudition  Tests  in  French.  Ohio  State  Universitv. 
Coltimbtis,  Oliio.  S2.00  per  100. 

Miller,  Minnie  M.,  and  Nielson,  [.  R..  Outlines  and  I'ests  on  French  Civilization. 
,\ppleton-Cenlury  and  F.  S.  Crofts,  101  Fiftli  .\venue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Netischatz,  Marie,  The  Comparison  of  the  Amount  of  French  Cultural  Information 
Possessed  by  French  and  Non-French  Students.  Unpulrlished  Master’s  Thesis, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  1933.  94  pp. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Rege}its  Tests.  Reproductions  of  Past  Tests.  Clobe  Publishing 
Co.,  175  F ifth  Avenue,  New  5'ork.  I Of  each  copy. 

Ohio  Scholarship  Tests— First  and  Second  Year  French  Every-Pupil  Tests.  New  forms 
each  .Ypril.  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbtis,  Ohio.  2tf  each. 

.Secoiulary  Education  Board,  Milton,  Mass.  French  comprehensive  test.  For  use  in 
first,  second,  or  third  year.  (if‘  each. 

Iharp,  James,  "A  'lest  on  French  Civili/ation,”  The  French  Rexnew,  VIII  (March, 
1935),  28T287. 

1 urgg,  Alice,  Harvard  Test  in  French  I'ocabulary.  Ginu  and  Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  30  for  48f. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests— Ginn  and  Co. 

Spanish 

Cooperative  I’ests^Elementary  anil  advanced  lorins-Spanish  Reading  Test.  Co- 
operative Fest  Service  of  the  .\merican  Council  on  Education,  15  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  YMrk.  6^  each. 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Test.  \Vorld  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Fludson,  New  York. 

Espinosa,  A.  M.,  and  Kelley,  F.  L.,  Stanford  Spanish  Tests,  Forms  A and  B.  Stanford 
University  Press,  California.  80jf  for  25  copies. 

Fvery-Pupil  Test,  First  and  Second  Year  Spanish:  Test  on  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
.dmerican  Fife  and  Culture.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  Kansas  State 
Feachers  College  of  Fimporia,  Kansas.  60(.‘  for  25  copies. 

First  and  second  year  tests  in  Spanish.  Harlow  Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  25 
copies  at  3^‘  each. 

.Mpern,  Hyman,  .Moilern  1 est  in  Modern  Literature,”  (Spanish)  , Modern  Language 
Journal,  XVI 1 (January,  PI33)  268-274. 

.\ew  York  State  Boaid  of  Regents  Tests.  Reproductions  of  past  tests,  (.lobe  Publishing 
Co.,  185  Filth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork— l()f‘  each  copy. 

Ohio  Scholarship  1 ests.  I-irst  amt  Second  Year  Spanish  Every-Pupil  Tests.  New 
forms  each  .April.  State  Department  of  Edticatibn,  Columbtis,  Oliio.  2(f  each. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  'Tests,  (.inn  and  Co. 

Contreras,  Broom,  Kaulfers.  Spanish  Reading  and  Vocabulary  Tests.  345  Calhoun 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  C.  A.  Gregory  Co.,  4j(  each. 

Sj>anish  Drills  and  Tests.  (The  subjunctive  and  object  pronouns.)  Banks  Upshaw 
& Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Cei'iiiun 

Cooperative  cIciiiliiUii \ aiul  atlvaiiced  loniis;  lower  level  tests.  Cooperative  lest 

Division,  Educational  'resting  Service,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

.American  Council,  Alpha  German  Test,  AVorld  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  ()([  each. 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Test.  AVorkl  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New’  York. 

Every-Pupil  Test,  First  year  German.  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  25-60(f. 

Indiana  State  High  School  Test— First  and  second  year.  New  forms  published  each 
year.  Mimeographed.  Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Purdue  Ibiiversity, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests— Ginn  and  Co. 

Mitchell,  Howard,  German  Verb  and  Idiom  Achievement  Tests.  D.  C.  Heath. 

Peebles,  Waldo,  “A  test  in  German  life  and  literature,”  German  Quarterly,  X l|anu- 
ary,  1937) , 22-26. 

Italian 

Cooperative  Test,  Form  X;  Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing  Service. 
20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Russo,  Giuseppe  A.,  “A  quiz  on  Italian  civilization.”  Modeim  Language  Journal,  XXIA' 
(January,  1940),  279-281. 

Tests  to  Accompany  Textbooks 

White,  Mary  M.,  French  Qbjective  'Bests  Based  on  Fraser,  Sijuair,  and  Carnahan's 
French  Grammar.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

French  Progress  Tests,”  with  Eddy,  Helen  M.,  Beginning  French. 

"Objective  Tests,”  with  Jarrett  and  McManus,  FI  Camino  Real,  Book  E 

'.'Suggested  Tests,”  w'ith  Jarrett,  El  Camino  Real,  Book  I. 

Casis,  Switzer,  Harrison,  Tests  to  accompany  El  Munch  Fspahol.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Prognosis  Tests 

Luria-Orleans,  Language  Prognosis  Tests.  AN'orld  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  6{*  each. 

Svmonds,  Foreign  Lanauarre  Pro<ynosis.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  .S7.35  per  100. 

Foreign  Language  Aptitude  Tests.  Extension  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Henmon,  V'.  .\.  C.,  Pros;nosis  Tests  in  Modern  Foreign  Lansuase.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1929. 


Additional  References 

Wood,  Ben,  New  York  Experiments  with  New-Type  Modern  Language  Tests.  Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

Henmon,  V.  A.  C.,  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Macmillan, 
1930. 

/Vote— For  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  pidtlished  tests,  scales,  and  other 
evaluation  instruments,  see  Buros.  Oscar  Krisen.  ed.,  Ment(d  Measurements 
Yearbook,  1940.  Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  1941. 


USING  A MECHANICAL  AID  IN  THE  AURAL-ORAL  PROGRAM 


CHAPTER  V 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

A craftsman  does  his  best  work  when  supplied  with  the  proper  tools  of  his 
trade.  For  the  language  teacher  the  materials  of  instruction,  which  are  his 
tools,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  course.  These  should  include  maps, 
vowel  charts,  bulletin  boards,  recorders,  phonograph,  dictionaries,  films,  film- 
strips, periodicals,  library  books.  All  these  are  vital  to  an  enriched  program. 
Acquaintance  with  the  essential  tools  of  our  profession  is,  as  with  the  dentist 
and  physician,  an  early  responsibility  and  a never-ending  one. 

In  many  schools  it  is  difficult  to  make  provision  for  the  storage  of 
realia  and  equipment.  A closet  or  cupboard  of  some  sort,  however, 
should  be  provided.  If  a new  building  is  to  be  erected  or  extensive 
renovations  made,  the  foreign  language  department  should  request  that 
the  plans  include  a small  room  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  phonetic 
equipment,  pronunciation  records,  etc.  A classroom  can  be  fitted  with 
dark  curtains  to  serve  as  a visual-aid  room  if  there  is  none  available  for 
the  department. 
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r<’(i(lif’\s  .should  he  on  the  lookout  lor  new  luulciiul.s  of  iu.shiuliou 
and  .should  hr  j'>relun  rd  to  rri  07uwruil  to  tid ui i u i.st  i u I or.s  the  best  of  sin  h 
luulrriids,  tehrlhn  rrudini^  luulriiul,  rrrords,  or  uun  I h ieh i Ir  rndui. 

ADDRESSES  FOR  FILMS,  FILMSTRIPS,  SLIDES,  AND  FILM  RENTAL 

LIRRARIES 

Bell  and  Howell  Co.,  1801  Larcliniont  A^e.,  Chicago  13.  III.,  or  Rorkefellcr  I’la/a.  X.  V. 
Beseler  Lantern  Slide  Co.,  131  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  V, 

Brandon  Films,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 

Coronet  Educational  Films,  Chicago  1,  111.,  ‘AVhy  Study  Foreign  Languages?” 

De  Vry  Corporation,  1111  Armitagc  ,\ve,,  Chicago,  111. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc,,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111, 

Educational  Film  Guide,  filmstrip  guide,  H.  ^V.  \\’ilson  Co.,  9.50  University  Avenue, 
New  York  52,  N.  Y. 

Film  Classic  Exchange,  Freclonia,  New  York. 

Franco-American  Audio-Visual  Distribution  Center,  Inc.,  934  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York 
21,  (In  cooperation  with  the  Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy)  . 

Gessler  Publications.  Filmstrips  of  France.  Paris,  costumes,  fables,  lahliaux,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  New  Y'ork, 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  20-34  East  8th  Street,  Chicago  5,  III. 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  or  (5  N.  Michigan  ,\ve., 
Chicago  2.  Fifteen  films,  two  reels  each,  16mm.  sound.  Freiuh  feadiing  Series 
with  text  (5  cents  each)  and  marginal  notes:  Paris.  Canals,  Brittany,  Chamjjagne. 
Normandy,  Garonne,  Pyrenees.  Loire.  Rhone,  Seine.  Upper  Provence,  Lower 
Provence.  .Alps.  Massif  Central,  a seaport,  .\gent  is  Columbia  Universitv  Edu- 
cational Films.  413  W.  117th  St.,  Nerv  A'ork  27,  or  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Keystone  View  Co.,  219  E.  44th  St.,  Neyv  York  17,  N.  Y.  Slides. 

Metropolitan  Motion  Picture  Council,  Room  75,  100  AVashington  Square,  New  A'ork. 
Pan  American  Union,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  AVashington,  D.  C. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  AV'omen  Film  Rental  Library,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Film  Rental  Library,  State  College,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Film  Rental  Library,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Film  Rental  Library,  Indiana,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Film  Rental  Library,  Kutztoyvir,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Film  Rental  Fibrarv,  Millersy ille.  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Film  Rental  Library,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

State  Leachers  College,  Film  Rental  Lifcrary,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Society  for  Adsual  Education,  1345  A\'.  Diverse)  Parkyvay,  Chicago,  111.,  or  AVilliams, 
Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.,  918  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  distril)utor: 
Geography  of  Germany. 

I Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

I .dustria  and  .Switzerland. 

Cultural  Spain. 

South  .dmeriran  countries. 

I Viewmaster,  Sawyers,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Three-dimensional  colored  slides, 
j Visual  Educational  Service,  Inc.,  116  Neyvberry  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

I AVorld  Affairs  Council,  1411  AValnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Free  Idms  on  "France 
I and  Her  People"  and  "Canada  and  Her  People."  Free  lihnstrip  on  international 
' understanding. 
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MUSIC,  t:OSTUIVIES,  SONUS.  DANCES,  AND  IIOEIDAVS 
Music  Publishers 

llirchard,  f'.  C.  and  ( n.,  llosion  Mass. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  Co.,  59  lioylslon  Si..  Boston,  .Mass. 

Carl  Fischer  Inc.,  56-62  Cooper  Sciuare,  New  Yoik. 

Marks,  Edward  B.,  R.  C.  A.  Building,  Radio  Cily.  New  York. 

Hresser,  Theodore,  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia  1.  Pa. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3 East  43rd  Street.  New  York  17. 

Costumes 

Bartos,  Yolanda  and  Spicer,  Dorothy,  Lalin-American  Costumes.  New  York,  Hyperion 
Press,  1941. 

Evans,  Mary,  Costumes  Throughout  the  Ages.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1930. 
Halouze,  Edouard.  Costumes  of  South  America.  New  York,  Las  .Americas  Publishing 
Co.,  1941. 

Kelly,  F.  M.,  and  Schwabe,  R..  Historic  Costume.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1929. 

K()hler,  K.,  and  \'on  Sichart,  E.  A History  of  Costume.  London,  Geo.  G.  Harrap, 
1928. 

I^alin-American  Costumes.  M'ashington,  D.  C.,  Pan  .American  Union. 

.Merida,  Carlos,  Mexican  Costume.  Chicago,  Pocahontas  Press,  1941. 

Palencia,  Isabel  de.  Regional  Costumes  of  Spain.  New  York,  AV.  H.  Helburn  Co.,  1930. 
Poor,  Frances,  A Treasury  of  Mexican  Folkways.  New  A'ork,  Crown  Publisher,  1947. 

Songs  and  Dances 

FRENCH 

Charitez!  New  York,  Emerson  Books,  1939. 

Chants  de  Frayice  (2  volumes)  . Ithaca,  N.  Y'.,  Thrift  Press. 

Conniston,  Ruth,  Charitons  u?i  pen.  New  York,  Uoubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  1929. 
French  Christmas  Songs.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Thrift  Press. 

Jameson  and  Heaco.K,  Chants  de  France.  New  Y'ork,  D.  C.  Fleath  and  Co.,  1922. 
Vigneras,  Marcel,  Chants  de  France.  New  Y'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1941. 

VVeckerlin,  J.  B.,  liergerettes.  New  Y'ork,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1933. 

GERMAN 

Burchenal,  Folk  Dances  of  Germany.  New  Y'ork,  G.  Sthirmer.  Inc.,  1933. 

Deutsches  Liederbuch  (2  volumes)  . Ithaca,  N.  YA,  Thrift  Press. 

Fifty  German  Folk  Songs.  New  Y'ork,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1938. 

Forty  German  Rounds.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Thrift  Press. 

German  Christmas  So7igs.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Fhrift  Press. 

Kleiner  Liederfreimd.  New  Y'ork,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co. 

Neues  Deutsches  Liederbuch.  New  York,  D.  C.  Fleath  and  Co.,  1931. 

Songs  of  Germany.  New  York,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1904. 

Treasury  of  German  Songs.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1924. 

ITALIAN 

Bellini  and  Sammartino,  Le  Pin  Belle  Canzoni  Italiane.  New  York,  Vanni  Publishing 
Co. 

Canzoni  Italiane.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Thrift  Press. 
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SPANISH  AND  SPANISH-AMERICAN 

Botsford,  Flnreiitr,  Snu^^s  of  the  Anuoiras.  N('\v  ^ork,  G.  SchiiMicr,  In*..,  I‘,l40 

('n)i(iniirs  dr  SJnvIdnd.  Dalliis,  T exas,  Ranks  l '|isha\v  1‘nhljshing  (’u  , I'.Mi 

C.niK  inu<’\  fmniunri  i<  New  ^'olk,  Sihri  Bmdetl  ( o.,  1912. 

Canciones  popiihires  (2  \ol nines)  . Ilhaca,  N.  Y.,  TInift  Press. 

Cantemos.  Xew  York,  Kinerson  Books,  1940. 

Chase,  Gilbert,  A Guide  to  Latin-Americaii  Music.  AVasliington.  D.  C.,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1946. 

Chase,  Gilbert,  The  Music  of  Spain.  New  York,  IV.  W.  Norton,  1941. 

Don  Pedro,  Mc\ic(m  and  Spanish  Sottgs.  Chicago,  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co. 

Fergiisson,  Erna,  Fiesta  en  Mexico.  New  York,  .Mfrcd  Knopf,  1934. 

Folk  Dances  of  Spanish  .■Dnerica.  4\hishington,  1).  C.,  Tlie  Pan  American  Union,  1939. 

Folksongs  from  .Mexico  and  South  .-Imerica.  New  York,  .\merican  Folklore  Societv, 
1944. 

Hague,  Eleanor,  Spanish  .4  inei  ican  Folk  Songs.  New  York.  G.  E.  Stechert,  1944. 

Hague,  Eleanor.  I.atin-.-l  inci  icon  Music.  New  York,  Fine  .\rts,  1934. 

Hague,  Eleanor,  Early  Spanish  Californian  Folk  Songs.  New  York,  J.  Fischer,  1922. 

Hughes,  Russell  M.,  Spanish  Dancing  (b\  l a Meri,  pseud)  . New  York,  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  1948. 

Jones.  TVillis  Knapp,  Calendar  of  l.atin-.-l  meric  an  .Annii'ersaries.  Dallas,  Fexas,  Banks 
Upshaw  Publishing  Co.,  1935. 

Johnston,  Edith,  Regional  Dances  of  Mexico.  Dallas.  Fexas,  Banks  Upshaw  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1935. 

Fa  Hora  del  Canlo.  New  York,  E.  B.  Marks. 

Labastille,  Irma,  Canciones  tipicas.  New  York.  .Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1941. 

Luce,  .Aliena,  Canciones  populares.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1921. 

Luce,  -Aliena,  Vamos  a cantar.  New  York,  1).  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1946. 

LLimmis.  Charles,  Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California.  700  7th  St.,  Los  .\ngeles, 
California. 

McCoy,  IVm.,  Folk  Songs  of  the  Spanish  Californians.  San  Francisco,  Calitornia, 
Sherman,  Clay  & Co. 

Mexican  Fiesta  Album.  New  York,  E.  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation. 

Mexican  Folk  Dances.  Dallas,  Texas,  Banks  Upshaw  Pidjlishing  Co. 

.Molina,  Carlos.  Album  of  Spaciish  Faimrites.  Dallas,  Fexas,  Banks  L’pshaw  Publish- 
ing Co. 

National  Anthems  of  the  Countries  of  North,  Central  and  South  America.  Chicago, 
111.,  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

I Romero,  Ricardo,  The  Other  Americas.  New  York,  E.  B.  Marks,  1938. 

Schwendener,  Norma,  and  Tibbels,  Averil,  Legends  and  Dances  of  Old  .Mexico.  New 
A’ork,  .A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co..  1934. 

Shambaugh,  Mary  E„  Folk  Festivals  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds.  New  A'ork,  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  1932. 

Solo  Dances,  New  A’ork,  .A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 

Some  Latin-American  Festivals  and  Folk  Dances.  AVashington,  D.  C.,  The  Pan  .Vmeri- 
can  Union. 

Spanish  Christmas  Songs.  Ithaca,  New  York,  I hrift  Press. 

Spanish  One-Act  Plays  in  English.  Dallas,  Texas,  Lhe  lardy  Publishing  Co. 

Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California.  New  York,  C.  Schirmer.  Inc. 

The  Spanish  American  Song  and  Game  Book.  New  York,  A.  S.  Baines  and  Co. 

1 oor,  Frances.  FI  cancionera  mcxii aiw.  Maiuhcsier  8.  Mexico. 
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'Tui  If,  Emilin  ilc,  <i  ;il.,  I'hc  l.<(l  in -J  imi  i(<ni  .Song  Book.  New  York,  Ginn  ;nul  Co., 
19^2. 

\':m  Slone,  M.ny,  .S/wnO/i  folk  Son>^s  oj  New  Mexico.  Gliiciigo,  R.  I'.  Scyinmn  , I'I'Jli. 
/iin/ig,  A.  I).,  .liiH'iiiii.  Boslon,  ( Birelnird  inul  Co., 

Chi'isliiias  and  Other  Holidays 

Ballam,  H.,  et  al.,  Christmas  Book.  London,  Low,  Marslon  and  Co.,  1947. 

Brady,  Agnes,  Chrisimaslide.  Dallas,  Texas,  Banks  Upshaw  Publishing  Co.,  1937. 
German  Christmas  Play.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Thrift  Press. 

Gcnnan  Plays.  New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  & Co.,  1930. 

Hottes,  A.  C.,  1001  Christmas  Facts  and  Fancies.  New  York,  De  la  Mare  Co.,  1944. 
McSpadden,  J.  W.,  Bonk  of  Flolidays.  New  York,  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  1940. 
Morley,  C.  U.,  Book  of  Days.  New  York,  John  Day  Co.,  1931. 

Naylor,  E.  C.,  Es  Navidad!  Canlad  con  alegria.  New  York,  La  Nueva  Democracia,  1942. 
Spicer,  Dorothy  G.,  The  Book  of  Festivals.  New  York,  The  Woman’s  Press,  1937. 

PHONOGRAPH  METHODS,  RECORDS,  AND  RECORDERS 

.American  Book  Company  in  cooperation  with  Decca  Language  Courses.  16  double- 
faced  records  correlated  with  a reader  and  grammar; 

French,  by  Crocker  and  David. 

Italian,  liy  Crocker  and  Speroni. 

Spanish,  by  Crocker  and  Brugada. 

Columbia  Recording  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Popular,  concert,  and 
operatic  records. 

Decca  Records,  Inc.,  50  AVL  57th  St.,  New  York: 

Album  of  French  Folk  Songs,  2 volumes. 

Album  of  Jean  Sablon,  3 double-faced  popular  records. 

.Minim  377,  Liherte,  Fgalite,  Fruternile.  Excerpts  spoken  in  French  by  Charles 
Boyer.  Five  double-faced  records. 

Delatire,  Pierre.  Achianced  Training  in  French  Pronunciation.  5 records.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4. 

Franco-American  Audio-Visual  Distribution  Center,  Inc.,  934  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
21,  N.  Y.  (In  cooperation  with  the  Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Emabssy) . 
Goldsmith's,  401  AV.  42nd  St.,  New  A'ork.  Imported  records. 

Gramophone  Shop,  The,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Domestic  and  imported 
records: 

Anthology  of  French  Poetry  and  Prose,  read  by  Emile  M.  Stephan. 

I.’Honneur  des  Poetes. 

French  Opera  Arias. 

Treasures  from  the  Repertory  of  Maggie  Teyte  in  French. 

Heaih,  1).  C.  and  Co.,  1943: 

Elements  of  French.  Four  records  to  accompany  text  of  A.  B.  Swanson. 

Five  German  recordings  to  accompany  text  of  Rehder  and  Twaddell. 

Spoken  French  to  accompany  text  of  Denoeu  and  Hall.  24  double-faced 
records. 

Spoken  German  to  accompany  text  of  Moulton  and  Moulton.  24  double- 
faced  records. 

Spoken  Italian  to  accompany  text  of  Cioffari.  24  double-faced  records. 

Spoken  Spanish  to  accompany  text  of  Trevino.  24  double-faced  records. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  257  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork  10,  N.  Y.  Language  records  to 
accompany  text  of  Harris  and  Lcveque: 

Conversational  French. 

Introduction  to  French  Speech  Habits,  Pierre  Delattre.  3 double-faced 
records. 
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Language  Phone  Method.  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian.  Funk  and  ’U'agnalls  Co., 
153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Liberty  Music  Shops,  450  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York.  Foreign  and 
domestic  records. 

Linguaphone  Language  Cknirses,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  \ork. 

Conversational  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish. 

Brush  up  your  French,  etc. 

Literary  Series  of  French  prose,  poetry,  fables;  German  text  of  Faust,  etc. 

French  Folk  Songs,  5 double-faced  records. 

French  playlets  (Cendrillon,  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  etc.). 

Phonograph  Course.  Banks  f'pshaw  and  Company,  Dallas,  I exas. 

R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

20  Spanish  records  by  Doyle  and  Aguilera. 

10  French  records. 

French  records  to  accompanv  text  of  O’Brien  and  Lafrance,  First  lear  French. 
Ginn  and  Co.  (Six  douide-faced  records)  . 

French  songs  to  accompanv  text  of  O’Brien  and  Lafrance,  First  iear  hrencit, 
Ginn  and  Co.  (Three  double-faced  records)  . 

Popular,  concert,  and  operatic  records. 

Royer-Smith,  10th  and  Walnut  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Popular  and  classical  records. 

Soundscriber  Corporation,  Dept,  ML-12,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Tape  Recorder,  Crest  W'ood  Recorder  Corp.,  221  N.  LaSalle  StT,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vidon-Varney,  Jeanne.  Protiouciation  jrangaise.  5 double-faced  records.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Vidon-Varney,  Jeanne.  Pronunciation  of  French.  Articulation  and  Intonation,  New 
York,  Steckert-Hafner  Co. 

V'oice-Master  Magnetic  Recorder-Plaver.  Magnetic  Reconling  Indtistries,  30  Broad  St., 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Discs  can  be  used  and  erased. 

^Vebster  ^Vire  Recorder.  ^V’el)ster-Chicago,  5610  Bloomingdale  Avenue,  Chicago  39, 
Illinois. 

RADIO 

Americans  All,  Immigrants  All.  The  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  4Vashington,  D.  C.  Contribution  of 
immigrants  to  American  life  and  culture. 

American  Broadcasting  Company,  R.  C.  Bidlding,  Radio  City,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catalog  of  Radio  Recordings  and  Transcriptions.  .\  Transcrijition  Service.  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee  rvith  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 1946. 

La  Prerisa,  245  Canal  Street,  New  York.  Radio  information  about  broadcasts  from 
Latin  American  countries. 

Radio  Script  Catalog.  A list  of  approximately  HOO  annotated  radio  scripts  which  arc 
available  on  free  loan.  Radio  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange.  5th  edition. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1946. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Comp. my,  R.  C.  ,\.  Building,  Radio  Cily,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAILS,  IMCTIJKKS,  AIM)  rRINTS 

Maps 

R.  R.  Bowker  & Co.,  62  W . 15lli  .St.,  New  York.  Picture  maj)  of  Spain,  Spanisli  liistory 
and  literature. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  South  .America. 
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Denoyer-Geppert,  5235-59  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

C.  S.  Hammond  and  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Map  ol 
Germany,  world  languages,  world  religions,  world  occupations,  etc. 

Rand  McNally,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and  M Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  3333  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pictures  and  Prints 

,\rt  Education,  Inc.,  6 East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Artex  Prints.  Art  Extension  Press.  Westport,  Conn. 

Brown-Robertson  Company,  Art  Education,  35  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 

The  French  and  European  Publications,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Costumes 
espagnols  by  Gallois  and  South  American  Costumes  by  Halouze.  Costumes  frangais 
by  Gallois. 

Institute  of  Art,  Chicago,  111.  Loans  of  prints,  slides,  cards. 

'The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue  at  82nd  Street,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Rents  slides,  photographs,  objects.  Small  fee. 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and  M Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Pictures.  IVeekly  illustrated  bulletins. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Conjpany,  Malden,  Mass. 

Tioga  Point  Museum,  Atliens,  Pa.  Asylum  Pa.  (Marie  Antoinette's  intended  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania)  . 

University  Prints,  11  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS 

FRENCH 

Elan  (French)  and  Impetus  (English)  , UNESCO,  ,-Vvenue  Kleber,  Paris. 

Review  in  both  languages.  Free. 

Le  digeste  frangais,  2425  Rue  Holt,  Montreal  36,  Canada. 

France-Amerlque,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly. 

La  Jeunesse,  120  Ridge  St,,  Newark  4,  N.  J. 

La  patrie,  180  E.  Rue  Ste-Catherine,  Montreal,  Canada.  Sunday  only. 

La  presse.  Montreal,  Canada. 

La  revue  de  la  pensee  frangaise,  58  W.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Le  mot  frangais,  Folansco  Publishing  Co.,  Box  5157,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 

Sciences  et  aventures,  11.  861  Rue  Pasteur,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Selections  du  Reader’s  Digest,  276  Quest,  Rue  St.  Jaccpies,  Montreal  1 , P.  Q.,  Canada. 
Selections  du  Reader’s  Digest,  216  Blvd.  St.  Germain,  Paris  Vile,  France. 

GERMAN 

Abendpost,  223  W.  W-ashington  St.,  Chicago  6,  111.  Weekly  and  Sunday. 

American  German  Review,  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  420  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aufhau,  67  IV.  44tli  Si.,  New  York  IS,  N.  V.  Weekly. 
j ugend post,  237-39  Andrews  St.,  Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 

Shialszeiliing  uud  Herald.,  24  W.  Williams  Si..  New  I'ork.  Ilaily. 

ITALIAN 

11  popolo,  1020  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

II  progresso,  8th  & Christian  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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La  lucerna,  405  5V.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Selezioni  dal  Reader’s  Digest,  Pleasantville,  X.  Y. 

SPANISH 

.imerkas.  Pan  .American  L'nion.  Washington  6.  I).  C.  Spanish  Edition. 
Hispanamericano  (Tiempo  en  Mexico),  .Apartado  1122,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Xewsweekiv. 
Hoy,  Mexico.  Illustrated  weekly. 

Las  Americas,  31  AV\  12th  St.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.  List  of  Spanish  language  books 
and  periodicals. 

La  linterna,  Folansco  Publishing  Co.,  Box  5157,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 

La  Laiz.  Ranks  l'])shaw  Puhlisliing  Co.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

La  prensa,  245  Canal  Street,  New  A'ork  13,  N.  Y.  Daily. 

La  prensa,  120  N.  Santa  Rosa,  San  .Antonio  7,  Texas. 

Norte,  Revista  Continental . 101  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York.  Monthly. 

Pan  American  Union,  AV’ashington  D.  C.  .A  selective  list  of  periodicals  ol  general 
interest  published  in  Latin  America,  1940. 

Revista  rotaria,  35  AV.  AVacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Selecciones  del  Reader’s  Digest,  Pleasantville,  New  York.  Spanish  edition. 

COMMERCIAL  REALIA  AND  TOURIST  INFORMATION 

■Air  France,  683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Compania  Italiana  Turismo,  11  AVest  42nd  St.,  New  A'ork  18,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy,  934  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  21.  N.  Y. 
Direccion  general  de  Turismo,  .Avenida  Juarez  89,  Mexico,  D.  F, 

Foreign  Consulates. 

French  Line,  610  5th  .Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

French  National  Railways,  610  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

•French  National  Tourist  Bureau,  610  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  20,  .N.  Y. 

Grace  Line  Publicitv  Department,  50  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

Italian  State  Tourist  Office.  21  East  51st  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Passenger  Traffic  Department,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Moore-McCormack  Lines,  5 Broadway,  New  A'ork  4,  N.  Y. 

Pan  American  Airways,  135  AV.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  ‘•Classroom  Clipper". 

Pemex  Travel  Bureau,  .Apartado  55,  bis,  .Avenida  Juarez  89,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

1 ravel  Series,  Pan  .American  Union,  AA'ashington,  D.  C. 

L'nited  Fruit  Company,  New  A'ork. 

REALIA,  CLUB  PROGRA.M  MATERIALS,  BOOK  IMPORTERS 

Arthur  M.  Adler,  114  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  (German  and  French  Books). 
American  Flag  Co.,  73-77  Mercer  Street.  New  A'ork. 

Brentano’s,  1 AVest  47th  St.,  New  York  or  586  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  A.;  1726 
Chestnut  Si..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  ,\\eniie  de  I'OpFni.  P.iris  (Books,  eK .,  in  all 
languages)  . 

Coloied  Swiss  t.alendais,  Fi  iedi  i<  h kiause.  Foreign  Books,  851  W 77lh  Si  New  A oik 
N.  \.  " ' ‘ ' 

(ailhbensoii's  Fieiuh,  (.eim.iii.  Ualiaii,  and  Spanish  A'ei  h Wheels.  1)  C Heath  N (o 
.New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

french  Calendars.  .Ameiican  .Aid  to  Fiantc,  22  F.  60th  St.,  New  A’ork  2“’  or  Biirciu 
of  .A.ATF. 
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Tlie  French  and  European  Publications.  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Gessler  Publishing  Company.  Hastings-on-Hiulson.  New  York. 

International  Documents  Service.  Publications  foj  the  United  Nations.  Coltimlna 
University  Press.  2960  Broadway,  Nevy  \ork  2/,  N.  Y. 

La  prensa.  Book  Department,  24,5  Canal  St.,  New  \ork  13,  N.  'V. 

Las  .Americas  Publishing  Co.,  30  AV.  12th  St.,  New  \ork  11,  N.  \. 

Librairie  Lipton.  791  Lexington  .\ve..  New  York  21.  N.  Y. 

Modern  Language  Wall  Charts.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  New  \ork  14  N.  \. 

Molfett.  C.,  Jigsaw  Map  of  Provinces  of  France,  (.lolie  Book  Co.,  175  Fifth  ,\ve..  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

Office  dll  Livre  Fran^ais,  1 W.  64th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  AVashington  6,  D.  C. 

Paris  Book  Center,  Inc.,  II  AV.  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folklore  Center,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Roig  Export  Trading  Co.,  55  AV.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  (Spanish  Books)  . 
Schnit/elbank  Chart,  Mader’s  Restaurant,  1041  N.  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  AVis. 
Schoenhof’s  Loreign  Books,  Inc.,  Harvard  .Square,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Stechert-Hafner,  31-37  East  10th  St.,  New  Aork  3,  N.  Y. 

Union  Stamp  Co.,  240  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  105  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10.  N. 

A'anni,  S.  L.  Publishing  Co.,  30  AVest  12th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  (Italian  Books). 
A'istial  Education  .Association  Inc.,  230  N.  5th  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

SERVICE  BUREAUS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Alliance  Erancaise,  4 East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22. 

.American  .Association  of  Teachers  of  French,  Information  Bureau,  Biooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn  10.  New  A'ork. 

.-American  Folklore  Society,  141  E.  29lh  St.,  New  York. 

Carl  Schurz  Foundation.  420  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' i; 

Commercial  attache,  Italian  Embassy,  37  AA^all  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy,  934  Fifth  .Avenue.  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Franco-.American  .Audio-Visual  Distribution  Center,  934  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  21, 
N.  Y. 

French  Folklore  Society,  452  AVTst  23rd  St.,  New  A'ork  11,  N.  Y. 

Cerman  Service  Bureau,  Professor  AV'erner  Netise,  Middlebtiry,  Vermont. 

Cerman  News,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1 he  Hispanic  Society  of  .America,  1 56th  St.,  New  A'ork.  Free  library  and  museum. 
Italian  Historical  Society,  1270  .Avenue  of  the  .Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Ceographic  Society,  16th  and  M Streets,  N.  AV.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Service  Bureau  for  Interculttiral  Education,  221  A\h  57th  St.,  New  York. 

Service  Bureau,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Loan  exhibit  of 
French  realia.  Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller.  Posicard  loans  for  Spanish  holidays, 
tests,  texts. 

4'hc  Pan  Amciiian  Union.  AVashinglon.  D.  C. 

Ihiiled  Nalions.  Departmenl  of  Informalion,  Take  Success.  N.  A'. 

Uniled  Slates  Chambei  of  Commerce  for  trade  wilh  Ilalv.  105  Hudson  Sireel  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

UNESCO,  19  .Avenue  Kleber,  Paris. 

AVorld  .Affairs  Council,  1411  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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International  Correspondence 

Casa  Italiana,  Coluniliia  I'niversity,  llTtli  Street  & Amsterdam. 

International  Students  Soeietv,  Hillsboro.  Oregon.  10  tents  a name. 

Junior  Red  Cross,  AV'ashington,  D.  C. 

National  Bureau  of  Educational  Correspondence,  Milton  L.  Shane,  Director.  Peabody 
College,  Nashville  4,  Tennessee. 

The  Pan  American  E’nion.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Eederal  Security  .\gency,  I\'ashington  25.  D.  C. 
American  Republics  Section. 

ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
Exchange  of  Students  and  Teachers 

American  Eriends  Service  Committee.  20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Experiment  in  International  Living,  Putney,  ^Trmont. 

Institute  of  International  Education,  2 Mb  45th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Eederal  Security  .\gency,  IVashingon  2.5,  D.C.. 

Relief  Agencies,  Child  Adoption 

American  Aid  to  Erance,  22  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

American  Eriends  Service  Committee,  20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CARE,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foster  Parents,  55  IVest  42d  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Save  the  Children  Foundation,  80  8th  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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|ohn  E.  Kuhns,  Chainnan,  Lock  Haven  State  Eeachers  College. 

Matilda  E.  Bell,  Du  Bois  High  School. 

Ethel  Berkey,  Hollidaysburg  High  School. 

Nicholas  Brentin,  T he  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Barbara  J.  Dale,  Sandy  Township  High  School. 

Marian  Dugan,  Osceola  Mills  High  School. 

.Marie  E.ble,  Tyrone  High  School. 

I'.dith  Fleck,  .Mtoona  High  School. 

|.  W . Fosa,*  Flic  I’cnnsv  l\ .inia  State  College. 

Miriam  (.ei  laih,  Couderspoi  I High  School. 

Daphne  Harper.  I’.iadford  High  School. 

( ,.  C.  |u(ld,  ITeminglon  High  School. 

.\udrey  Kunkel.  fmporium  High  School. 
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' Margaret  Lauder,  Ridgway  High  School. 

! Mabel  B.  Lehman.  Lock  Haven  Higli  Scliool. 
j Nancy  Lewis,  Smethport  High  School. 

I Betty  Lockington,  Bellefonte  High  School. 

Helen  Mierly,  Huntingdon  High  School. 

A.  May  Park,  Lewistown  High  School. 

■\Villiam  Reiter,  Bellefonte  High  School. 

Amy  Reno,  Clearfield  High  School. 

Harriet  Seamans,  Elkland  Joint  School. 

Jane  L.  Stoddard,  IVfiddleburg  High  School. 

Nfary  L.  Stolz,  HoutzdaleAVoocl’ward  Jt.  High  School. 

Mrs.  Russell  Weber,  Johnsonburg  High  School. 

Nora  E.  Wittman,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

CENTRAL  WESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT  COM.MIIII  I. 

Hazel  Lansberry,  Chairman . Cochran  junior  High  School.  Johnstown. 

E.  \V.  Bieghler,  State  Teachers  College.  Indiana. 

Mary  Diaz,  Blairsville  Senior  High  School 

M.  Margaret  Greer,  ^Vestmont-Upper  Voder  High  School,  johnstown. 

Sara  Key,  Southmont  Senior  High  School,  Johnstown. 

Helen  Lockard,  Johnstown  Senior  High  School. 

Guv  G.  Monick,  Gallitzin  Senior  High  School. 

Agnes  Neary,  Johnstown  Senior  High  School. 

John  W.  O’Donnell,  Nanty-Glo  Senior  High  School. 

Joseph  Sandy,  Jr.,  Lilly  Senior  High  School. 

Mabel  Slagle,  Meyersdale  Senior  High  School. 

Philip  W.  Stetson,  Cresson  Senior  High  School. 

Mrs.  May  S.  Strachan,  Punxsutawnex  Senior  High  School. 

Roland  M.  Swartzwelder.  Shade  Township  Senior  High  School,  Caiinhiook. 

Josephine  Young,  Johnstown  Senior  High  Scliool. 

EASTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 

Grace  R.  Hesse,  Chairman,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown. 

LeRoy  S.  Allan,  Allentown  High  School. 

Harry  R.  Bomberger,  Palmerton  High  School. 

Alberta  Cline,  Wilson  Boro  High  School,  Easton 
Claire  Devitt,  Mahanoy  Township  High  School. 

Edward  G.  Diehl,  Lehighton  High  School. 

Geraldine  Dils,  Emmaus  High  School. 

I.anclo  Emerick,  .Ashland  High  School. 

Mabel  Eitz,  AVest  Reading  High  School. 

! C.  .Augusta  ITocci.  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  I .am  eldalc. 

Edwin  R.  Hagg,  Moiinton.  R.  D.  I 
Jennie  Haam,  Weatherlv  High  School. 

Mrs.  Edna  Imhof.  108  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Pen  Argvl. 

I l.ouise  Keller  Dreisbach,  Lansforcl  High  School. 
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Mary  M.  Knapp,  Minersville  High  School. 

Bloclwyn  Llewellyn,  Summit  Hill  High  School. 

Richard  Miller,  Whitehall  Township  School  District,  Hokendauqua. 
Martha  Morette,  Reading  High  School. 

Evelyn  L.  Naylor,  Slatington  High  School. 

Verna  Reed,  Easton  High  School. 

Rhoda  Mae  Robertson.  Saint  Clair  High  School. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Rothermel,  Eleetwood. 

Isabel  Scanlan,  WTst  Mahanov  Township  High  School,  Lost  Creek. 
Lillian  Schwenke,  Reading  High  School 
Emma  Scott,  Lansford  High  School. 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Sepauley,  Shenandoah  High  School. 

Dorothy  Swope,  .Allentown  Higli  School. 

Raymond  L.  Waller,  .Allentown  Senior  High  School. 

MIDWESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 

Norman  McCormick,  Chairuian,  .Aliqiiippa  Senior  High  School. 
Mildred  Caldwell,  Sharon  High  School. 

Mrs.  Robert  Cole,  Ellwood  Citv  High  School. 

J.  H.  English,  Grove  City  College. 

Mary  Lou  Eitzsimmons,  Midland  High  Scliool. 

Mrs.  Anna  Geary,  New  Brighton  High  School. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hartman,  Clarion  High  School. 

Ruth  Helm,  Butler  Senior  High  School. 

Ethel  Kelley,  New  Castle  High  School. 

Jonathan  Ladd,  Grove  City  College. 

Mildred  Lenk,  Clarion  High  School. 

.Alice  Ligo,  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington. 

Mary  E.  Milliron,  Beaver  High  School. 

Ruth  Moore,  Sharon  High  School. 

Mrs.  Elorence  Prescott,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
Charlotte  Roney,  Beaver  Falls  High  School. 

Helen  Smith,  Aliqinppa  High  School. 

Ella  M.  Stagg,  \Vestminster  College,  New  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Martha  AValker,  Mercer  Jt.  Consolidated  School. 

Josephine  A.  Young,  Mercer  Jt.  Consolidated  School. 


NORTHEASTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 

Bess  Pengelly,  Chairmayi,  Hazleton  Senior  High  School. 

Martha  Bickcl,  Milton  High  School. 

Elizabelh  Corson,  Danville  High  School 

Madolin  Evans,  Blakely  Boro  High  School,  Olyphant. 

l.eona  GcTlinger,  Hazle  Townshi|)  High  School,  Ha/leton. 

Pauline  Al.  Jones,  Clark  Suiunut  High  School. 

Margaret  Kane,  Ashley  High  School. 

Flora  Kaufhold,  Scranton  Public  Schools 


COURSli  OF  STUDY  IN  MODKRN  FOREIGN  FANGUAGFS 


Mis.  Odiolliy  Kowaliik,  ()lil  l'oif;<'  lli^li  Silioul. 

|(ihii  I .islowski,  .Sluiilnwii  Hif;li  Siliuol.  \ldcii. 

M.irgiin’l  l,.itln()]>.  SpriiigN  illr  llii>li  Silmul. 

I Iclcii  Ml  Hugh,  Kingsloii  lligli  Siliool. 

Ixoii  11.  Mancval,  Blooinsliiug  lligli  Si  honk 
Maggie  Martin,  I’ittston  Senior  Higii  Sdioul. 

James  Morrell,  Milford  High  School. 

Edward  Munley,  Dickson  City  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Nealon,  Plymouth  High  School. 

Mildred  Nealon,  Olyphant  High  St  hook 
George  Nesline,  Sunhury  High  School. 

Hilda  Paxon,  West  Pittston  High  Sthool. 

Jacob  Pelczar,  Newport  Townshii)  High  School.  Sheatown. 

Prank  Persico,  Hazleton  High  School. 

Dorothy  Pettibone,  Forty  Fort  High  Sthool. 

Enlalie  Rogers,  Carbontlale  High  Sthool. 

Mary  Rouse,  Cherry  Townshii)  High  Sthool,  Diishore. 

Nahlon  Serfass,  Stroudsburg  High  Sthtiol. 

Helen  Spellman,  Dunmore  High  Sthtiol. 

Casimir  Tyburski,  Meyers  High  Sthool.  A\'ilkes-Barre. 

Lee  D.  Warren,  State  Teachers  College,  Strtuitlsburg. 

Joseph  Wilchenski,  Throop  High  Scht)t)l. 

Sibyl  Williams,  Nanticoke  High  School. 

NORTHWESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 

V.  Frederick  Koenig,  Chairman,  State  Teachers  College.  Etlinhoro 
Helen  Black,  Rockland  High  School. 

; Eleanor  Bunnell,  Franklin  High  School. 

I Beryl  Eddy,  Oil  City  High  School. 

I Rose  Galbo,  Strong-Vincent  High  School,  Eric. 

! Vera  Gilmore,  Edinboro  High  School. 

: Margaret  Lehm,  Titusville  High  School. 

l|  Gharles  Michalski,  Strong-Vincent  High  School,  Erie. 

I Rosaline  Mineo,  Bloomfield  Township  High  School. 

Grace  Prenatt,  Meadville  High  School. 

; Mary  Richwalski,  Sheffieltl  High  School, 
j Cecelia  J.  Rybinski,  East  High  School,  Erie. 

! Laura  Sherrange,  Millcreek  High  School. 

Mary  Wood,  Harbor  Creek  High  School. 

Edward  Ziilak,  ^\’arren  High  School. 

SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  DISIRICT  COMAHTTEE 

Germaine  L.  Klaus,  Chairman.  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg. 
Ruth  Bieber,  Chambersburg  High  School. 

Alta  B.  Bortz,  Lebanon  High  Sthool. 

Rosana  Campbell,  McDonald  Higb  Sthtiol. 
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l)a\id  I.  (lic.sUini  Ik'i.sliey  High  Jidiuol. 

Mrs.  \'irgini:i  Dodd  ('.oo|5er,  W'ilsoii  College,  Clhainhersl)uig. 
Elinor  Derr,  Carlisle  EUgh  School. 

Hlanthc  A.  Eyier,  V\'aslunglf)ii  I wp.  High  School. 

Helen  E.  Earren,  East  lleinpheld  High  School,  Landisville. 
Mrs.  Lee  Finkenbinder,  Newville  High  School. 

Harold  M.  Jones,  Chainhersburg  High  School. 

\V.  D.  Meikle,  William  Penn  High  School,  Harrisburg. 
Christine  Mickey,  Chambersbtirg  High  School. 

Francis  C.  Miller,  Red  Idon  High  School. 

Elsie  Pokrantz,  Wilson  College,  Chambersbtirg. 

Mrs.  Miriam  E.  Porter,  William  Penn  High  School,  York. 
Theodore  H.  Rtipp,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville. 
Cecilia  Sargent,  Wilson  College,  Chambersbtirg. 

Anson  F.  Sherman,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 
Mary  S.  Weaver,  Manheim  Township  High  School,  Neffsville. 
Harold  Weigie,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Earl  Weller,  John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

Irva  E.  Zimmerman,  Mechanicsbtirg  High  School. 


.SOUTHEA.STERN  CONVENTION  1)1, STRICT  COMMITTEE 

.Adeline  Strouse,  Chairman,  Swarthmore  High  School. 

.Albert  Adam,  Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ardmore. 

Frank  Baccari,  South  Philadelphia  High  School. 

Mrs.  Frank  Baccari,  South  Philadelphia  High  School. 

Bruce  Beeler,  Media  High  School. 

Max  Diaz,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Norman  Ferguson,  Ridley  Township  High  School,  Folsom. 

Julia  Finney,  Yeadon  High  School. 

Lila  Gokhali,  South  Philadelphia  High  School. 

.Alice  Goodman.  LIpper  Darby  Senior  High  School. 

Ruth  Hassler,  Glen-Nor  High  School,  Glenolden. 

Harold  Hartman,  Chester  High  School. 

Mildred  Horrocks,  Springfield  Township  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Elsie  Jamieson,  Kensington  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Grace  I.  Kauffman,  Stewart  Junior  High  School,  Norristown, 

Ruth  Kroeger,  South  Philadelphia  High  School. 

Eleanor  Lien,  West  Philadelphia  High  School. 

Robert  Long,  Senior  High  School,  Norristown. 

-Althea  Mantz,  Doylestown  High  School. 

Regina  M.  Nugent,  Conshohocken  High  School. 

Edna  S.  Powell,  .Abington  Senior  High  School. 

Laura  Reed,  Nether  Providence  High  School,  Wallingford. 

.Alice  E.  Richelderfer,  Upper  Merion  High  School,  Bridgeport. 

William  Rothstein,  Phoenixville  High  School. 

Russell  Snvder,  Swarthmore  High  School. 


COURbL  or  S'lUD'i  IN  MOUI  RN  lORlIGN  I A.\(.r,\(.l  s 


Uridgo  'Ifiiniiii,  Suiilli  l’iiil:i(lrl|)lii.i  High  Stiiool. 
I'.li^abeih  WhiU'.  P.ala-Cvnwvd  Junior  High  Srlionl 
Maigarci  Whitcc.ii,  Downingforvn  Higli  Sriiool. 


WrNH  RN  CONVENIION  UISIRICI  COMMlTTEr 

Marie  W.  C.  McDonald,  Chairman,  Peahodv  High  School,  I’iusinngh. 
Olga  .Agon,  Greensbuig  High  School. 

Isabelle  .Allegard,  Dunbar  Township  High  School. 

Jane  .Anderson,  AVaynesburg  High  School. 

Mary  A.  .Artuso,  McKees  Rocks  Senior  High  School. 

Evelvn  N.  Baxter,  Latrobe  High  School. 

.Alexander  C.  Beaumarriage,  Cecil  Township  High  St  bool.  Mi  Donald 
Mary  Burton,  Dorniont  High  School. 

Rachel  Coogle,  Carnegie  High  School. 

May  Corcoran,  North  Braddock  High  School, 

Marion  Dailey,  North  Huntingdon  Township  High  School,  Irwin. 
Elizabeth  Dipner,  Tarentum  High  School. 

Elvera  C.  Dolfie,  Charleroi  High  School. 

Vivian  M.  Evans,  West  New'ton  Boro  High  School. 

Ethel  Ewing,  Donora  Senior  High  School, 

Esther  M.  Forrest,  Ducjuesne  High  School. 

Mary  Edna  Cillespie,  Donora  Senior  High  School. 

Leone  Haberlen,  Mt.  Pleasant  Boro  High  School. 

Beatrice  Horewitz,  Connellsville  High  School, 

Elizabeth  B.  Leyda,  Bellevue  Senior  High  School. 

Elaine  Litton,  Redstone  Township  High  School,  Rc|)ublic. 

Patricia  Locke,  Uniontown  Senior  High  School. 

Ruth  Lowe,  Monessen  High  School. 

Teresina  Marino,  Washington  High  School. 

Cecelia  P.  Massarelli,  Penn  Township  High  School,  A'crona. 

Evelyn  McCurdy,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Frances  T.  McNall,  Oakmont  Pligh  School. 

Anne  K.  O’Leary,  Homestead  High  School. 

Laura  Pfaub,  Etna  Boro  High  School. 

Joseph  Ringhoffer,  New  Kensington  High  School. 

Raymond  Roche,  Bentleyville  Boro  High  School. 

Rena  Roney,  Wilkinsburg  High  School. 

Suzanne  M.  Simms,  Monongahela  High  School. 

Calla  L.  Stahlmann,  Vandergrift  High  School. 

Marie  C.  Stewart,  Canonsburg  High  School. 

Marie  Stoehr,  Penn  Township  High  School,  Verona. 

Margaret  Thoburn,  Allderdice  A'eterans  High  School,  Piltsburgh. 
Louise  R.  Thompson,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Olga  Tursini,  West  Deer  Township  High  School,  Curtisvillc. 
Josephine  Wishart,  Crafton  High  School. 

Mildred  Young,  Clairton  High  School. 
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SIAII  COMMIIII  I',  ON  l AMIIA  FIFE  I DUCIATION 

(iiatitiidc  is  expressed  lo  I he  Stale  (iommillee  on  I'ainily  Idle  Kdin.i 
tion  which  has  prc])ared  llu,'  unit  iiialeiial  iiuliided  in  Lhiil  I,  Ciha|jlcT  I, 
Section  4,  Page  28. 

Basic  Pla)iuiitg  CoinmiUec 

Doris  E.  Dierkes,  Supervisor,  Di\  isioii  ol  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
Emily  G.  Haydock.  Home  Economics  Department  Head.  \Vm.  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Constance  Herhst,  Home  Economics  Eeacher  and  Supervisor,  Cheltenham  Township 
High  School,  Elkins  Park. 

Anne  McCiinley,  Home  Economics  Education,  Temple  ITiiversity,  Philadelphia. 
Dorothy  J.  Showers,  Su|>ervisor,  Division  ol  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools, 

Dorothea  Sjostrom,  Home  Economics  Department  Head,  West  Philadelphia  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Esther  Steiger,  Home  Economics  Teaclier,  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Helen  C.  Goodspecd,  Chairman,  Director,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

M.  Esther  Hill,  Co-Chairman.  Spec.  Asst.,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

State  a)id  Local  Advisory  Committee 

Hvman  M.  Boodish,  Social  Studies,  Dobbins  Vocational-Technical  School,  Philadelphia. 
Gertrude  Butler,  Home  Economics  lidneation,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

Helen  E.  Carlin,  President,  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Council,  Philadelphia. 
Dorothy  B.  Crawford,  Assistant  to  Associate  Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Amanda  Ebersole,  Home  Economics  Education,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Phila- 
delphia. 

.Annette  Emgarth,  Foreign  Languages,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Alice  Ewing,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Chester. 

M.  David  Hoflman,  Head  of  English-Foreign  I.anguages  Department,  Gratz  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Hower.  Home  Economics  Education,  Lititz  High  School,  I.ititz. 

AVTalter  Lapp,  Science,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Katharine  Plotts,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Reading. 

Margaret  E.  Riegel,  Home  Economics  Educaiion,  T he  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College. 

A.  Pauline  Sanders,  Chief.  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Pidtlic  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

-Amanda  Streeper,  Principal,  Win.  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Anne  E.  We,ssner,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Allentown. 

Ruth  Wyatt.  Mathematics,  AVilson  Junior  High  School.  Philadelphia. 

Several  additional  pieces  of  material,  without  adequate  identification,  have  been 
received.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made.  It  is  hoped  that  their  identity  can  be 
established  and  adequate  recognition  accorded  in  the  revision  of  this  bulletin. 


